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My pear Sir JAMES, - 


Two reasons, the one of a personal and the other 
of a professional nature, induce me to dedicate this treatise to you. I 
gladly embrace the opportunity which it affords me of publicly express- 
ing my regard for you as a friend whom I have long and intimately 
known, and whom, during years of constant and unreserved intercourse, 
I have ever found, even in the most trying circumstances, animated by 
the purest integrity, and the kindliest and the most benevolent disposi- 
tions. 

On professional grounds, too, there is perhaps no one to whom I could 
£0 appropriately dedicate a work intended to call attention to that com- 
paratively unoccupied, but most important, field of medical inquiry, 
which embraces the hygienic treatment of man,—as to you, who have 
already laboured in it with great ability and success. For many years, 
not only have you taken a deep and active interest in the improvement 
of medical education, and in elevating the character, extending the 
scope, and increasing the usefulness of the profession; but, acting on 
the same principles which I have endeavoured to enforce, you have, in 
your excellent works on Climate and Consumption, rendered no small 
service to science, by your instructive exposition of the manner in which 
fatal disease of the lungs so often, and so insidiously, originates in appa- 
rently trifling causes connected with disregard of the ordinary laws of 
health. You have further shewn, that, when medicine shall be culti- 
vated in a more liberal and comprehensive spirit, and its principles te 
recognised as furnishing the only solid foundation for a proper system 
of physical, moral, and intellectual education, it wili become one of its 
noblest uses, and, I may add, one of its greatest privileges, to be instru- 
mental not more in the prevention of disease and suffering than in 
largely contributing to the general happiness and permanent advance- 
ment of the human race. 

Even as regards the special subject of the present volume, you were 
the first, in your treatise on Consumption, to insist strongly on the ne- 
cessity of adopting a proper system of management from the very com- 

mencement of infant existence, as the only effectual means of averting 
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that general deterioration of health in which the fatal pulmonary disease 
has its origin, and of procuring for the individual that measure of health 
and vigour, without which life and its varied duties become sources of 
suffering rather than of enjoyment. In your volume, accordingly, are 
to be found many instructive details on the hygienic management of 
both infancy and youth ; and it affords me no small gratification to know 
that, while pursuing independently the same ends, we, unknown to each 
other in the outset, fixed upon nearly the same paths, and arrived toge- 
ther at entirely consistent and not unfrequently identical results. 

To you, therefore, on both public and private grounds, I have pecu- 
liar satisfaction in dedicating this work, as a mark of esteem and re- 
gard, of which, however intrinsically unimportant and inadequate it 
may be, I know few in every way so worthy as yourself. 


Believe me to remain always, 


My prar Sir James, 
Yours very sincerely, 


ANDREW COMBE. 


PREFACE TQ THE SIXTH OR PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


Tuart the present work has, at least in some measure, supplied a want 
long and extensively felt, may fairly be inferred from the very favourable 
reception which it has met with both at home and abroad, and also from 
the spontaneous testimony of many parents and others in different ranks 
of life, speaking from experience of the deepened sense of the impor- 
tance of their duties which its perusal had awakened in their minds, 
and of the comfort and assistance which they had derived from it in 
the management of the young entrusted to their care. Encouraged 
by these indications of its utility, I have now much gratification in 
complying with a request which has been often and urgently made, 
that I should render the volume more accessible to all classes of the 
reading community, by reprinting it in the same cheap and convenient 
form in which my work on Diet and Digestion has appeared. Such, 
indeed, had been my intention from the first; but its fulfilment has 
hitherto been delayed by the infirm state of my health, and other cir- 
cumstances which it is unnecessary to detail, but which have now ceased 
to operate. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, no effort, compatible 
with my limited ability, has been spared to render the work still more: 
useful and worthy of the approbation with which it has been honoured 
by the profession, as well as by the public. Every part of it has been 
carefully revised, and numerous and sometimes extensive additions 
have been made, where they seemed to be required for the more satis- 
factory development of the subjects treated of. An Index, also, has 
been added, for the sake of easier reference. But I fear that, not- 
withstanding every exertion, many cmissions and imperfections may 
still be detected, which I shall be glad to remedy if brought under my 
notice, should any opportunity of revising the work occur again. 

Before taking leave of a subject which I cannot but feel to be one of 
vital interest to thousands yet unborn, I would respectfully beg to be 
allowed to offer one or two remarks on the spirit in which the following 
pages ought to be read, by those whose object in perusing them is not 
merely to occupy a passing hour. It has often happened to me to hear 
myself quoted as the authority for modes of infant management, not 
only unwarranted by, but in some instances even actually opposed to, 
most of the principles expounded in the present volume. On inquiry 
into the causes of such anomalies, it appeared almost invariably, that 
instead of the individuals alluded to being really familiar with the con- 
tents of the book which they professed to follow, or being in the habit 
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of frequently referring to its pages for information when wanted, they 
fancied they had fulfilled their part by merely once reading it through ; 
and on this assumption they proceeded thenceforth to act on their own 
vague recollections of what it contained, as if these had been true and 
accurate transcripts of the book itself. No fancy, however, could be 
more erroneous or delusive than this. ‘The subjects treated of embrace 
so many important facts and principles of action, which are compara- 
tively new to the general reader, that it is only by their careful and 
repeated study, and, in time of need, turning again and again to the 
pages in which they are explained, that a mother can expect to become 
‘really familiar with them, or able to apply them with ease and judgment 
to the many purposes for which they are adapted. It is only, indeed, by 
pursuing a similar course, that professional men themselves acquire that 
ready command of their knowledge which enables them at once to de- 
cide what ought to be done in any emergency, but without which they 
would be as apt to err as any ignorant parent ; and surely the interest of 
a mother in her own offspring, ought to be as strong an incentive to 
her to qualify herself for her arduous task, as experience proves a love 
of science or a sense of duty to be in the case of the practitioner. As 
already remarked in the preface to my work on Diet, to read merely as 
one reads a novel ora newspaper, can be productive of but little solid 
or permanent advantage; and therefore, while I value highly the 
grateful tribute implied in endeavouring to act (it may be, in silence) 
upon the principles I have unfolded, I feel indifferent to even the most 
eloquent and laboured eulogium, when itis not accompanied by those 
practical results which are the best guarantees of its sincerity. Iam 
the more anxious to enforce this view, because many will, I believe, 
read with increased interest and advantage, after their attention has 
been thus directed in the very outset to the true aim and character of 
the work, 

Here I cannot resist the opportunity of expressing my grateful ac- 
knowledgments to Dr John Bell of Philadelphia, for the time and 
trouble which, amidst many pressing avocations, he so kindly and disin- 
terestedly bestowed, not merely in superintending the re-publication of 
this work in the United States, but in enriching it with many valu- 
able notes, for the purpose of adapting it more completely to the 
domestic habits and wants of the Transatlantic public. To Dr Blicker 
of Copenhagen I am also indebted for its appearance in a Danish trans- 
lation. 


EDINBURGH, 25 RUTLAND STREST, 
June 1847. 
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Many excellent treatises on the management of infancy already exist ; 
yet few of them are calculated to supply parents with the kind of infor- 
mation which, in their circumstances, is especially needed. Most of 
“those hitherto published, touch briefly upon the general management of 
early childhood merely as preliminary to an exposition of its diseases ; 
and their perusal by non-professional persons not unfrequently leads to 
dangerous tampering with the lives of the young. On this account, I 
cannot but consider them as improper guides for any except medical 
readers. Those again which, as intended for the use of mothers, are 
free from this objection,—even when abounding, as many of them do, 
in good sense and excellent practical advice,—lose much of their value 
and usefulness from presenting their rules and admonitions as so many 
abstract and individual opinions, and omitting to connect them with 
the physiological laws or principles on which they are based, and ac- 
cording to which their effects are produced. 

Sensible of these imperfections as detracting from the usefulness, as 
guides for the non-professional reader, of many works in other respects 
of great merit, I had almost resolved several years ago to enter upon 
the preparation of a treatise on a more comprehensive plan, and which 
should, on the one hand, avoid all descriptions of disease, and, on the 
other, found its precepts, at every possible point, on well ascertained 
physiological principles. Under the apprehension, however, of being 
unable so to simplify the subject as to render it easily intelligible to the 
general reader, I refrained from putting together the materials which 
had accumulated on my hands; till at length, encouraged by the very 
favourable reception of my other works on subjects somewhat analogous, 
and by the numerous testimonies I received of their practical utility, I 
set seriously to work, and completed the volume now submitted to the 
public. But how far I have been successful in fulfilling the purposes 
in view, I must leave to others to determine. 

Bacon has not less profoundly than felicitously remarked, that ‘- Man 
is but the servant and interpreter of Nature, and is limited in act and 
understanding by the extent to which he has observed the order of Na- 
ture: beyond this, neither his knowledge nor his power can extend.” 
Tn accordance with the spirit of this aphorism, it has been my constant 
endeavour, in the present, as in all my former writings, to allow as little 
as possible to rest on mere human opinion, but to shew a foundation for 
every rule, precept, and injunction, in the laws of the human constitution 
—and consequently in the will of the Creator. The obvious advantage of 
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this mode of proceeding is, that, when we once succeed in the discovery 
or elucidation of a truth, that truth will ever afterwards be regarded as 
an emanation of the Divine will, and the practical conclusions deducible 
from it claim our obedience with an authority which we cannot dispute. 
Whereas, if we pass on from subject to subject, and precept to precept, 
disregarding the relations of facts to each other and to the laws of the 
constitution, we may add, it is true, much information to our store, but 
we shall often be led to form a very erroneous estimate: of its value, and 
be beset with difficulties in applying it with promptness and decision to 
its proper uses, where, rightly directed, it would conduce to the happiest 
results. “ 

T’o illustrate this proposition, we may compare a person who under- 
takes the management of the human constitution, whether in infancy or 
in maturity, without any reference to the principles under which it 
acts, to a traveller who, without a map or a guide, wanders over a new 
country in search of some particular object or place. By some lucky 
chance, he may stumble at once upon the locality he is in search of, or 
reach it at length by some very circuitous route. But the probability 
is greater that, after wandering about in uncertainty, he will be foreed 
to return, weary and. disappointed with the fruitlessness of his journey. 
He, on the contrary, who adopts the guidance of principle, may be 
likened to a traveller who, carrying with him a map in which the chief 
features of the country are accurately laid down, advances with compa- 
rative certainty towards his aim. If, at any time, in consequence of 
omissions or minor inaccuracies, he chances to wander from the right 
course, the map itself soon warns him of the fact, and, at the same time, 
affords him the means of correcting the very error caused by its own 
imperfections. 

It is then in the habitual application of principle to the inculcation 
and advancement of knowledge, more than in any absolute novelty of 
detail, that the present volume will, I hope, be found not altogether un- 
worthy of notice. IfI have been even partially successful in establish- 
ing the utility of principle in conducting inquiry, I shall not only have 
assisted in giving a more profitable direction to the labours of others 
in the same field, but have provided the best means for speedily detect- 
ing and rectifying errors inadvertently committed by either them or 
myself, 

In the following pages I have addressed myself chiefly to parents and to 
the younger and more inexperienced members of the medical profession ; 
but it is not to them alone that the subject ought to prove attractive. 
The study of infancy, considered even as an element in the history and 
philosophy of man, altogether apart from the duties which it imposes on 
the proper guardians of the young, abounds in interest, and is fertile in 
truths of the highest practical value and importance. In this point of 
view, it can scarcely fail to arrest the attention of any thinking and in- 


telligent mind which is once directed to its pursuit. 
* 


TREATISE 


ON THE 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY, 


CHAPTER I. 


GREAT MORTALITY IN INFANCY PRO- 
DUCED BY REMOVABLE CAUSES, AND 
INCREASED BY PARENTAL IGNO- 
RANCE., 


WHEN we learn from incontestible 
evidence that between a third and a 
half of all the children ushered into the 
world die within the first five years af- 
ter birth, the conclusion naturally rises 
in the mind that such a frightful result 
can arise only from some great and 
wide-spread errors in the ordinary ma- 
nagement of the young; and this con- 
viction becomes confirmed when we 
farther consider that among those ani- 
mals which most nearly resemble man 
in their general structure, but which 
differ from him in being guided by a 
natural instinct in the treatment of 
their offspring, no similar fatality is to 
be met with. If it were only in wild 
and barbarous regions that this im- 
mense mortality occurs, it might seem 
quite in accordance with the hardships 
by which even infancy is there sur- 
rounded; but the startling circumstance 
is, that it happens in the midst of com- 
fort and civilization, precisely where 
knowledge and the means of protection 
are supposed most to abound ; and it is 
only from our being so much accustom- 
ed to its occurrence that it occasions so 
little surprise, and comes, in fact, to be 
virtually considered as a part of the es- 
tablished order of Nature, which we 
can neither alter nor avert. But as the 
first efficient step towards preventing 
or providing a remedy for an evil, is 
to obtain a clear idea of its existence 


and nature, it will be advisable to be- 
gin by adducing such evidence as shall 
satisfy even the most sceptical that the 
rate of infant mortality is in reality 
both excessive in amount, and capable 
of being greatly reduced by a more ju- 
dicious and appropriate system.of ma- 
nagement. If these points be satisfac- 
torily established, we shall then be en- 
abled to pursue our inquiry into the 
means of improvement with increased 
interest, and with a much greater pro- 
bability of success. 

To shew the great mortality which 
at present:occurs in infancy, I need only 
refer to the unquestionable authority 
of the statistical returns contained in 
the “ Annual Reports of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in England, presented 
to Parliament by the Registrar-Ge- 
neral.” In the very first of these Re- 
ports, it is recorded that, of the total 
deaths which took place in England and 
Wales in 1838, more than ONE-THIRD 
occurred under two years ofage! This, 
be it remarked, was not a year selected 
for any unusual fatality, but was mere- 
ly the first in which the registry came 
into operation; and its general results 
are confirmed by the experience of sub- 
sequent years, and also of other coun- 
tries. Thus, on consulting the returns 
for 1841, we find a mortality under two 
years of age of 101,478 out of a totality 
of 343,847 deaths, being rather more 
than 29 per cent. In Belgium, again, 
where the returns are made with equal 
accuracy, and where the population is 
in the enjoyment of a high degree of 
domestic comfort and generai intelli- 
gence, one in every ten infants born 
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alive, dies within the first month ; while 
at the end of five years only 5733 out 
of every 10 000, or little more than one- 
helf are still alive.* In Manchester, 
indeed, matters are still worse, for it 
appears from the Registrar’s Second 
Report, that out of 9276 deaths which 
occurred in that city in 1839, 2384, or 
about one-fourth, were of infants under 
one year; 3680, or more than one-third, 
under two years; and 5145, or consi- 
derably more than a half, under five 
years of age. 

In these returns, it must however be 
kept in mind, that the deaths in infancy 
are compared with the total deaths at 
all ages. Butas the proportion of chil- 
dren to adults varies very much in dif- 
ferent communities, this is obviously a 
fluctuating é teeter: To estimate fair- 
ly the actual rate of mortality in in- 
fancy, we must compare the number 
dying with the total number alive at 
the same age. This we are enabled to 
do very easily by means of a calcula- 
tion given in the Registrar-General’s 
Fifth Report (p. xv.), in which, assum- 
ing the accuracy of the data collected 
in the returns of the immediately pre- 
ceeding years, and supposing, for the 
sake of easier calculation, that 100,000 
of the children belonging to 1841 were 
born on Ist January of that year, the 
Registrar shews that on Ist January 
1842 only 85,369, and on Ist January 
1843 only 80,102, would be alive; so 
that in the first year 14,631, and in the 
second 5267, of them must have perish- 
ed. Or, in other words, of all children 
born alive in England, 14} per cent. 
die within the first year, and 20 per 
cent. within the first two years. 

From these incontrovertible facts, 
andfrom the returns derived from other 
countries, the reader may conceive how 
many elements of destruction must still 
be in activity, even in those parts of 
Europe where science has made the 
greatest advances, and where the treat- 
ment of the young is considered the 
most rational, when one out of every seven 
infants ushered into the world perishes 
within the first year, and one in every 


* Quetelet sur l*homme et le developpe- 
ment de ses facultés, Paris 1835, vol. i, PP. 
161-7. 


jive within the first two years of exist- 
ence! 

Looking? then, to the fact that a great 
mortality prevails i in infancy, even un- 
der what are considered the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, the question 
naturally presents itself, Does this mor- 
tality constitute a necessary part of the 
arrangements of Divine Providence 
which we can do nothing to modify; 
or does it, on the contrary, proceed 
chiefly from secondary causes, purpose- 
ly left, to a considerable extent, under 
our own control, and which we may 
partially obviate, or render innocuous, 
by making ourselves acquainted with 
the nature of the infant constitution, 
and carefully adapting our conduct to 
the laws or conditions under which its 
different functions are intended to act ? 
The following considerations will en- 
able the reader to answer the spn oi 
for himself. 

If we consult the past history of 
mankind, there will, I think, be little 
difficulty in determining, that the ap- 
palling waste of infant life is not a ne- 
cessary and intentional result of the 
Divine arrangements, but is produced 
chiefly, though not by any means whol- 
ly, by our own ignorance and misma- 
nagement, and consequently may be 
expected to diminish in proportion as 
our knowledge and treatment improve; 
or, in other words, in proportion as we 
shall discover and fulfil the laws which 
the Creator has established for our guid- 
ance and preservation. But,as the con- 
sequences tlowing from this proposi- 
tion are of great interest and import- 
ance in a practical point of view, I 
shall venture into some detail in its 
farther elucidation. 

If the prevalent destruction of life 
in early infancy is a part of the esta- 
blished order of Nature, and is merely 
such as may be expected to result from 
the accidents and vicissitudes insepa- 
rable from human existence, it is plain 
that we shall never be able to diminish 
it by any exertions of our own; and, 
consequently, that it can be. of little 
use to inquire into its causes, or at- 
tempt their removal. If, on the other 
hand, it be true that ignorance of, and 
disobedience to, the laws of God im- 
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printed on the infant organism, are the 
principal sources of the fatality, and 
we can succeed in impressing that truth 
on the minds of parents, as well as of 
professional men, our prospects will 
then be of a far more encouraging kind. 
Under the former belief, we’ must re- 
main inactive, and humbly submit to 
an infliction from which we cannot hope 
toescape. Under the latter, on the con- 
trary, it will be jmpossible for us to 
rest satisfied without doing our utmost 
to discover and remove the] hitherto ne- 
glected sources of danger, and to place 
every organ of the body, as far as pos- 
sible, under those conditions which rea- 
son and observation shall have proved 
to be most advantageous for its healthy 
development and action. Let us now 
see which of these conclusions is best 
supported by the evidence within our 
reach. 

If it can be shewn, that the preser- 
vation or destruction of life in infancy 
is not of invariable extent, but bears a 
marked and direct relation to the na- 
ture of the treatment and external in- 
fluences to which the young being is 
subjected, the question at issue will be 
solved beyond the possibility of doubt. 
If the infant mortality be the result of 
an unalterable dispensation of Provi- 
dence, without respect to good or bad 
management, we may expect to find it 
nearly the same in all ages and states 
of civilization, and bearing no relation 
whatever to the conduct of others; 
whereas, if it be chiefly owing to se- 
condary causes, many of which it is in 
our power to guard against, it will ne- 
cessarily be found to vary in amount, 
and in direct relation to the favour- 
able or unfavourable circumstances in 
which the child is placed, and the good 
or bad treatment to which it is sub- 
jected. Although few of my readers 
will be at a loss to decide which of 
these two conclusions is the right one; 
yet, in order that nothing may be left 
to uncertainty or conjecture, let us first 
contemplate the extent to which, in 
past times, infant life has falien a sa- 
crifice to ignorance and bad treatment, 
that we may afterwards contrast it 
with the comparatively exceilent re- 
sults of a mode of management of a 
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more enlightened though still far from 
perfect kind. 

We have already seen that, in Eng- 
land, the average mortality of nies 
among rich and poor is about 1 in every 
7, before the end of the first year of ex- 
istence. So directly, however, is in- 
fant life influenced by good or bad ma- 
nagement, that, about a century ago, 
the workhouses of London presented 
the astounding result of TWENTY- 
THREE deaths in every twenty-four in- 
fants under the age of one year! For 
a long time this frightful devastation 
was allowed to go on, as beyond the 
reach of human remedy. But when at 
last an improved system of manage- 
ment was adopted, in consequence of 
a parliamentary inquiry having taken 
place, the proportion of deaths was 
speedily reduced from 2600 to 450 a- 
year. Here, then, was a total of 2150 
instances of loss of life, occurring year- 
ly in a single institution, chargeable, 
not against any unalterable decrees of 
Providence, as some are disposed to 
contend, as an excuse for their own 
negligence, but against the ignorance, 
indifference, or cruelty of man! And 
what a lesson of vigilance and inquiry 
ought not such occurrences to convey, 
when even now, with all our boasted 
improvements, every tenth infant still 
perishes within a month of its birth ? 

We do not require, indeed, to go’so 
far back as a century ago, for such a 
deplorable example of the deadly re- 
sults of ignorance: we may find one 
equally striking in Mr Maclean’s re- 
cent account of his “. Visit to St Kilda 
in 1838.” After remarking that the 
population of St Kilda is diminishing 
rather than increasing, Mr Maclean 
states, that this unusual result is part- 
ly owing to the prevalence of epide- 
mies, but chiefly to the excessive mor- 
tality which is at all times going on 
in infancy. ‘ HIGHT OUT OF EVERY 
TEN children,” he says, “ die between the 
eighth and twelfth day of their existence!” 
Admitting even the approximative 
truth of this startling statement, the 
reader will naturally be disposed to 
wouder what poisonous quality can in- 
fect the air or soil of St Kilda, to cause 
such a tremendous destruction of life; 
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must be some powerfully deleterious 
influence at work, which human means 
cannot successfully cope with. So far, 
however, from this being the case, Mr 
Maclean expressly states, that “the air 
of the island is good, and the water ex- 
cellent ;” that “ there is no visible defect 
on the.part of Nature ;” and that, on the 
contrary, “ the great, if not the only, 
cause is the filth amidst which they 
live, and the noxious effluvia which 
pervade their houses.” In proof of 
this, he refers to “ the clergyman, who 
lives exactly as those around him do 
in every respect, except as regards the 
condition of his house, and who has a 
family of four children, the whole of 
whom are well and healthy ;’* where- 
as, according to the average mortality 
around him, at least three out of the 
four would have been dead within the 
first fortnight. When it is added, that 
the huts of the natives are small, low- 
roofed, and without windows, and are 
used during the winter as stores for the 
collection of manure, which is carefully 
laid out upon the floor and trodden 
down, till it accumulates to the depth 
of several feet, the reader will not he- 
sitate to concur in opinion with Mr 
Maclean, and admit that, had the cler- 
gyman’s children been subjected to the 
same mismanagement as those of the 
other islanders, the probability is, that 
not one of them would have survived ; 
and that, on the other hand, had the 
children of the islanders been attehded 
to with the same care and good sense 
as the clergyman’s, they might have 
been equally protected from the in- 
roads of disease and death. + 
To obtain additional evidence, of a 
very convincing kind, that ignorance, 
neglect, and prejudice, are the grand 
causes of the destruction of infant 
health and life, and that knowledge, 
watchfulness, and the observance of 
the laws of God, are really of more 
avail in. preserving both than is gene- 
rally believed, we have only to con- 
trast the mortality in infancy among 
the poor with that among the rich; the 
mortality in densely peopled manufac- 
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and will infer that here, at least, there 


turing towns with that in the open 


country; that which formerly occur- 
red with that which now occurs in 
public hospitals; and, above all, the 
enormous waste of life in foundling 
hospitals, where the natural food of 
the child, and the watchful solicitude 
of the mother, are withdrawn, with 
the comparatively small mortality in 
private families, where these advan- 
tages are enjoyed. This comparison 
I shall now shortly make. 

The first circumstance which affects 
the mortality of infants, is the degree 
of health and comfort enjoyed by the 
mother during pregnancy. Where 
these conditions are united in the high- 
est degree, the offspring also is the 
most healthy, and capable of resisting 
the agency of hurtful influences; and, 
on the contrary, where bad health and 
misery predominate during pregnan- 
cy, the greatest risk is run by the child. 
So influential, indeed, is this principle, 
that it shews itself strikingly even at 
birth, in the much larger proportion 
of children born dead, when the pa- 
rents have been exposed to physical or 
mental sufferings. Thus, it cannot be 
denied, that the mothers of illegitimate 
children are the most exposed to pri- 
vation of every kind; and, according- 
ly, it is precisely among them that the 
proportion of still-born children is by 
far the greatest. At Berlin, for ex- 
ample, it appears that “ the still-born 
out of 100 illegitimate births were, 
during the half of the preceding cen- 
tury, three times more numerous than 
the still-born out of 100 legitimate 
births, and this state of matters is not 
yet improved.”* Here, then, is ample 
evidence of the state of the parent di- 
rectly influencing the fate of the child 
even prior to birth; and we have only 
to pursue the inquiry to trace the same 
influence upon the constitution of the 
child subsequently to birth. Accord- 
ing to the existing constitution of so- 
ciety, many of the comforts, and some 
of even the necessaries of life, are be- 
yond the reach of the poorer and work- 
ing classes; and this circumstance 
will be found to operate unfavourably 
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in diminishing the chances of infant 
life amongst them. Thus, while, ac- 
cording to the above returns, the ave- 
rage mortality under two years of age 
may be rated as one-fifth of the whole 
number alive under the same age, the 
mortality among the poor, and espe- 
cially in large cities, is more than 
double that amount, As precisely ana- 
logous results have been obtained from 
the returns made in Paris, Liverpool, 
and other towns, we may fairly infer, 
that infant existence is cut short much 
more by a want of the comforts of life, 
and of rational management, than by 
necessary or unavoidable causes. 

The much greater mortality which 
takes place among illegitimate than 
among legitimate children, is another 
proof of the extent to which infant 
health is affected by external and re- 
movable causes. Not only is the num- 
ber of still-born about one-half greater 
(as 616 to 464 in Saxony) among ille- 
gitimate children, but the proportion 
dying within the first year is found to 
be as follows :— 


Legitimate. Illegitimate. 
In Saxony, 26perl00 34 per 100 
Sweden, 16 27 


Stockholm, 26 40 ...* 
The same general truth is establish- 
ed by a “ Table shewing the propor- 
tion out of 1000 registered deaths 
which have occurred at various ages 
in the whole of England and Wales, 
and in each of its 26 divisions,” given 
in the Registrar’s First Report already 
quoted. I*rom this table it appears, 
that, “in the mining parts of Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire, in Leeds and its 
suburbs, and in Cambridgeshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and the lowland parts of 
Lincolnshire, the deaths of infants wn- 
der one year have been more than 270 
out of 1000 deaths at all ages; while 
in the northern counties of England, 
in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Devon- 
shire, in Herefordshire, and Mon- 
mouthshire, and in Wales, the deaths 
at that age, out of 1000 of all ages, 
scarcely exceed 180” (p. 15); or, in 
other words, the deaths under one year 
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in the last-mentioned counties, where 
the population is scattered and the air 
pure, are one-third fewer than those in 
the first-named places, where the popu- 
lation is living either in the midst of 
crowded manufactories, or on a flat and 
marshy soil. It is true, that, to obtain 
a perfectly accurate proportion, the 
amount of population, at the different 
periods of life,in each of these two great 
divisions, requires to be also taken into 
account; but, even without this, the 
difference is so great, as to establish 
the marked influence of external causes 
in affecting infant mortality. In Man- 
chester, Salford, and suburbs, the num- 
ber of deaths under two years of age 
was, according to the same returns, 
42998 per 1000; whereas, in the 
healthier region of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, it amounted only to 
276°35 per 1000 (p. 44-5); thus again 
shewing the destructive influence of 
bad air, and a want of the comforts of 
life in towns and in the manufacturing 
districts, compared with the healthier 
rural localities. 

Here, however, it may be proper to 
remark, that the high rate of infant 
mortality in manufacturing towns and 
districts is not owing exclusively to 
bad air and a want of the comforts of 
life. In part, at least, it arises from 
the baneful practice which now pre- 
vails in them, of administering lauda- 
num in large and frequent doses to in- 
fants, to keep them quiet during their 
mothers’ absence at the factory,—a 
practice which annually destroys thou- 
sands, and, at the same time, perverts 
or uproots those natural feelings of 
tenderness and affection which are the 
best guardians of infant health. “ Suf- 
ficient care is not taken either of the 
mother during gestation, or of the chil- 
dren after birth. The mothers remain 
at the factories to the latest possible 
moment, and at the earliest after their 
recovery they return to the mills, leav- 
ing the children in charge of incompe- 
tent persons, older children, or wretch 
edly paid nurses. Notless striking is 
the proof of parental neglect, afforded 
by the number of children found stray- 
ing throngh the streets. and restored 
to their parents by the exertions of 
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the police; from recent investigations, 
it appears that in Manchester these 
amount to 3600 annually, or about,10 
a-day.”’** With such causes in opera- 
tion, it would be strange indeed if in- 
fant life were not to fall a sacrifice. 
An instructive example of the ex- 
tent to which infant mortality may, on 
the other hand, be diminished by ra- 
tional treatment, will be found in an 
abstract given by the late Dr Joseph 
Clarke from the Register of the Lying- 
in-Hospital of Dublin; in which it is 
stated, that, at the conclusion of 1782, 
out of 17,650 infants born alive, 2944, 
or nearly every SIXTH child, died with- 
in the first fortnight. This extraordi- 
nary fatality seemed to Dr Clarke to 
be caused chiefly by the great impu- 
_rity of the air in the wards, and, ac- 
cordingly, by adopting means calcu- 
lated to ensure thorough ventilation, 
the number of deaths was speedily re- 
duced to only 419 out of 8033, or about 
one in 194, instead of one in every six. 
To shew still more clearly how much 
of the mortality was the result of mis- 
management, I may add, that, during 


1730-49. 
Total births... hls 315,156 
Total deaths under five years Re ic 235,087 
Dying per cent. under five years... T4:5 


Here, it will be observed, that the 
deaths under five years have fallen 
gradually from 74% to 31:8 per 100, 
and from the Registrar-General’s re- 
turns, it appears that a decrease is still 
going on, and that it is now so low as 
25°8 per 100.+ 

Having thus shewn on a large scale, 
and through a long series of years, how 
much infant mortality may be reduced 
by good management, I might next, 
refer to the experience of Foundling 
Hospitals for demonstrative evidence 
of the fearfully destructive influence 
of defective treatment, where the un- 
happy outcasts are deprived of a mo- 
ther’s care, and subjected to many of 


* Atheneum, Ist August 1840. Article ‘‘on 
Juvenile Delinquency. ” 
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the seven years when Dr Collins was 
master of the Institution, the cases of 
trismus were reduced, by still farther 
improvements in ventilation and in- 
creased attention to cleanliness, to so 
low an average as three or four yearly, 
where, in 1782, they caused nineteen- 
twentieths of the whole deaths.* 

The preservative effects of improved 
treatment are nowhere more evident 
than in the city of London. In Part 
VIL, p. 523, of the second edition of 
MacCulloch’s Statistics of the British 
Empire, we find a table quoted from 
Mr Kdwards, “ shewing the births and 
deaths under five years of age, accord- 
ing to the ‘ London Bills of Mortality,’ 
for 100 years, in five periods of twenty 
years each; also shewing the number 
dying under five years out of 100 
born ;” the results of which, obtained, 
according to Mr MacCulloch, by an un- 
exceptionable method, ‘ demonstrate 
that, for the last century, the mortality 
of children in London has been con- 
stantly on the decline.” The table is 
as follows :— 


1750-69. | 1770-89. | 1790-1809.) 1810-29. 


307,395 | 319,477 | 886,393 | 477.910 
195,094 | 180,05 | 159.571 | 151794 
630 515 | 418 318 


the inconveniences by which health is 
most easily affected and life destroyed; 
but it will be sufficient to allude to the 
case of orphans, who, next to found- 
lings, are the most unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced for the preservation and 
enjoyment of life; and among whom, 
consequently, all other conditions be- 
ing equal, the mortality ismuch greater 
than among children who are tended 
with all a mother’s care, and cherished 
with all a mother’s affection. And yet 
it is not less instructive than cheering, 
to observe how much it is in our power 
to do, by kind and rational treatment, 
even for that unfortunate class. Of 
this we have a remarkable example in 
the Orphan Asylum of Albany, which 
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was opened in the end of 1829 with 
about 70 children; but in which the 
average up to August 1836, subse- 
quently amounted to 80. During the 
first three years, when an imperfect 
mode of management was in opera- 
tion, from four to six children were 
constantly on the sick-list, and some- 
times more; one or two assistant- 
nurses were necessary; a physician 
was in regular attendance twice or 
thrice a-week ; and the deaths amount- 
ed in all to between thirty and forty, or 
about one every month. At the end 
of this time, an improved system of 
treatment was begun, and, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages insepar- 
able from the orphan state of the.chil- 
dren, the results were in the highest 
degree satisfactory. ‘‘ The nursery 
was soon entirely vacated, and the ser- 
vices of the nurse and physician no 
longer needed; and, FOR MORE THAN 
‘TWO YEARS, NO CASE OF SICKNESS OR 
DEATH TOOK PLACE. In the succeed- 
ing twelve months, there were three 
deaths, but they were new inmates, 
and diseased when they were received, 
and two of them were idiots.”’ The su- 
-perintendents farther state, that “since 
the new regimen has been fully adopt- 
ed, there has been a remarkable in- 
crease of health, strength, activity, vi- 
_vacity, cheerfulness, and contentment, 
among the children ;—the change of 
temper is also very great. They have 
become less turbulent, irritable, pee- 
vish, and discontented, and far more 
manageable, gentle, peaceable, and 
kind to each other.’* 

Here, then, is the most convincing 
evidence that it really is in the power 
of man to prevent and mitigate infant 
suffering by knowledge and the en- 
lightened exercise of reason. When 
we contrast the health and comfort 
enjoyed by the poor orphans under 
one system of treatment, with the sick- 
ness, sorrow, and loss of life, entailed 
upon them by tke other, we are forced 
to admit, that parents themselves are 
in a great measure the arbiters of their 
children’s fate, and that a heavy re- 
Sponsibility attaches to those among 
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them who carelessly undertake such a 
trust, without any attempt to qualify 
themselves for the adequate discharge 
of the duties involved in it. I am 
anxious to impress this upon the reader 
at the very outset; because it is only 
under a conviction that it 7s in our 
power to avert many of the evils which 
afflict the young, that an active inte- 
rest can be felt in investigating their 
origin, and assiduously using the means 
required for their prevention and re- 
moval. If any of the diseases which 
commonly destroy life in infancy, can 
be warded off by proper care and good 
treatment, as the above example strik- 
ingly shews, no parent can remain in- 
different to the inquiry, by what means 
so desirable an end is to be accomplish- 
ed; because nothing can justify ne- 
glect where its consequences are so 
evidently serious, 

It may be argued, that the examples 
already given are extreme cases, and 
that no such mismanagement or fa- 
tality occurs in strictly private life. 
Most of them, certainly, are extreme 
cases; but I select them on that very 
account, because they shew the more 
incontestibly how extensive the sphere 
of our influence is, and how important 
it is to the young that our manage- 
ment of them should be in strict ac- 
cordance with the nature of the in- 
fant constitution and with the laws of 
health. But though it be in hospitals 
and other institutions for children that 
the fearful results of bad treatment 
occur, we must not infer that the re- 
cords‘of family practice are altogether 
unstained with errors of a similar na- 
ture, and that, among the wealthier 
classes at least, nothing more can be 
done for the preservation of infant 
health and life. . On the contrary, we 
have too good reason to believe that, 
even among the best educated classes, 
many lives are cut short by misma- 
nagement in infancy, which might be 
saved if the parents only possessed in 
time a portion of that knowledge and 
practical sense which dire experience 
sometimes impresses upon them when 
too late. 

The grand principle, then, which both 
parents and medical men ought to have 
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ever before their eyes, is, that human 
life was not intended to be extinguish- 
ed at its very dawn; and that, when 
it is so extinguished, this is always 
from the operation of previously ex- 
isting causes, some of which might 
have been discovered and removed, 
while others, if not entirely counter- 
acted, might have been, at least, par- 
tially subdued. This being the case, 
the first duty of the parents is obvi- 
ously to make themselves acquainted 
with the general nature and treatment 
of the infant constitution, that they 
may not unnecessarily risk the wel- 
fare of their child, and their own peace 
of mind, upon the mere chance of find- 
ing a well qualified substitute in a 
lower and still more imperfectly edu- 
cated class than their own. ‘To the 
right-minded mother, the management 
and training of her children ought to 
appear in the same light as the exer- 
cise of a profession. It is her natural 
and special vocation, and she is as 
much bound to fit herself for the dis- 
charge of the active duties it devolves 
upon her, as the father and husband 
is to prepare himself for the exercise 
of the profession by which he is to 
provide for their support. In no point 
of view, therefore, is it possible to de- 
fend the prevailing error of leaving 
out what ought thus to constitute an 
essential part of female domestic edu- 
cation. ‘Till this defect be remedied, 
thousands of young beings who might 
have been preserved, will continue to 
be cut off in the very outset of exist- 
ence, to the lasting grief of those who 
would have been delighted to guard 
them against every danger, had they 
only known how to set about it. Even 
in the best regulated families it is rare 
to meet with a mother, who, before be- 
coming such, has devoted the least at- 
tention to the study of the infant con- 
stitution, to the principles on which it 
ought to be-treated, or to the laws by 
which its principal functions are regu- 
lated. The parent, in fact, enters upon 


the important charge entrusted to her | 


care with less previous preparation for 
its proper fulfilment, than if it were a 
plant or flower which God had com- 
mitted to her management, instead of 


a living being, in whose existence and 
happiness her whole soul is centered. 
If a rare or curious flower is presented 
to her, she will inquire minutely about 
its natural habits, the time and man- 
ner of watering it, the best exposure 
in which to place it, and the admission 
or exclusion of the external air; and 
she will act upon the information. But 
when a human being is confided to her, 
the same person will often unhesitat- 
ingly accept of the trust, without ask- 
ing a single question about the neces- 
sary treatment, and will rely impli- 
citly on the misty experience of an un- 
informed nurse for guidance in her 
most difficult and deeply interesting 
duty. Itis true that there are some 
nurses well qualified by strong natural 
sense and much experience to direct 
the mother in her arduous undertak- 
ing ; but these are, unhappily, the rare 
exceptions to a very general rule, and 
can never justify the parent for ne- 
glect of a duty imposed upon her, not 
less by her own maternal feelings, than 
by the laws of the Divine Creator. 

In making these remarks, I have no 
wish to throw unmerited blame upon 
mothers, who suffer merely from the 
defects of their own education, and can- 
not help themselves. My only object 
is to draw attention to the fact that 
such defects not only exist, but exert a 
most injurious influence on happiness, 
and that they are not incapable of re- 
moval. All that is required is, first, to 
ascertain what are the social duties 
which belong peculiarly to woman; and 
then to give her when young that kind 
of education which, besides elevating 
and enlightening her general character, 
shall best qualify her for their ready 
fulfilment. 

On examining the social position of 
woman with this view, we cannot fail 
to perceive that the domestic circle is 
her peculiar province. While the hus- 
band and father is toiling abroad for 
the means of comfortable subsistence, 
on her devolve, in an especial manner, 
the duties connected with the family at 
home. To her exclusively the infant 
looks for that cherishing and affection- 
ate care which its tender and delicate 
frame requires; and to her the child 
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directs every appeal, whether of kind- 
ness or suffering, in the full confidence 
that she will be ever watchful for its 
happiness and relief, and that from her 
2 look or a cry will procure the requi- 
site sympathy or aid. She alone it is 
who provides its nourishment, regu- 
lates its exercise, and watches over its 
slumbers. But when we inquire to what 
extent her previous education has fitted 
her for the intelligent discharge of the 
duties which thus constitute the chief 
objects of her social existence, we find 
that, perhaps in the majority of in- 
stances, on no one point relating to 
them has she received even a tittle of 
instruction; and that she enters upon 
the married state, and becomes a mo- 
ther, without a suspicion of her defi- 
ciency in even the most ordinary infor- 
mation concerning the natureand func- 
tions of the infant being whom she is 
suddenly called upon to cherish and 
bring up. When her heart is wrung 
by witnessing its sufferings, and she 
knows not to what hand to turn to save 
it from impending danger, she bitterly 
laments her own helplessness, and ear- 
nestiy wishes she knew how to afford 
it succour. But not being aware that 
much of the difficulty and danger pro- 
ceeds from defective education in her- 
self, and an ignorance of her peculiar 
duties, which would be culpable if it 
were voluntary, she grieves over her 
present affliction, without its once oc- 
curring to her that those who come af- 
ter her must, in their turn, go through 
the same painful and profitless experi- 
ence with their children; unless, by a 
rational exercise of foresight, they be 
previously prepared, by the acquisi- 
tion of the requisite knowledge and 
training, for that sphere in id ae they 
are afterwards to move. 

Té is true that all women are not des- 
tined, in the course of nature, to be- 
come mothers; but how very small is 
the number of those who are uncon- 
nected by family ties, friendship, or 
sympathy, with the children of others! 
how very few are there who, at some 
time or other of their lives, would not 
find their usefulness and happiness in- 
creased by the possession of a kind of 
knowledge so intimately allied to their 


best feelings and affections! and how 
important is it to the mother herself, 
that her efforts should be seconded by 
intelligent instead of ignorant assist- 
ants! Sickness or other duties may 
withdraw her from her sphere for a 
time, and if she leaves no one behind 
in whose judgment, knowledge, and 
watchfulness, she can confide, how mi- 
serable for both herself and her off- 
spring! In all points of view, every 
right-minded woman has an interest in 
the present inquiry, and in removing 
the ignorance in which the subject has 
been involved. 

It may, indeed, be alleged, that mo- 
thers require no knowledge of the laws 
of the infant constitution, or of the 
principles of infant management, be- 
cause medical aid is always at hand to 
correct their errors. As society is at 
present constituted, however, profes- 
sional men are rarely consulted till the 
evil is done, and health is broken; and 
even if they were, it requires intelli- 
gence and information in the mother 
to fulfil their instructions in a rational 
and beneficial spirit. During infirm 
health circumstances are continually 
changing ; and were the orders given 
to-day to be acted upon to the letter a 
month hence, without regard to what 
had happéned in the interval, it is just 
as likely that harm would be done as 
that benefit would result. On the mo- 
ther therefore, aided, at most, by the 
nurse, devolves in reality the chief re- 
sponsibility. She alone is always on 
the spot, and can act and direct with 
the certainty of being obeyed. If she 
be thoroughly acquainted with her 
duties, her spirit will pervade every 
movement, even when she is necessarily 
absent ;—whereas, if she be ignorant 
or contradictory in her notions, the 
more constant and watchful her super- 
intendence, the more mischief will be 
done, and the more open will she be to 
the influence of prejudiceand quackery. 

This is no overdrawn picture. Ihave 
seen examples of both kinds of mothers. 
The enlightened are, unhappily, the 
more rare: but under their manage- 
ment a nursery is like a paradise upon 
earth, compared to one under the more 
ordinary guidance. In one of the lat- 
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cer kind, I lately saw a strong and na- 
turally healthy infant literally gasping 
for breath, and ina state bordering on 
convulsions, from extreme anxiety on 
the part of the parent to exclude every 
breath of air from a nursery overheated 
by a large fire, as a precaution against 
cold, which she supposed to have been 
- the chief cause of the death of a former 
child. So dexterously were the win- 
dows papered up, and every key-hole 
and chink obstructed, that air enough 
could not find admittance to keep upa 
current through the chimney, and vo- 
lumes of smoke fell down where smoke 
had never before beenseen. The poor 
mother was distressed at this new 
source of danger; and when I pointed 
out its cause, and insisted on the ad- 
mission of fresh air as all that was 
wanted to cure the smoke and restore 
the child, she remonstrated with all the 
earnestness of the most tender affection. 
With difficulty I carried the point, and 
remained to prevent the too speedy ter- 
mination of the experiment, and to wit- 
ness the result. Inavery few minutes 
the uneasy twitching and contraction 
of the features ceased, and in a quarter 
of an hour a smile of contentment and 
cheerfulness took their place, and en- 
couraged the mother to allow the con- 
tinued entrance of some small portion 
of air, although still with not a little 
of anxious apprehension for the cold 
which she expected ere long to make 
“its dreaded appearance. The child, 
however, took no cold, and required 
only fresh air, moderate diet, and exer- 
cise, to restore it to perfect health. 

I mention this case, because it is the 
most striking which I have seen of ig- 
norance of a few important truths ut- 
terly defeating all the watchful but ill- 
directed care of the most devoted affec- 
tion. The mother was in every other 
respect a sensible and right-minded 
woman, and had received what is called 
a good education; but, from not pos- 
sessing any conception of the nature of 
the human constitution, or the laws by 
which its most important functions are 
regulated, and having lived for many 
years among a very rude and ignorant 
people, the very strength of her feel- 
ings on every thing in which her child 
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was concerned laid her judgment so 
completely open to the influence of 
every prejudice and antiquated super- 
stition, as to endanger its existence by 
the very measures which she adopted 
for its benefit. 

From these considerations, then, it 
seems to me to be urgently necessary 
that female education should be placed 
on such a footing as should tend to fit 
both mind and body for the duties as 
well as for the embellishments of life, 
—for the substantial happiness of the 
domestic circle, at least as much as for 
the light and fleeting hours of fashion- 
ableamusement,—and that, whileevery 
effort is made to refine and elevate the 
mind, the solid substratum of useful 
knowledge should not be neglected. 

Admitting, then, that every mother 
should possess a general acquaintance 
with the nature and functions of the 
infant constitution, and with the con- 
ditions required for their healthy per- 
formance, it may be asked, Where is 
the necessary information to be obtain- 
ed, seeing that none such is taught to 
her at school orat home, and that very 
few treatises fitted for her perusal are 
any where to be met with? This diffi- 
culty is not without force. The desir- 
ableness of constituting such know- 
ledge a part of female education, and 
the possibility of communicating it in 
an intelligible form, have as yet been 
strongly perceived only by a few, and 
consequently little has been done to 
supply the want. Now, however, the 
omission is becoming every day more 
apparent, and several works, more or 
less adapted for the purpose, have ac- 
cordingly made their appearance. But 
as none of them embraces all that I con- 
ceive to be required, I have ventured 
upon the present attempt to supply the 
necessary information in a plain and 
intelligible manner, not with the view 
of superseding other works, but of add- 
ing to their utility. Mncouraged by 
the facility with which the principles 
unfolded in my former publications on 
health, education, and diet, have been 
apprehended and acted upon by many 
parents in the general management of 
themselves and their families, I shall 
now endeavour to convey to the reader 
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such an account of the infant consti- 
tution, and of the chief conditions by 
which its health is influenced, as shall 
not only be intelligible to, but practi- 
cally useful in the hands of, every pa- 
rent of ordinary capacity. Inthe choice 
of the subjects, and in the manner of 
treating them, I shall endeavour at once 
to embrace every important truth bear- 
ing upon infant health, and to avoid 
offending even the most sensitive deli- 
cacy; and wherever I may fall short of 
attaining my aim, I shall rely on the 
indulgent forbearance of the reader, in 
the full assurance that ample allow- 
ance will be made for the difficulties 
inseparable from the subject. 


CHAPTER II. 


INFANT HEALTH NOT THE RESULT OF 
ACCIDENT BUT DEPENDENT ON 
FIXED LAWS. 


From the evidence adduced in the 
preceding chapter, the conclusion is ir- 
resistible, that infant health and life 
depend essentially on the kind of ma- 
nagement to which the young being is 
subjected, and the nature of the cir- 
cumstances by which it is surrounded. 
Where these are both favourable, the 
child will enjoy the highest degree of 
health of which its natural constitution 
is susceptible ; and where the manage- 
ment is bad, or the child’s situation un- 
favourable, its life and health will al- 
ways be proportionally precarious. 

In practice, the principle implied in 
the foregoing propositions admits of 
many most useful applications; and it 
is on this account that [ am so anxious 
to impress it on the mind of the reader. 
lt alone explains the progress which 
has been already made in diminishing 
infant mortality, and encourages us to 
renewed exertion, in the full assurance 
that disease and death will be averted 
from infancy in exact proportion as we 
shall succeed in bringing the treatment 
of the young into harmony with the 
laws of the human constitution, or, in 
other words, with the laws of the Crea- 


tor. Much as the management of in- 
fancy has been improved of late years, 
a great deal still remains to be done ; 
and when we consider how little regard 
has been paid in past times to the dis- 
covery or fulfilment of the conditions 
required for the healthy action of the 
different animal functions, and how 
much of bad health has thence arisen, 
we cannot but look forward with hope 
to the time when a general knowledge 
of physiology shall constitute a part of 
early education, and become a living 
guide to the parent as well as the phy- 
sician, in directing the management of 
the young. 

Let it never be forgotten, then, that 
disease and untimely death are the re- 
sults, not of chance, or of any abstract 
necessity, but simply of the infringe- 
ment of the conditions on which God 
has decreed the welfare of the various 
organs of the body to depend, and the 
implied requirement to observe which 
has therefore been appropriately named 
the organic law. When these condi- 
tions are fulfilled, health is preserved. 
When they are neglected or infringed, 
the action of the organ is impeded or 
disordered, or, in other words, disease ° 
begins. Thus, when a fit of indiges- 
tion is occasioned by excessive eating 
or drinking, the disease is caused by 
the infringement of that law which 
requires, as a prerequisite of healthy 
digestion, that the food and drink be 
adapted in quantity and quality to the 
state of the constitution and mode of 
life. And, in like manner, when in- 
flammation of the eye is excited by 
lengthened exposure to a very bright 
or concentrated light, the disturbance 
arises from transgressing that organic 
law which requires light to bear a cer- 
tain relation to the natural constitu- 
tion of the eye. If, in defiance of this 
law, we exercise the eye with a light 
either too intense or tod feeble, or if we 
look continuously through glasses cal- 
culated either to concentrate or dis- 
perse the rays of light in a higher de- 
gree than that for which the structure 
of the eye is adapted, disorder of its 
organization, or, in other words, dis- 
ease of the eye, is sure to follow; and 


so long as the deranging cause is al- 
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lowed to remain in operation, we may 
use the dest devised treatment for the 
cure of the disease without the smallest 
benefit. But, on the other hand, the 
moment we adapt the light and the 
exercise to the altered state of the or- 
gan, so as to give due effect to the pre- 
servative powers of Nature, the very 
same treatment may be followed with 
success, because now the laws of the 
function are fulfilled. Hence, too, the 
uselessness of attempting to cure in- 
digestion, for instance, by medicine 
alone, without fulfilling the conditions 
of health of the stomach, by the due 
adaptation of the diet, and mode of 
life, to its altered state. 

From these considerations, it is evi- 
dently a matter of importance to as- 
certain, in every instance, what the 
cause of bad health is, and upon what 
organs its chief effect is produced. In 
infancy, for example, convulsions are 
of frequent occurrence, and attended 
vith much danger; but if we neglect 
to discover their exciting cause, and 
prescribe merely for the convulsions 
themselves, we shall not only often fail 
to put a stop to them, but may actual- 
ly leave their causes in full operation, 
where it is easy to remove them, and 
thereby prevent the occurrence of the 
fits. Thus, one cause of convulsions is 
breathing impure air, another is the 
irritation of teething, and a third is 
improper diet. Of the first we have 
already mentioned several instances, 
and, among others, those which occur- 
red in the Dublin Lying-in Hospital. 
For many years the disease was treated 
in that institution without any refer- 
ence to the particular cause which pro- 
duced it, and the result was, as we have 
seen, the annual loss of several hundred 
lives. When at last the impurity of 
the air arrested attention, and means 
were resorted to for its correction, the 
frequency of convulsive disease dimi- 
nished to a surprising extent. Here, 
then, was one powerful cause (consist- 
ing in the infringement of the laws of 
respiration), Which might have been 
avoided with ease from the very be- 
ginning, had its real influence been 
sooner discovered. 

In the same way all the causes of 
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disease operate by infringing the con- 
ditions of health of some organ or or- 
gans of the body; and if it were pos- 
sible to discover the whole of these 
conditions as affecting all the organs, 
and we had it in our power to fulfil 
them scrupulously, we should thereby 
ward off disease altogether, and insure 
the continuauce of life till the natural 
term of existence. But, partly from 
the hereditary imperfections of orga- 
nization caused by the abuses of our 
ancestors, and transmitted to us from 
them, and partly from the extent of 
our ignorance, and our limited power 
over external circumstances, we are 
very far from having reached, and pro- 
bably never shall reach, this pitch of 
perfection in the preservation of health, 
Still, however, whether we shall suc- 
ceed in actually attaining the object, 
or shall only approximate to it, the 
mode of pursuing it, and the desirable- 
ness of making the nearest possible ap- 
proach to it, remain precisely the same. 
The grand aim, consequently, in at- 
tempting to improve the treatment of 
infancy, ought to be, the discovery and 
fulfilment of the conditions on which 
the healthy action of the principal or- 
gans and functions depends. 

Two excellent practical results will 
follow from fixing our attention stea- 
diiy upon this guiding principle. The 
first is, that we shall never be able to 
witness the development of suffering 
or disease, without being instantly sti- 
mulated to the discovery, removal, and — 
future avoidance, of the cause by which 
it has been produced; and the second 
is, that we shall constantly be kept 
alive to the real influence of surround- 
ing agents and present treatment, and 
thus led to the earliest detection of 
errors which might be fraught with 
destruction if left long unremedied. 
Whereas, if we believe bad health to 
be the offspring of chance, and with- 
out relation to the actual management, 
or to fixed laws, we shall be able nei- 
ther to foresee and prevent mischief 
by timely watchfulness, nor to contri- 
bute intelligently or effectively to its 
removal when discovered. 

To this view of the general origin 
of disease, it has been objected that it 
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must be erroneous and dangerous, be- 
cause it is at variance with the doc- 
trine inculcated by some divines, that 
diseases are specially sent by a kind 
Providence exclusively for spiritual 
purposes, and have no reference to any 
merely physical errors or omissions on 
our part. But this objection arises 
from too narrow a conception of the 
workings of God’s providence, and is 
itself contradicted by daily and hourly 
experience, and by the habitual con- 
duct of mankind. If we adopt the 
principle, that disease is altogether in- 
dependent of physical care, and is sent 
for exclusively moral ends, it unavoid- 
ably follows that physical exposure or 


protection must be without influence |. 


on health, and that wet and cold, glut- 
tony and starvation, temperance and 
dissipation, care and neglect, will act 
injuriously or beneficially, not accord- 
ing to any fixed laws, but simply ac- 
cording to the spiritual necessities of 
the individual. On this view, any at- 
tempt to improve human health by re- 
gular attention to cleanliness, temper- 
ance, exercise, and pure air, must be 
futile, as the result will in no way be 
affected by such attention, but depend 
on moral conditions alone. On this 
theory, vaccination itself must be re- 
garded as an absurdity, and those must 
be the most healthy whose whole minds 
are devoted most exclusively to reli- 
gious and moral duties and contem- 
plations without regard to any physi- 
cal observances. 

Supposing this theory to be correct, 
the legitimate and unavoidable infer- 
ence from it would be that the health 
of the countless multitudes who never 
heard of Christianity, and who there- 
fore cannot, by possibility, be aware 
of any spiritual object in sickness, is 
regulated by different physiological 
laws from that of the devout Chris- 
tian; or, in other words, that the bo- 
dily functions of the Hindoo and the 
New Zealander, for example, must 
obey different laws from those of the 
Christianized European. But the very 
notion of such diversity in the laws 
of the Creator, carries with it its own 
refutation; for of all the character- 
istics of the Divine Being, none is 


more striking and wonderful than the 
unity, harmony, and stability, so deep- 
ly imprinted on all his arrangements. 
Universal experience, accordingly, de- 
monstrates that health zs affected by 
our own conduct, and és under the in- 
fluence of fixed laws; and there is not 
a living being who does not act habi- 
tually and instinctively on the faith of 
this being the case. Without the as- 
sumption of this. truth, indeed, me- 
dicine and surgery would have no 
foundation whatever, because there 
could then be no proper distinction 
between diseases; no general regular- 
ity in their course; and no indications 
for treatment. 

It is perfectly true, that disease and 
recovery both proceed from the Divine 
will; and that, like every other dis- 
pensation, they ought to be made avail- 
able to moral and religious improve- 
ment, as well as to a better observance 
of the laws of health. But it is not 
less true that, except under a miracu- 
lous interposition, the Divine will acts 
through secondary causes and accord- 
ing to established laws, to which we, 
as created beings, are expressly re- 
quired to conform. It is important to 
keep this fact constantly in view; for, 
in practice, it is really far from indif- 
ferent which of the preceding princi- 
ples we assume as a guide. Let us 
suppose, for example, that a child, 
previously in excellent health, is left 
alone for a few minutes, and that, soon 
after the return of its attendant, it is 
taken ill and dies. No apparent cause 
for the sudden transition being known, 
the event will, on the one view, be re- 
garded as simply a dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, probably for the chastisement 
of the parents for allowing their affec- 
tions to be too exclusively absorbed by 
the child, and no precautions against 
the repetition of such an occurrence 
will be thought of. Every duty will be 
considered as fulfilled, if the sin which 
drew down the punishment be felt, and 
the affections be thenceforth centered 
on higher things. But, on the other 
principle, that God always acts through 
regular means, attention will be neces- 
sarily roused to the discovery of the 
particular cause which was in opera- 
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tion. On careful inquiry, it perhaps 
turns out that, in the momentary ab- 
sence of the nurse, the child has swal- 
lowed some sugar-of-lead imprudently 
left within its reach. This discovery, 
it will be observed, alters the whole 


complexion of the case, so far as re-. 


gards our conduct. It may still, as 
before, be regarded as a dispensation ; 
but it is no longer a dispensation of a 
special or miraculous kind, but one ac- 
cording to fixed and known laws, and 
dependent on the known poisonous 
qualities of the substance. We can 
no longer say, that it was a dispensa- 
tion unconnected with our own con- 
duct; for every one will admit that, 
if the poison had not been left within 
reach, the child would have been alive 
and well. It is the same in cases of 
ordinary disease. A cause exists, whe- 
ther we can see it or not. In general, 
we can discover it by careful examina- 
tion; but sometimes we cannot. It, 
therefore, becomes a direct duty to 
study the nature of the infant econo- 
my, and discover the causes of the dis- 
eases by which life is endangered. If 
we shall succeed in the discovery, and 
be able to remove these causes, we shall 
have the unchangeableness of the great 
Creator for a guarantee that the safety 
of the child will thereby be infallibly 
secured : Whereas, if we shall continue 
to look upon the accident as a purely 
spiritual warning, and consequently 
neglect the means of future safety, a se- 
cond accident may occur as readily as 
the first—seeing that the properties of 
the poison, and of all other external 
objects, always have been, and will for 
ever remain, the same as they now are; 
and that the human body will continue 
to be acted upon by them in precisely 
the same way. The question thus just 
comes to be, Whether it is more hum- 
ble and respectful in us to study what 
are really the decrees of the Divine 
will, and endeavour to act in accord- 
ance with them, as the surest way to 
obtain God’s blessing on our efforts; 
or to shut our eyes to the means by 
which He acts and manifests His will, 
and, while paying him a well-meant 
but blind homage, to disregard or even 
run counter to his instructions, in the 


vain hope that, in compassion for our 
weakness, He will alter the order of 


nature in our favour? If the former 
be the more correct view, we must be- 
gin by making ourselves acquainted 
with the properties of substances and 
their effects on the human frame; and 
after modifying our own conduct to the 
utmost of our power in accordance with 
these, we may then with propriety hum- 
ble ourselves before God, and beseech 
him to bless our efforts, and overlook 
the imperfections inseparable from our 
obedience. But so long as we shew 
practical contempt for His will, by the 
neglect of the conditions on which alone 
He offers safety, it seems to me more 
akin to presumption than to reverence, 
to expect a special interference of His 
providence, to avert the consequences 
of our deliberate disobedience. 

In ordinary disease, the principle is 
precisely the same as in the supposed 
case of poisoning. One person is seized 
with a violent inflammation: On in- 
quiry, we find that he sat chilled and 
wet on the top of a coach for some 
hours, and, on alighting, suddenly 
warmed himself at a large fire, and 
took a highly stimulating meal by 
way of driving out the cold. Here 
the cause is obvious, and admitted by 
every one, because, like the poison, 7 
is seen. But another individual falls 
into bad health, and, on inquiry, no 
cause known to or believed by himself 
to be sufficient, can be found out; and 
the conclusion is hastily formed, that 
no cause existed, and that the disease 
is simply a dispensation of Providence, 
unconnected with his own conduct. 
But here the explanation is, in truth, 
the same as in the case of the child 
swallowing the poison unobserved. A 
cause exists, although it has not yet 
been detected; and its being hidden 
from view ought to prompt us to more 
careful observation and increased ex-~ 
ertion to find it out, rather than to 
ascribe the result to a special and di- 
rect interposition of Providence. If 
we act on the former principle, we 
shall most likely succeed in discover- 
ing the cause, and in future be able to 
guard against it ; whereas, if we adopt 
the latter we shall have no motive for 
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increased watchfulness, and may not 
only remain in ignorance, but leave 
the injurious influence in full and un- 
disturbed activity. 

In inculcating the necessity, there- 
fore, of making ourselves acquainted 
with the laws of the infant organiza- 
tion, and in mentioning the certainty 
of deriving advantage by acting in ac- 
eordance with them, I am so far from 
setting aside the influence of Divine 
Providence, that, on the contrary, my 
chief object is to enforce attention to 
its ever-present existence, and, by ex- 
plaining the mode in which it operates, 
to point out the surest way of obtain- 
ing its aid in all our attempts at im- 
proving our own condition. And it 
is the grossest perversion of the truth 
to say, that because we insist on the 
use of the means which God himself 
has appointed, we therefore deny or 
set aside the operation. of His will. 
In every instance, except in that of a 
miraculous interposition, God acts ac- 
cording to fixed general laws, which He 
has foreseen to be sufficient for every 
exigency ; and to disregard these His 
decrees, is as truly to rebel against His 
will as it would be to act in the face 
of any of His written commandments. 

As, then, the external causes of dis- 
ease disorder the organization, by in- 
fringing some one or other of the laws 
or conditions of its normal (from nor- 
ma, arule) or healthy action, it natu- 
rally follows, that, to understand tho- 
roughly their mode of operation, we 
must be acquainted with the nature 
end principal conditions of the healthy 
functions ; for without this knowledge, 
we shall often fail in detecting aber- 
rations from them in time to prevent 
the mischief which is sure to ensue, 
and which might otherwise easily be 
obviated. And, accordingly, nothing 
is more common than for patients and 
parents to declare, from ignorance 
alone, that no cause of any kind has 
been in operation, where the practi- 
tioner is able to trace one of a very 
influential kind. Nay, it occasionally 
happens, that, from knowing nothing 
of the laws of the animal economy, the 
parents cannot comprehend the action 
of a cause ‘when pointed out to tiem ; 


and, confiding in their own judgment, 
deliberately leave it in full play, un- 
der the false belief that it is in no way 
injurious. 

For this and other reasons, it is very 
desirable, not only that every parent 
should possess some knowledge of the 
structure and laws of the animal eco- 
nomy, but that, in laying down rules 
for the improvement of health and the 
prevention of disease, every opportu- 
nity should be embraced by the prac- 
titioner, to explain the laws and func- 
tions to which they have reference, 
and thus to fix attention on the more 
accurate and timely observance of 
every circumstance likely to derange 
healthy action; and such, accordingly, 
shall be my aim in the following pages. 

When, with the aid of the principle 
just laid down, that illness always re- 
sults from the infringement of some 
one or other of the laws which regu- 
late the various animal functions, we 
look around us and try to discover 
why the children of one family are al- 
most always healthy, and those of an- 
other almost always ailing, we gene- 
rally succeed in tracing the result 
either to the kind of bodily constitu- 
tion derived from the parents, or to 
a difference in the management and 
external situation of the families to 
which they respectively belong. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, we are entirely at 
a loss to assign any sufficient cause; 
but even in such cases, reason and ana- 
logy entitle us to assume, that causes 
are always in operation, though they 
are not found out. Sometimes they 
are hidden from our view, only be- 
cause the medical attendant has not 
sufficient opportunity of discovering 
their existence, and the parents are 
too little acquainted with the animal 
economy, to be able to tell when and 
in what respects their management is 
imperfect. I have, in several instances, 
experienced this truth, and been un- 
able, when first called in, to fix upon 
any error of regimen or treatment to 
account for the illness; and yet, upon 
more familiar acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the family, have 


| found ative causes in full, and pre- 
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circumstances, then, ought either the 
practitioner or the parents to content 
themselves with a few brief answers to 
general questions; nor should they re- 
ceive the same statement as always 
bearing precisely the same meaning. 
Much erroneous practice arises from 
overlooking the latter source of fal- 
lacy. Nurses and mothers, in com- 
mon with other persons, use language 
not in reference to a fixed and abso- 
lute standard of meaning, but accord- 
ing to their own peculiar views and 
feelings. One is naturally disposed to 
exaggeration; another to over-anxiety ; 
a third to cheerful confidence. One is 
observant, and notices the minutest 
changes in her charge; while another 
is struck only by marked alterations. 
The result is, that each uses language 
under modifications peculiar to herself. 
In inquiring into the state of the 
bowels, for example, how various are 
the answers of different individuals 
founded on the very same observa- 
tions, where yet no one intends to mis- 
lead! The same thing happens in re- 
gard to every other occurrence; and 
hence the necessity for the exercise of 
caution by the physician in the inter- 
pretation of such information, and for 
verifying it to the utmost possible ex- 
tent by personal observation. For the 
same reason, he should make sure that 
everything which he recommends is un- 
derstood in the light in which he means tt ; 
and, from time to time, examine per- 
sonally the general management of ther 
child, without waiting till some glar- 
ing error has been committed, for the 
correcting of which his assistance is 
specially required. very sensible 
parent will duly appreciate such at- 
tention, and eagerly afford every faci- 
lity for the necessary observation. 
Here, however, I must remark, that 
truth and candour on the part of the 
parents and nurse towards the medical 
attendant are indispensable, if they 
have any-real regard either for the 
welfare of their children, or for their 
own character. In many families, 
sometimes from a positive desire of 
concealment, and sometimes from not 
perceiving the harm of a partial sup- 
pression of the truth, or being them- 
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selves unconsciously blinded by their 
too eager wishes to suppose everything 
to be right, the representations given 
to the medical adviser in regard to 
diet, cleanliness, exercise, and general 
management, are so far from correct, 
in the full sense of the term, that were 
he to rely implicitly upon them, the 
consequences would often be: very se- 
rious ; and occasionally no little dis- 
crimination is required to discover the 
real state of the case. It is not un- 
common to hear it avowed, that “ the 
doctor had ordered so and so, but that 
something else had been done;” or 
that “such a thing had happened to 
the child, but they took care not to 
say a word about it to the doctor.” 
Even mothers of much good sense in 
other respects, sometimes fall into this 
error, perhaps from a fear of displeas- 
ing the practitioner; and uninten- 
tionally cause serious misapprehen- 
sion, by leading him to believe that his 
treatment has failed, where, in reality, 
it has never been tried; and inducing 
him, on this false belief, to resort to 
other means which may in themselves 
be much less appropriate. very one 
conversant with nursery government 
must be aware, that these are not pic- 
tures drawn from fancy, but correct 
representations of what happens often 
where one would least expect it. I 
know one instance, indeed, where, from 
casual offence taken by the nurse 
against the medical adviser, the latter, 
although in daily attendance, was kept 
ignorant of what was really going on, 
and was led to prescribe and give di- 
rections, not one of which was ever 
fulfilled, although listened to with ap- 
parent deference and attention. The 
child was, of course, the sufferer in 
this case, as in all others of a similar 
kind; and had the nurse not chanced 
to possess some experience and skill, 
which enabled her to see in time the 
danger of the course she was pursuing, 
its life might have fallen a sacrifice to 
her pique. 

Supposing, then, that the parents 
have some general notion of the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, 
and of the peculiarities of the infant 
constitution, and that the medical ad- 
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viser enjoys proper opportunities of 
observation, there will occur very few 
cases of bad health in infancy, of which, 
if the constitution was originally good, 
some sufficient exciting cause cannot 
be detected, and very often be remov- 
ed; and where none can be traced, we 
may rest assured, that it is our igno- 
rance alone which prevents its disco- 
very. 

Speaking in a general sense, the 
various causes by which health is un- 
dermined in infancy, will be found to 
resolve themselves into two distinct 
classes, viz., those which have refer- 
ence to the state of the parent before 
the birth of the child, and those which 
act directly upon the latter after the 
commencement of its independent ex- 
istence. In the following Chapter we 
shall consider those which have refer- 
ence to the state of the parent. 


CHAPTER III. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE PARENTS ON THE HEALTH OF 
THE PROGENY. 


On looking abroad upon society, we 
perceive some families apparently sur- 
rounded by every external advantage, 
yet in which it is found difficult to rear 
any of the children to maturity. Hither 
from convulsions, scrofula, consump- 
tion, or some other form of bad health, 
one after another is carried off; and 
those who survive are characterized 
by great delicacy of constitution, and 
require the most assiduous care for 
their preservation. As a contrast to 
this, we meet with other families seem- 
ingly much less fortunate in their out- 
ward circumstances, but in which one 
child grows up after another as if no 
such thing as disease existed ; or as if 
the ordinary disorders of infancy were 
merely mysterious processes for the 
farther development of the bodily or- 


ganization. That such remarkable dif-' 


ferences exist, must have been observed 
by all who notice what is passing 


around them ; and, granting them to 
exist, the very important question oc- 
curs, On what do they depend ? 

Tio some extent, at least, we have no 
difficulty in answering the inquiry. 
The very terms of our statement im- 
ply that the unusual susceptibility of 
disease in the one case, and the immu- 
nity from it in the other, arise from 
no peculiarity of treatment or exter- 
nal situation, and must, therefore, de- 
pend on some inherent difference of 
constitution derived from one or other, 
or from both, of the parents. Such, ac- 
cordingly, is the truth; and so mani- 
fest is the influence of hereditary con- 
stitution upon the organism and quali- 
ties of the offspring, that, from the 
earliest ages, the attention of mankind 
has been directed to its observation. 
Where interest does not blind the judg- 
ment, there is thus an almost instinc- 
tive preference of a sound and morally 
respectable stock over one which is 
either unhealthy or remarkable for any 
moral or personal peculiarity. Appa- 
rent exceptions occur in cases where 
the children differ widely from their 
progenitors; but they are so few in 
number, and usually so easily explain- 
ed, that the general principle remains 
unshaken. 

Admitting, then, the reality of he- 
reditary influence, the next point of 
practical importance is to discover 
what are the conditions in the parents 
which affect most powerfully the fu- 
ture welfare of the child. The follow- 
ing are, perhaps, the most deserving 
of notice : 

1st, Natural infirmities of constitu- 
tion derived from their own parents. 

2dly, Premature marriages, espe- 
cially of delicate females, and persons 
strongly predisposed to hereditary dis- 
ease. 

3diy, Marriages between parties too 
nearly allied in blood, particularly 
where either of them is descended from 
an unhealthy race. 

4thly, Marriages contracted too late 
in life. 

5thly, Great disproportion in age be- 
tween between the parents. 

6thly, The state of the parents at the 
time of conception ; and, lastly, The 
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state of health and conduct of the mo- 


ther during pregnancy. Of these I shall 
speak in succession. 

It may be said, that, in a work like 
the present, destined chiefly for the 
guidance of parents and young prac- 
titioners, it is altogether superfluous 
to treat of any of the first five heads ; 
seeing that the child is supposed to be 
already in existence, and that it is no 
longer in our power to avert the con- 
sequences of a well or ill assorted mar- 
riage or infirm constitution. But this 
objection does not apply with much 
force; for the more delicate the in- 
fant is the more necessary does it be- 
come to detect the true source of the 
delicacy, that the means of remedying 
it may be applied with that discrimi- 
nation which is essential to success. 
The same treatment, for example, 
which is suitable for an infant whose 
infirm health arises from its inherit- 
ing the constitutional tendencies of 
the race of either parent, may not be 
equally suitable for another whose de- 
licacy is caused by disease occurring 
accidentally during the pregnancy of 
the mother. Here, then, is a strong 
practical reason why we should not 
‘only be aware of all the sources of in- 
fant delicacy, but also be able to dis- 

-criminate between them in every in- 
dividual case. 

But even supposing the children al- 
ready born to be beyond the reach of 
benefit from the inquiry, it is quite 
certain that, by improving the health 
of the parents, the future offspring will 
participate in the increased vigour, and 
more easily escape the evils which as- 
sail the earlier born. Nor is this the 
only consideration, important though it 
be; for parents have an advising and 
controlling power over the marriages of 
their children, and by convincing the 
understandings of the latter, may call 
into operation in early life, before the 
passions become enlisted in the deci- 
sion, a guiding influence which shall 
insensibly put them on their guard 
against forming an alliance with a very 
unhealthy or defective race. A kind 
and judicious parent may exercise a 
good deal of’ influence in this respect ; 
and if the young were accustomed to 
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see their parents and guardians acting 
more habitually under the guidance of 
principle, they would be much less apt 
than at present to follow heedlessly the 
bent of their own passions, in a matter 
so directly involving their permanent 
happiness. But when nothing is done, 
either by example or precept, to put 
the young on their guard, it is not sur- 
prising that mere inclination, family 
interest, and money, should be more 
important considerations in forming 
alliances, than family endowments of 
mind and body, or soundness of family 
health ; and so long as this shall be the 
case, 80 long will much misery continue 
to be produced, which might otherwise 
have been foreseen and prevented. 
The influence of original constitu- 
tion on the qualities and health of the 
progeny, is remarkably shewn in the 
families of some of the reigning princes 
of Europe, and of our own aristocracy, 
in which insanity or morbid eccentri- 
city, has been transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation. It is also mani- 
fest in the almost inevitable destruc- 
tion which seems to await the children 
of certain families about the period of 
adolescence. One after another drops 
into the grave from consumption, not- 
withstanding every precaution being 
used to ward off the unrelenting foe. 
The same principle is exemplified in 
its brighter aspect in the histories of 
long-lived persons, almost all of whom 
are found to have been descended from 
long-lived ancestors; in fact, nothing 
is more certain than that, other circum- 
stances being favourable, robust and 
healthy parents have robust and healthy 
children, The law, indeed, holds good 
throughout animated nature. In the 
vegetable world for example, quite 
as much importance is attached to the 
quality of the seed as to a good soil 
and good cultivation, and the highest 
prices are offered to obtain it. In 
like manner, among the lower ani- 
mals, as in horses, purity of race is 
prized above all other conditions, and 
so entire is the dependence placed 
upon the transmission of qualities by 
hereditary descent, that the genea- 
logy of the race-horse, of the hun- 
ter, and even of the farm-horse, is 
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looked upon as a sure criterion of the 
properties which may be expected in 
their progeny. In the dog, the sheep, 
and the different varieties of cattle, 
also, we calculate, with perfect cer- 
tainty, on the re-appearance of the qua- 
lities of the parents in their young. 
Man himself, as an organized being, 
constitutes no exception to the general 
law ; and it is a false and injurious de- 
licacy which would try to divert atten- 
tion from a truth so influential on hap- 
piness, and which has long forced it- 
self upon the notice of physiologists 
and physicians. In alluding to this 
subject, the great Haller mentions that 
he knew “a very remarkable instance 
of two noble ladies, who got husbands 
on account of their wealth, although 
they were nearly idiots, and from whom 
this mental defect has extended for a 
century into several families, so that 
some of all their descendents still con- 
tinue idiots in the fourth, and even the 
fifth generation.”* I have lately met 
with a very painful instance of a simi- 
lar nature, in which insanity suddenly 
appeared in a family solely in conse- 
quence of a strong hereditary predis- 
position. In another family in which 
scrofula descended from both parents, 
all the children were affected by it in 
its worst forms, and years of suffering 
ensued to those who survived. In al- 
lusion to such facts, the late Dr Gregory 
emphatically says, “ Parents frequently 
live over again in their offspring ; for 
children certainly resemble their pa- 
rents, not merely in countenance and 
bodily conformation, but in the general 
features of their minds, and in both 
virtues and vices. Thus the imperi- 
ous Claudian family long flourished at 
Rome, unrelenting, cruel, and despotic ; 
it produced the merciless and detestable 
tyrant Tiberius, and at length ended, 
after a course of six hundred years, in 
the bloody Caligula, Claudius, and 
Agrippina, and then in the monster 
Nero.”+ So accordant with nature is 
this description, that a clergyman in 
the south of England, on lately paying 
a Visit to an old mansion in Cornwall, 


* Elem. Physiol., lib. xxix., sect. 2, 8. 
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which had formerly belonged to his 
ancestors, was much surprised to meet 
with a striking likeness of himself, ar- 
rayed in armour, and some centuries 
old, In another portrait, he discovered 
an equally ancient and remarkable 
likeness of his eldest son, a boy of thir- 
teen. Dr Gregory used to mention in 
his lectures an amusing instance of the 
same kind which occurred to himself; 
but as similar facts are not rare, and 
their counterpart may be observed ina 
more or less marked degree in ordi- 
nary society, it is needless to adduce 
them. 

The most remarkable example, how- 
ever, of the hereditary transmission of 
qualities with which I am acquainted, 


| is that of Moses Le Compte, quoted by 


Dr Laycock, in the Lancet of 25th No- 
vember 1843, from the Baltimore Me- 
dical and Physical Repository. Le 
Compte was not only blind, but he had 
thirty-seven children and grandchildren, 
who also became blind. In all of them 
the blindness began about the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, and terminated in 
the total loss of sight about the age of 
twenty-two. Dr Holland mentions se- 
veral cases of a similar kind in his 
** Medical Notes and Reflections.” 

With such evidence before us, we 
are then perfectly warranted in main- 
taining that the possession, on the part 
of the parents, of a sound and vigorous 
bodily constitution, and an active well- 
balanced mind, exerts an important in« 
fluence in securing similar advantages 
for the offspring. If either parent in- 
herits the feeble delicacy or mental pe- 
culiarities of an unhealthy or eccentric 
race, the chances are, as we have al- 
ready seen, very great, that the off- 
spring will be characterized by pre- 
cisely similar tendencies. But, in com- 
pensation for this, the very same law by 
which the liability to gout, insanity, and 
consumption, is transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, enables us to reckon 
with equal certainty on the transmission 
of health and vigour, wherever these have 
been the hereditary features of the race. 

Those, then, who desire bodily and 
mental soundness in their offspring, 
ought carefully to avoid intermarrying 
with individuals who are either feeble 
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in constitution or strongly predisposed 
to any very serious disease, such as in- 
sanity, scrofula, cancer, or consump- 
tion; and above all, the greatest care 
should be taken against the union of 
the same morbid predisposition in both 
father and mother. Where any pecu- 
liarity of constitution is confined to one 
parent, and is not very strong, it may 
be kept in abeyance by a judicious mar- 
riage and mode of life; but where its 
influence is aggravated by being com- 
mon to both parents, and no systematic 
effort is made to counteract it, the child- 
ren can scarcely be expected to escape. 
Tam acquainted with families in which 
the consequences of acting in opposi- 
tion to this principle have been not less 
deplorable than manifest,—where seve- 
ral of the children have fallen victims 
to scrofula and consumption, and others 
survived in idiocy, induced solely by 
the imprudent intermarriage of persons 
nearly allied in blood, and both strong- 
ly predisposed to the same form of dis- 
ease. 

In thus insisting on the necessity of 
greater attention to the law of heredi- 
tary predisposition, I do not mean that 
the actual disease which afflicted the 
parent will certainly reappear in every 
one of the offspring; but only that the 
children of such parents will be much 
more liable to its invasion from the or- 
dinary accidents of life, than those be- 
longing to a healthier stock, and con- 
sequently will require unusual care 
and good management to protect them 
against it. One of the chief advantages, 
indeed, of being aware of the nature 
and extent of the influence, is the power 
which it gives us of diminishing its ope- 
ration by a system of treatment calcu- 
lated to strengthen the weaker points 
of the constitution. Thus, if a child 
inherits a very scrofulous habit from 
both of its parents, and is brought up 
under the same circumstances which 
induced or kept up the disease in them, 
there is next to a certainty that it will 
fall a victim to some form or other of 
scrofulous affection, or will escape only 
after a long and severe struggle. But 
if timely precaution is exercised, and 
the child is transferred for a few years 
to a drier and warmer climate, put on 


a proper regimen, and kept much in 
the open air, it may altogether escape 
the disease, and even enjoy permanent- 
ly a higher degree of good health than 
either of its parents ever experienced. 
. A precisely similar result will follow 
in other cases of family predisposition. 
The excitable and capricious children 
of parents who have been insane or are 
strongly predisposed to become so, will 
run great risk of lapsing into the same 
state, if brought up under circumstances 
tending to increase the irritability of 
the nervous system, and to call their 
feelings or passions into strong and ir- 
regular activity. Of this description 
are excessive intellectual exertion, keen 
competition at school, over-indulgence, 
capricious contradiction, and confine- 
ment in close warm rooms at home. 
Whereas, if subjected from the first to 
a mode of treatment calculated to allay 
nervous irritability, and give tone to 
the bodily organization and composure 
to the mind, the danger in after life 
may be greatly diminished, and a de- 
gree of security enjoyed which it would 
otherwise have been impossible to ob- 
tain. 

It is then the predisposition or un- 
usual liability, and not the actual dis- 
ease, which is thus transmitted from 
parent to child, and against which we 
cannot too carefully guard. When we 
see individual features reappear with 
striking accuracy in the offspring, we 
can scarcely doubt that other qualities 
of a less obvious kind descend with 
equal regularity. 

Next to the direct inheritance of a 
family predisposition, the constitutional 
tendencies derived from the union of pa- 
rents too nearly allied in blood, and more 
especially, if themselves of a tainted 
stock, ‘are perhaps the most prejudicial 
to infant health, and their baneful 
effects are nowhere more strikingly 
shewn than in the deteriorated off- 
spring of some of the royal families of 
Kurope, in which frequent intermar- 
riages have taken place without any 


regard being paid to the morbid pre- _ 


disposition on either side. They are, 
however, often observed in private life 
also, and especially among the Jews. 
In allusion tothis Dr Elliotson remarks, 
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that “the rich Jews in this country 
have the same bad custom of marrying 
first cousins; and I never saw so many 
instances of squinting, stammering, 
peculiarity of manner, imbecility, or 
insanity, in all their various degrees, 
intense nervousness, &c., in an equal 
number of other persons.”* Where 
very near relations marry who are 
themselves infirm, there is usually 
either no progeny, or one characterized 
by unusual delicacy of constitution. 
The period of life at which the parents 
marry exercises a great influence on 
the health and qualities of the offspring. 
If the parents have married at a very 
early age, and before the full develop- 
ment and maturity of their own organ- 
ism, the children are generally more 
deficient in stamina than those born 
subsequently and under more favour- 
able circumstances. This, indeed, is 


one of the reasons why the children of | 


the same family often present consider- 
able differences of constitution and 
character, and why the first-born is oc- 
casionally puny in an otherwise vigor- 
ous race. Marriage, therefore, ought 
never to take place before maturity, 
because the system is not sufficiently 
consolidated for the labour of reproduc- 
tion ; and, as a consequence, both pa- 
rent and child suffer from anticipating 
the order of nature. In this country, 
it may be stated as the general rule, 
that females do not attain their full de- 
velopment before from twenty to twen- 
ty-five years of age, and males between 


twenty-five and thirty. But, in defi-’ 


ance of this fact, it is not uncommon 
to encourage a precocious and delicate 
creature to marry at sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, at the manifest risk, 
not only of entailing infirm health up- 
on herself and her future offspring, but 
of throwing away the best chance of 
her own permanent happiness. I am 
acquainted with more than one instance 
of this kind, in which the mothers died 
in early youth, worn out by successive 
child-births, and the progeny was al- 
most without exception infirm. In the 
case of the lower animals the principle 
is perfectly well known, and, money 


_* Elliotson’s Human Physiology, 5th edi- 
tion, p.1098, 


being there at stake, especial care is 
taken to prevent similar errors being 
committed. 

Late marriages are scarcely less un- 
favourable tothe health of the offspring, 
when there is any, than those contract- 
ed invery early life. Indeed, as remark~ 
ed by Dr Steinau, this seems to be one 
of the chief causes of the delicacy fre- 
quently observed in the children of 
healthy parents.* Beyond a certain 
age neither animals nor plants are ca- 
pable of producing a vigorous pro- 
geny, and hence the postponement of 
marriage beyond the period of matu- 
rity, now so common, especially among 
professional men suffering under the 
influence of strong competition for a 
livelihood, is not unfrequently a source 
of evil to their offspring. Every ob- 
server whose attention has been di- 
rected to the subject, must have seen 
examples of this kind, and I have met 
with several in which the infirm health 
of the children was obviously ascrib- 
able to the parents not having married 
till their own vigour had begun to de- 
cline. In the natural order of events, 
the impulse to propagate has lost much 
of its force before the age of forty, and 
comparatively few children are born 
after that age to parents who have been 
united soon after attaining maturity. 
In many cases of late marriages also, 
the constitution of the parents has been 
impaired by over-exertion, dissipation, 
great exposure, or even by the very 
disappointment to the domestic affec- 
tions consequent on involuntary celi- 
bacy. 

Another cause of infirm health in 
children, which ought not to be over- 
looked, is great disparity of years in the 
two parents. When one of the parents 
is very young and the other already 
advanced in life, the constitution of the 
offspring is very rarely sound; but it 
is sufficient to call attention to the 
fact. 

The next circumstance which per- 
manently influences the health of the 
offspring is the state of the parents at the 
time of conception. It is well known 
that while all the children of the same 


* Steinau’s Essay on Hereditary Diseases, 
p. 21, London, 1843. 
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family have a certain general resem- 
blance, no two of them are exactly 
alike. The chief reason of this differ- 
ence is the unavoidable change in the 
state of the parents, induced partly by 
the lapse of years, and partly by ex- 
ternal circumstances acting upon their 
bodily and mental constitution. After 
the evidence already given, it seems 
highly probable that the offspring may 
be affected even by any temporary dis- 
turbance of health in the parents about 
the time at which conception takes 
place. Anxiety of mind or unusual 
depression of spirits in the father have 
been found imprinted in ineffaceable 
characters on the organization of the 
child; and instances are known in 
which idiocy in the offspring has been 
apparently the result of accidental in- 
toxication on the part of a generally 
temperate father. I have lately heard 
of an unequivocal case of this kind; 
and a stronger motive to regularity of 
living, and moderation in passion, can 
scarcely be presented to a right-mind- 
ed parent, than the simple statement 
of their permanent influence on his 
future offspring. Many a father has 
grieved over, and perhaps resented, 
the distressing and irreclaimable fol- 
lies of a wayward son, without suspect- 
ing that they actually derived their 
origin from some forgotten irregularity 
of his own, 

Another and very influential source 
of delicacy in children is, a habitually 
deteriorated state of health in the parents, 
arising chiefly from mismanagement or 
neglect, and shewing itself in a lower- 
ed tone of all the animal functions, and 
a general feeling of not being well. Of 
all the causes of this description, per- 
haps the most frequent and injurious 
to the offspring is habitual indigestion 
and its consequence, impaired nutri- 
tion. Sir James Clark has shewn very 
clearly, in his admirable work on Con- 
sumption, that the appearance of scro- 
fula in the families of persons not 
themselves tainted by it, is often partly 
owing to the hurtful influence of dys- 
pepsia in the parent brought on and 
kept in activity by mental indolence, 
irregularities of regimen, and impure 
air, It is in this way that many per- 
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sons pass years of their lives in a con- 
stant state of suffering from “ bilious” 
and “ stomach” complaints induced by 
inattention to diet, exercise, cleanli- 


ness, ventilation, choice of locality, a 


free command of light, or other equally 
removable causes, and unthinkingly 
turn over a part of the penalty upon 
their innocent offspring. Not aware 
of the real consequences of their con- 
duct, they cannot summon resolution 
to give up the indulgences to which 
they have accustomed themselves, or to 
persevere in the easy use of the means 
required for the preservation of their 
own health; and they are surprised 
when assured that, while thus trifling 
with their own comfort, they are sport- 
ing with the welfare and fate of those 
on whom their whole affections are one 
day to be centered ;—yet such is the 
fact! 

It is a very common saying, that 
clever men have generally stupid chil- 
dren; and the inference has been 
drawn, that the father exerts very lit- 
tle influence on the constitution of the 
children. It is true, that the families 
of men of genius are rarely equally re- 
markable for talent as themselves; but 
I deduce a directly opposite conclusion 
from the fact, and maintain that these 
very cases afford strong proofs of the 
reality of the father’s influence, and 
ought consequently to be direct warn- 
ings for our own guidance. Setting 
aside the circumstance, that men of ge- 
nius generally marry late in life, and 
often when labouring under the pressure 
of excitement and anxiety, it is notori- 
ous that nothing can befarther removed 
from the standard of nature, than their 
state of health and general mode of 
life. Are they not, as a race, enthu- 
siastic, excitable, irregular in their ha- 
bits, the sports of every passing emo- 
tion, and, almost without exception, 
martyrs to indigestion and often to 
melancholy ? And are these the seeds 
from which nature has designed healthy 
vigour of mind or body to spring up 
in their offspring? Take into account 
also the influence of the mother, and 
the well known fact, that men of ge- 
nius rarely select the highly-gifted of 
the opposite sex for their partners 
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through life, and then say, whether 
high talent can reasonably be expected 


to emanate from parents, one of whom: 


—the mother—rises at best only to 
mediocrity, and the other—the father 


—falls temporarily to or below it, from’ 


sheer exhaustion of mind and broken 
health. Would it not rather be won- 
derful, if, in such untoward circum- 
stances, the genius were always to de- 
scend, in unabated splendour, even to 
the first line of the posterity? It is 
not from such materials that living 
genius has sprung, and never will be; 
for even were the child to inherit all 
the father’s fire, he would receive along 
with it a morbid delicacy and irrita- 
bility of temperament, which would 
render it impossible for him to survive 
the period of early infancy. A genius 
might, in some favourable moment, be 
born to such a father; but he would 
die before the world could tell that a 
genius had lived. That there is much 
truth in this explanation, is shewn by 
the frequent transmission of talent 
from father to son for successive ge- 
nerations, where the fathers have been 
men of healthy constitutions, and of 
sufficiently temperate and regular ha- 
bits not to impair their natural vigour. 
The Gregorys, Herschels, and Pitts, 
are examples of this kind, and many 
others might be quoted. But, as might 
be expected, the circumstances in 
which the highest order of minds most 
frequently appears are, where the fa- 
ther is healthy and active, and the 
mother unites an energetic character 
with vigorous bodily health, or with 
some high and sustaining excitement, 
animating all her mental and bodily 
functions. The mother of Bonaparte 
was of this description, and the mothers 
of most of our celebrated men will be 
found to have been more or less dis- 
tinguished for similar characteristics ; 
and, accordingly, how often in the bio- 
graphies of men of genius, do we re- 
mark that it was the mother who first 
perceived and fanned the flame which 
burst into after brightness! From all 
this it appears, then, that the influ- 
ence of the father, although often less 
strong, probably because less perma- 
nent in duration than that of the mo- 


ther, is not less real in its operation, 
and is overlooked only from not tak- 
ing sufficiently into account the ten- 
dency of broken health and irregular 
habits on the part of the father, to 
modify and even counteract its effects 
on the offspring. 

In some circumstances, however, 
where, either from feelings of admi- 
ration, deep interest, or other impres- 
sive cause, the mind of the mother is, 
during gestation, strongly and con-. 
stantly concentrated upon the father’s.: 
image or character, his reflex or indi- 
rect influence upon the erganism and_ 
qualities of the future child is often. 
strikingly great. It is perhaps from 
some unsuspected cause of this kind, . 
that all the children of a family some-. 
times shew a strong resemblance to 
one parent, and very little to the other. 

The last conditions which I shall 
mention as affecting the health of the 
future infant, are, the state of mind, 
health, and conduct of the mother dur-. 
ing pregnancy,—conditions which are 
very little taken into account, but. 
which are so vitally important and so. 
directly within the scope of the pre-. 
sent work, that I shall devote a sepa- 
rate Chapter to their consideration. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONDITIONS IN THE MOTHER AFFEC- 
TING THE HEALTH OF THE FUTURE 
CHILD. 


The only circumstance which can ex- 
plain or excuse the indifference shewn 
by many mothers to the state of their 
own health during pregnancy, is their 
entire ignorance of the injury which 
they thereby inflict on their future off- 
spring. Many a mother, who will not 
deny herself the temporary gratifica- 
tion of a single desire or appetite on 
her own account, would be the first 
and the firmest in resisting the tempt- 
ation, if her reason was fully con- 
vinced that every transgression which 
she commits diminishes, in so far, the 
chances of health of her child. Yet 
such is unquestionably the fact. 
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Many proofs of the reality of the 
mother’s influence upon the constitu- 
tion of her unborn child have already 
been laid before the reader, and, were 
it necessary, many more might easily 
be added. In one sense, indeed, popu- 
lar belief has gone beyond the reality, 
and ascribed the moles or purple stains 
with which some children are born, 
entirely to the workings of the mo- 
ther’s imagination. From the same 
principle the notion has arisen, that, 
if the longings of a pregnant woman 
are not gratified, the image of the ob- 
ject longed for will be imprinted on 
the skin of the infant. Hence, too, 
the story gravely told in Sir W. Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather, of the child of 
Lady Cromarty being born with the 
mark of an axe on its neck, from the 
painful apprehension under which she 
long laboured of seeing her husband 
brought to the block. And hence, the 
far more authentic histories of mothers, 
agitated by distressing anxieties dur- 
ing pregnancy, giving birth to chil- 
dren who continued through life a 
prey to nervous, convulsive, or epilep- 
tic disease, or displayed a morbid ti- 
midity of character which no subse- 
quent care could counteract. 

Times of public danger and sudden 
alarm are prolific of examples of this 
latter kind; and if similar results in 
private life have attracted less notice, 
it has not been from their non-occur- 
rence, but from their being less strong- 
ly marked. For even in private life, 
great and sudden changes of fortune, 
or accidents which have kept the mind 
of the parent in a state of intense and 
continued excitement during pregnan- 
cy, are sometimes observed to imprint 
a distinct character, which cannot 
otherwise be accounted for, onasingle 
member of a family. So natural, in- 
deed, did this connection between the 
mother’s state and the constitution of 
the future child seem to the philoso- 
pher Hobbes, that he unhesitatingly 
ascribed his own excessive timidity and 
nervous sensibility to the fright in 
which his mother lived, before he was 
born, on account of the threatened in- 
vasion by the Spanish armada, and 
which increased to such a pitch on the 
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news of its actual approach, as to bring 
on premature delivery. In like man- 
ner, the constitutional aversion to even 
the sight of a drawn sword, and to 
every kind of danger, shewn by James 
I. of England, so admirably portrayed 
in The Fortunes of Nigel, is ascribed, 
and apparently not without reason, to 
the constant anxiety and apprehension 
suffered by Mary during the period of 
gestation. 

We have demonstrative evidence 
that a fit of passion in a nurse vitiates 
the quality of the milk to such a de- 
gree as to cause colic and indigestion 
in the sucking infant. If, in the child 
already born, and in so far indepen- 
dent: of its parent, the relation between 
the two is thus strong, is it unreason- 
able to suppose that it should be still 
closer when the infant lies in its mo- 
ther’s womb, is nourished by its mo- 
ther’s blood, and is, to all intents and 
purposes, a part of her own body? If 
a sudden and powerful emotion of her 
own mind exerts such an influence 
upon her stomach as to excite imme- 
diate vomiting, and upon her heart as 
almost to arrest its motion and induce 
fainting, can we believe that it will 
have no effect on her womb and the 
fragile being contained within it? 
Facts and reason, then, alike demon- 
strate the reality of the influence, and 
much practical advantage would result 
to both parent and child, were the con- 
ditions and extent of its operation bet- 
ter understood. 

For a long time it was never doubted 
that the mother’s imagination was the 
sole cause of all the local peculiarities 
and imperfections with which some 
children are born; but more accurate 
inquiry has now shewn, that a real co- 
incidence between the object longed 
for and the nature of the mark or de- 
formity is extremely rare. In the 
great majority of instances, the long- 
ing is. followed by no local mark in 
the child, and very often the latter 
occurs where no particular longing 
was ever experienced by the mother. 
Cases are,no doubt, mentioned in which 
deformity in the infant has occurred 
apparently in consequence of a strong 
impression made by some mutilated 
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object upon the mother during gesta- 
tion. But we have only to consider 
how numerous such objects are, and 
how rarely the supposed consequence 
follows, to perceive that the true cause 
is generally of a deeper kind. 

The circumstances under which the 
best authenticated instances of marks 
or other local peculiarities of organi- 
zation have occurred, go far to prove 
that the influence of the mother’s state 
is really very great in the earliest pe- 
riod of pregnancy. Where, for ex- 
ample, any peculiarity in the father 
has raised a strong feeling of repug- 
nance and continued apprehension in 
the mind of a mother, a corresponding 
peculiarity has occasionally followed 
in the constitution of the child. Chil- 
dren have thus been born deficient in 
one arm, where the mother’s feelings 
had been much excited by the loss of 
an arm in the father. But while such 
cases are so rare that the preponder- 
ance of evidence is decidedly against 
the probability of local deformities in 
the infant being generally the results 
of an accidental shock given to the 
feelings of the mother, there is more 
than enough to establish the existence 
of a direct relation between the gene- 
ral state and feelings of the mother 
and the general constitution of the child. 
Reason, indeed, independently of ex- 
perience, would lead us to expect this ; 
for whatever affects the general health 
and action of the system must neces- 
sarily affect all its component parts ; 
and the child in the mother’s womb 
being, for the time, virtually a part of 
her own body, it is natural to suppose 
that it should be subjected to nearly 
the same influences as the rest of her 
organism. If her digestion is impair- 
ed, and the quality of her blood deterio- 
rated by anxiety of mind or continued 
neglect of her health, how can the in- 
fant be otherwise than injured, seeing 
that it must be nourished by essentially 
the same blood which proves insuffi- 
cient for her own healthy nutrition ? 

Hobbes and James the First have 
been referred to as examples of the 
influence of mental anxiety in the mo- 
ther upon the general constitution of 
the offspring ; and similar cases are 
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not of rare occurrence. A late able 
French accoucheur, Mauriceau, men- 
tions, that a relation of his own, in 
the eighth month of pregnancy, was 
abruptly informed of the death of her 
husband who had just been killed. 
Premature labour came on, and the 
child survived; butit retained, during 
its whole life, a trembling exactly like 
that which the mother experienced on 
receiving the intelligence. Pinel and 
many other authors mention similar 
cases; but the most extraordinary, and, 
if strictly correct, the most conclusive 
of all—from their dependence on the 
same cause—are those mentioned by 
Baron Percy, an eminent French mili- 
tary surgeon and professor, as having 
occurred after the siege of Landau, in 
1793. In addition to a violent can- 
nonading, which kept the women for 
some time in a constant state of alarm, 
the arsenal blew up with a terrific ex- 
plosion, which few could listen to with 
unshaken nerves. Out of 92 children 
born in that district within a few 
months afterwards, Baron Percy states, 
that SIXTEEN died at the instant of 
birth; THIRTY-THREE languished for 
from eight to ten months, and then 
died; EIGHT became idiotic, and died 
before the age of five years; and TWO 
came into the world with numerous 
fractures of the bones of the limbs, 
caused by the cannonading and explo- 
sion! Here, then, is a total of 59 chil- 
dren out of 92, or within a trifle of 
TWO out of every THREE actually 
killed through the medium of the mo- 
ther’s alarm, and its natural conse- 
quences upon her own organization.* 
On first perusing this statement, one 
is tempted to reject it as wholly in- 
credible; and yet, on a fair examina- 
tion, it becomes difficult to assign any 
good reason for denying its general 
accuracy. The results are extraordi- 
nary, no doubt, but so were the cir- 
cumstances from which they are al- 
leged to have sprung. Baron Percy 
was a man of unquestionable eminence 
and character; and it is improbable 
that he would deliberately publish as 
realities fictions which many of his col- 


#2 Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales, ar- 
ticle Detonnation, as quoted by Lachaise. 
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leagues present with him at the time 
must have been able to contradict. The 
probability of the substantial truth of 
the statement seems to me increased by 
the fact, that all the effects described are 
such as might have arisen from the in- 
fluence of the mother upon the general 
system of the child. It is nowhere al- 
leged that one child, in other respects 
healthy, was born with the mark of an 
exploding cannon or bomb-shell on its 
skin, and another with that of a sword 
or musket, or any other object likely 
to have been strongly impressed on the 
mother’s mind. In every instance, the 
effect was on the general system, and 
therefore in strict accordance with all 
that is accurately known of the orga- 
nic relation between parent and child. 

Vivid mental emotion in the mother 
during pregnancy being thus shewn to 
exert, in extreme cases, a marked ef- 
fect on the constitution and health of 
the child, it only remains for me to 
add on this branch of the subject, that 
the habitual state of mind and body, 
whether it be that of excitement or 
inactivity, of good or bad temper, or 
of sound or broken health, exerts an 
equally positive and constant influence 
on the offspring, although necessarily 
less marked in degree. In this way 
the temper and turn of mind in the 
child are often a legible transcript of 
the mother’s condition and feelings 
during pregnancy; and here, as al- 
ready remarked, is one of the sources 
of the variety of character observed 
in children of the same family. The 
latest born often differ materially both 
in mental and bodily constitution from 
the earlier progeny; but then how 
great also the change between the feel- 
ings, passions, and bodily qualities of 
the parent of twenty or twenty-five 
years, and those of the same parent at 
forty years of age, after fifteen or 
twenty years’ experience of the tur- 
moil and vicissitudes of life! 

The extent of the modifying power 
exercised by the mother is shewn, 
again, in the fact already referred to, 
of almost all great men being de- 
scended from mothers who were re- 
markable for their mental endowments 
and activity. Few distinguished men, 
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on the other hand, have been blessed 
with talented children ; partly because 
they very rarely marry women of su- 
perior minds, and partly because, as 
already explained, few of them are 
themselves robust, and still fewer live 
in such a way as the laws of health re- 
quire. From the peculiar province of 
the mother, her influence is as direct 
as, and much more continued than, 
that of the father, and hence her usu- 
ally greater share in the production of 
a gifted offspring. 

When we contrast the robust con- 
stitution of a healthy peasant’s child 
in the country, with the feeble organ- 
ism of that of a delicate mother liv- 
ing in the midst of the enervating dis- 
sipations of a capital, can we imagine 
for a moment that chance alone has . 
given health to the one and infirmity 
to the other, and that the mode of life 
of the parent has had no share in the 
result? If we cannot, does not that 
mother incur a heavy responsibility 
who thus, whether from ignorance, or 
from the selfish pursuit of immediate 
pleasure, perils the safety and perma- 
nent happiness of her offspring? From 
the moment of conception, indeed, if 
there is one duty more paramount than 
another, it is the obligation on the part 
of the mother to secure for herself, by 
every possible means, the highest state 
of mental and bodily health of which 
her constitution is susceptible; and 
this is the more binding upon her, that 
its performance involves no sacrifice 
which is worthy of the name, and none 
which is not amply compensated to her 
by its favourable results. 

By many women pregnancy is re- 
garded with alarm, as a period full of 
danger, and worse than doubtful in its 
result. But it is a consolation to know, 
that this period is not naturally fraught 
with danger, but is rendered perilous 
only, or chiefly, by neglect or misma- 
nagement. If, regardless of the fu- 
ture, a woman so situated neglects, as 
many do, the ordinary laws of health, 
or gives way to indolent inactivity, to 
the excitement of passion and the in- 
dulgence of appetite, it can scarcely 
surprise any one that she should suffer 
more seriously than if she were not 
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pregnant; and if, by violent exercise, 
excess in dancing, or any other avoid- 
able cause, she disorders her bodily 
functions, and unduly agitates her 
nervous system, and, in consequence, 
finds herself and the being within her 
exposed to unexpected danger, she can- 
not, with any shew of justice, blame 
Nature, or any one but herself. In 
many instances, miscarriage has been 
induced, and in many more the infant 
has been rendered a sufferer for life, 
by such imprudence on the part of the 
mother. But as the parent often errs 
from ignorance alone, it becomes of the 
greatest importance that she should be 
made acquainted with the true relation 
between her own conduct and health 
and the fate of her offspring, that she 
may better secure the welfare of both 
by an intelligent observance of the or- 
ganic laws, 

It is true, that apparent exceptions 
may be adduced, in which even a dy- 
ing mother has given birth to a well- 
grown and robust-looking child; but 
these rare cases, even admitting them 
in their broadest aspect, are very far 
from neutralizing the much more fre- 
quent instances of an opposite kind. 
There are individuals in whom severe 
and fatal disease of a local nature ex- 
erts comparatively little effect on the 
general system. There are others in 
which the disease itself is suspended 
in its course during pregnancy, and 
the whole energies of the body are con- 
centrated, as it were, on the womb, to 
complete the evolution of the new be- 
ing; and the moment that.is effected, 
the malady regains its force, and hur- 
ries even faster than before toa fatal 
termination. This happens not un- 
frequently in consumption. The in- 
fant may then be, and sometimes is, 
comparatively healthy, or grows up so 
when carefully treated, and put to a 
very healthy nurse. But, instead of 
disproving the mother’s influence, such 
cases establish it more clearly than 
ever. If, when the progress of con- 
sumption is interrupted during preg- 
nancy, the mother, in consequence, en- 
joys a far higher degree of health and 
energy than before its commencement, 
what stronger proof can there be of 


the reality of her influence on the un- 
born child, than that the latter should 
participate in her renewed health and 
strength, and come into the world with 
a far better chance for life than if the 
mother’s disease had never been sus- 
pended? ‘True, the mother soon sinks 
exhausted by the effort she has made; 
but the infant, once ushered into the 
world, is no longer so closely depen- 
dent upon her aid, and, by sucking 
the breast of a healthy stranger, it 
may grow up, and, in favourable cir- 
cumstances, survive for many years. 

There is another class of cases, which 
are sometimes, but also incorrectly, re- 
garded as exceptions to the general 
rule. It is to them that Dr Eberle al- 
ludes when he says, that, “ although 
the new-born infant may appear to en- 
joy a good state of health, it frequently 
happens that the disease or predispo- 
sition contracted during gestation re- 
mains latent or dormant for months, 
or even years, after birth, before it is 
developed ; and thus there may be the 
appearance of a sound and healthful 
state of the constitution during infan- 
cy, although the seeds of disease may 
be deeply deposited in the system.’* 
Every experienced practitioner can 
bear testimony to the truth of this ex- 
planation, as it is a matter of frequent 
occurrence to meet with strictly here- 
ditary disease shewing itself for the 
first time in mature life, and yet with- 
out any doubt of its true origin being 
entertained. Gout, which rarely at- 
tacks the very young, is a familiar in- 
stance in point; and I have already 
mentioned another of a very striking 
nature in the children of Moses Le 
Compte, whose hereditary blindness 
did not begin till about the age of fif- 
teen, or become complete till the age 
of twenty-two. 

The children of scrofulous parents 
are also not unfrequently regarded as 
exceptions to the principle of heredi- 
tary influence; and it is quite true, 
that, as children, they often present an 
appearance of health which is apt to 
deceive an inaccurate or inexperienced 
observer. They may be so plump, 


* Eberle on the Diseases and Physical 
Education of Children, p. 3. 
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well-grown, and rosy-complexioned, as 
to present the very picture of health. 


But beneath all this fair and promis-. 


ing surface lurk too often a softness 
and delicacy of structure, and an ex- 
citability of system, which indicate 
the absence of real stamina. Many 
such children shoot up, tall, thin, and 
impressionable, or stout, heavy, and 
languid; and sooner or later fall vic- 
tims to the very parental infirmity 
which, in their earlier childhood, seem- 
ed the least likely to attack them. 
The condition of the mother being 
thus influential on the wellbeing of 
her offspring, the importance of con- 
tributing in every possible way to her 
health, comfort, and cheerfulness, espe- 
cially during pregnancy, becomes very 
obvious. This, however, must be done 
by rational observance of the laws 
which regulate the exercise of the va- 
rious functions, and not by the foolish 
indulgence of every whim, or by sur- 
rounding her with every luxury and 
enjoyment. Every gloomy, painful, 
or harassing impression ought to be 
guarded against, and good-natured 
equanimity and cheerfulness to be cul- 
tivated by all around her. During 
pregnancy, the nervous susceptibility 
is unusually acute, and hence greater 
tact and forbearance are requisite than 
at any other time. For the same rea- 
son, it should be the constant aim of 
every mother to engage in healthful 
and invigorating occupation, which 
shall afford a wholesome stimulus to 
her intellectual and moral faculties, 
and withdraw her attention from jer- 
self. In her leisure hours, she should 
seek some rational and invigorating 
exercise of mind and body, and be 
careful of giving way to caprice of 
temper, to the inspirations of indo- 
lence, to endless novel-reading, to the 
_ unhealthy and exhausting excitement 
of the card-table, or to any other form 
of social dissipation. In very few in- 
stances does it become advisable to 
cease from engaging in the ordinary 
duties of the family, or to change such 
habits of life as are proved by experi- 
ence to be healthful. Among the cir- 
cumstances which require to be at- 
tended to during pregnancy, even mote 


than at any other time, may be men- 
tioned breathing a free, pure air ; 
sleeping in a large and well-aired 
room, on a bed neither so soft as to 
induce relaxation, nor so hard as to be 
hurtful, and either without curtains, 


| or with curtains never closely drawn ; 


regular exercise in the open. air; and 
great attention to cleanliness, dress, 
diet, and all the ordinary conditions 
of health. But, as I have treated of 
most of these in my other works, I 
shall confine myself at present to such 
modifications of them as apply pecu- 
liarly to the state of pregnancy, and 
shall begin with the subject of Diet, 
to which it is desirable that sound 
principle should be more constantly 
applied than it generally is. 

A notion is very prevalent, that an . 
unusual supply of nourishing food is 
required during pregnancy, on account 
of the rapid development of the new 
being in the maternal womb. In some 


-instances in which the general health, 


digestive powers, and appetite, im- 
prove during gestation, an increased 
allowance of food becomes necessary, 
and is productive of much advantage. 
But in the great majority of cases, 
where no such improvement takes 
place, and the appetite is already more 
vigorous than the powers of digestion, 
nothing but mischief can follow from 
increased eating. It is true that sub- 
stance is expended on the development 
of the infant being in the mother’s 
womb; but Nature herself has pro- 
vided for that demand by the suppres- 
sion of the periodical discharge to 
which women are at other times sub- 


| ject, and which ceases altogether when 


the age of child-bearing is past; and, 
therefore, when during pregnancy the 
health is good and the appetite natu- 
ral, there is no need whatever of in- 
creasing the quantity or altering the 
quality of the food which is found by 
experience to agree with the consti- 
tution, and nothing but harm can re- 
sult from attempting to “support the 
strength” by too nutritious a diet. 
When, from mistaken views, @ 
change is made from a plain and nou- 
rishing diet to full and generous liv- 
ing, and especially when the usual ex- 
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ercise is at the same time diminished, 
a state of fulness, not less dangerous 
to the mother than injurious to the em- 
bryo, is apt to be induced, or is pre- 
vented only by the digestive powers 
giving way, which leads to much suf- 
fering from nausea, heartburn, flatu- 
lence, inordinate craving, disagreeable 
breath and perspiration, and other 
symptoms well known to mothers as 
incapable of cure till the period. of 
gestation is at an end. Where diges- 
tion continues unimpaired, and the su- 
perfluity of nourishment is taken into 
the system, a fulness and sense of op- 
pression ensue, which infallibly lead 
to mischief when not timeously re- 
lieved either by nature or by art. Oc- 
casionally, bleeding from the nose or 
lungs, or from piles, removes the im- 
pending danger. At other times, blood 
is purposely drawn from a vein to avert 
it; but now and then it happens that 
Nature seeks relief by attempting to 
re-establish the customary discharge 
from the womb; and if she is aided in 
her efforts by any accidental impru- 
dence on the part of the parent, the 
attempt will be successful, and accom- 
-panied, probably, by a miscarriage and 
a risk of life. In short, the fulness of 
system thus imprudently induced must 
have vent somewhere, and it will de- 
pend on the existence of any local 
weakness or other accident, in what 
organ and in what way that vent shall 
be effected, and with what extent of 
danger it shall be accompanied. To 
the child, not less than to the parent, 
its consequences are injurious, not only 
as endangering premature birth, but 
as affecting the future soundness of its 
organization; and it therefore becomes 
a solemn moral duty of the mother not 
_to place herself voluntarily in circum- 
stances which may not only defeat her 
fondest hopes of happiness, and leave 
her a prey to broken health and en- 
during regret, but also permanently im- 
pair the constitution of the offspring. 
But, while avoiding one error, we 
must be careful not to run headlong 
into the opposite extreme, and sanction 
an insufficient diet. Many of the lower 
orders suffer grievously in this way, 
and, from absolute inability to procure 
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nourishing food in due quantity, give 
birth to feeble and unhealthy children 
whose whole life is a scene of suffer- 
ing,—although, fortunately, they do 
not survive long. This is, in truth, 
one cause of the physical inferiority 
of, and greater mortality among, the 
working-classes; and as it almost neces- 
sarily leads to moral inferiority as its 
result, it is one of the points which 
eminently deserve the attention of the 
philanthropic and enlightened states- 
man. As soon may we expect fine 
fruit and rich harvests from an impo- 
verished soil, as well-constituted child- 
ren from parents exhausted by physi- 
cal exertion and insufficiently fed. It 
is in workhouses that the evil is seen 
in its most glaring form. These are 
peopled by the children of the lowest, 
most sickly, or most improvident pa- 
rents. From birth they are the worst 
fed and the most miserably clothed, 
and, in consequence, their bodies are 
stunted and weak, and their minds and 
morals impaired and degraded. If the 
children in any workhouse are con- 
trasted with the children at even a 
common country-school, their physical 
and moral inferiority will be quite as 
conspicuous as is the absence from 
their expression of that elasticity and 
hilarity of spirit, which so peculiar- 
ly distinguish a healthful and happy 
childhood. 

The effects of insufficient diet in de- 
bilitating and impeding the develop- 
mentof the infant in themother’s womb 
are so well ascertained, that no doubt 
of the fact can exist in the mind of any 
one who has examined the subject for 
himself; and, were this a proper place, 
I might point out the risk which is in- 
curred by enforcing too rigid economy 
in this respect in some workhouses, to 
the evident deterioration of the child- 
ren subjected to it, and the certain 
increase of pauperism which must sub- 
sequently ensue; but I can only hint 
at its existence, and throw out a warn- | 
ing, which those interested may after- 
wards turn to account. 

It is naturally the children of the 
poor who suffer most from the inade- 
quate nourishment of the parent during 
pregnancy; but those of the richer 
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classes also suffer, though in a different 
way. The system is duly nourished 
only when the food proper in itself is also 
properly digested; if the digestion be 
imperfect, no food, however nutritious, 
will afford a healthy sustenance. Many 
mothers in the higher classes give birth 
to feeble and badly developed children 
from inattention to this fact. Fond of 
indulging in every luxury, they eat un- 
seasonably and largely till the powers 
of the stomach are utterly exhausted, 
and digestion becomes so much im- 
paired that the food ceases to be nu- 
tritious. As regards the infant, the 
result is the same, whether the want 
of nourishment arises from want of 
food or want of digestion; and hence 
again the duty so strongly incumbent 
on the mother, of acting like a rational 
being, for her infant’s sake if not for 
her own. Morally considered, it is as 
culpable on her part to starve the in- 
fant before birth by voluntarily im- 
pairing her own power of nourishing 
it, as by directly refusing it food after 
it is born. 

Tn all instances, the great aim ought 
to be to act according to the laws of 
the human constitution, and, conse- 
quently, to adapt the kind and quan- 
tity of nourishment to the wants of the 
individual and the state of the diges- 
tive organs. Following this rule, we 
shall find that while, in general, no in- 
crease in quantity is required during 
pregnancy, there are, nevertheless, 
many females who enjoy a higher de- 
gree of health in the married state, and 
especially during pregnancy, than they 
did before, and in whom the appetite 
becomes more acute, only because di- 
gestion and the other organic func- 
tions are carried on with greater vi- 
gour. In such cases, an improved diet 
is not only safe, but natural and neces- 
sary ; and all that is required is, not to 
push it so far as to impair the amended 
tone or oppress the system. The proper 


limit can, in general, be easily deter- |, 


mined by a little attention. So long 
as healthy activity of mind and body, 
aptitude for exercise, and regularity in 
all the animal functions, continue un- 
impaired, there will be nothing to-fear; 
but if oppression, languor, or other in- 


dications of constitutional disorder, be- 
gin to shew themselves, no time should 
be lost in taking the hint, and adopt- 
ing the necessary restrictions. 

There is no period of life at which 
it is of so much consequence to observe 
moderation and simplicity of diet, and 
avoid the use of heating food and sti- 
mulants, as during pregnancy. Not 
only is the general system then un- 
usually susceptible of impressions and 
apt to be disordered by the slightest 
causes, but, in nervous constitutions, 
the stomach is the seat of a peculiar 
irritability, accompanied by a craving 
and capricious appetite, to which it 
requires much good sense and self-de- 
nial on the part of the parent to re- 
frain from giving way, and which some- 
times lead inconsiderate persons to 
much excess in both wine and food. I~ 
have known young females hurt them- 
selves by wine taken in consequence of 
this craving and their imaginary weak- 
ness; and Dr Hberle notices several re- 
markable instances in which similar in- 
dulgence in indigestible articles of diet 
produced excruciating colic, followed 
by abortion, even so early as the fourth 
month. During the latter stages of 
pregnancy, the risk from this cause is 
greatly increased; and, to a long-ex- 
isting intestinal derangement produced 
by a redundant, mixed, and heteroge- 
neous diet, the same author justly as- 
cribes the appearance of a peculiar and 
highly dangerous affection resembling 
puerperal fever, which comes on soon 
after delivery, and is characterized by 
a remarkable sinking of the vital ener- 
gies. In cases of this kind, the disor- 
der of health previous to parturition is 
not so striking as to arrest attention, 
although perfectly obvious to expe- 
rienced eyes; and when, after delivery, © 
danger declares itself, it is viewed with 
all the surprise and alarm of an unex- 
pected event, although in reality, it ~ 
might have been foreseen, and, to a 
considerable extent, guarded against 
by a well-conducted regimen and due 
attention to the action of the bowels. 

If the public mind were only suffi- 
ciently enlightened to act on the per- 
ception that no effect can take place 
without some cause, known or unknown, 
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preceding it, to which its existence is 
really due, many evils to which we are 
now subject might easily be avoided. 
If, for example, women in childbed 
could beconvinced from previous know- 
ledge, that, as a general rulc, the dan- 
ger attending that state is proportioned 
to the previous sound or unsound con- 
dition of the system, and to its good or 
bad management at the time, and is not 
the mere effect of chance, they would 
be much more anxious to find out, and 
successful in observing, the laws of 
health, both for their own sakes and 
for the sake of the future infant, than 
they now are while ignorant of the in- 
fluence of their own conduct. Accord- 
ingly, I entirely agree with Dr Eberle, 
when he says that “ the pregnant fe- 
male who observes a suitable regimen 
will, ceteris paribus, always enjoy more 
tranquillity, both of mind and body, and 
incur much less risk of injury to her- 
self and child, than she who, giving a 
free rein to her appetite, indulges it to 
excess, or in the use of improper ar- 
ticles of food.” 

On the subject of longings for extra- 
ordinary kinds of food, much caution 
ought to be exercised. Longings rarely 
occur in a healthy woman of a well- 
constituted mind. Indeed, they are al- 
most peculiar to delicate, nervously ir- 
ritable, and above all, unemployed wo- 
men, who have been accustomed to 
much indulgence, and have no whole- 
some occupation to fill up their time. 
Hence the proper way to treat them is 
not to yield to every new desire, but to 
provide worthier objects of interest to 
the intellect and feelings, and to give the 
stomach the plain and mild food, which 
alone, in its weakened state, it is able 
to digest. In very capricious and con- 
firmed cases, it issometimes prudent to 
yield temporarily ; but even then the 
main object, the means of cure, ought 

snever to be lost sight of. 

During pregnancy, the great aim, 
for the sake of both parent and child, 
ought to be to sustain the general 
health in its highest state of efficiency ; 
and in order to attain this, the mother 
ought to pursue her usual avocations 
and mode of life, provided these be such 
as are compatible with the laws of 


health. Regular daily exercise, cheer- 
ful occupation and society, great clean- 
liness, moderate diet, pure air, early 
hours, clothing suitable to the season, 
and healthy activity of the skin, are all 
more essential than ever, because now 
the permanent welfare of another being 
is at stake in addition to that of the 
mother. But any of these carried to 
excess may become a source of danger 
to both parent and child. Dancing, 
riding, travelling over rough roads, and 
vivid exertions of mind, have often 
brought on abortion. 

For many years past, common sense 
and science have combined to wage 
war against custom and fashion on the 
subject of female dress, and particular- 
ly tight-lacing and the use of stiff un- 
yielding corsets; but hithertowith only 
partial success. Of late, however, a 
glimmering perception has begun to 
prevail, that the object for which the 
restraint is undergone may be more 
certainly attained by following the dic- 
tates of nature and reason than by me- 
chanical compression ; and if this great ~ 
truth shall make way, fashion will ulti- 
mately be enlisted on therightside, and 
the beautiful forms of nature be prefer- 
red to the painful distortions of misdi- 
rected art. Already, a better acquaint- 
ance with the laws of the animal econo- 
my, added to the lamentable lessons of 
experience, has convinced many mo- 
thers, that the surest way to deform 
the figure, and prevent gracefulness of 
carriage, is to prohibit exercise, and, 
enforce the use of stiff and tight stays ; 
and that the most effectual way to im- 
prove both, is to follow an opposite 
course. It was not by the use of tight 
bands and stays that the elassic forms 
of Greece and Rome were fashioned ; 
and if we wish to see these reproduced, 
we must secure freedom of action for 
both body and mind, as an indispensa- 
ble preliminary. If the bodily organ- 
ism be allowed fair play, the spine will 
grow up straight and firm, but, at the 
same time, graceful and pliant to the 
will, and the rest of the figure will de- 
velope itself with a freedom and ele- 
gance unattainable by any artificial 
means; while the additional advan- 
tage will be gained, of the highest de- 


gree of health and vigour compatible 
with the nature of the original consti- 
tution. 

If, then, perfect freedom ought at all 
times to be provided for in the con- 
struction of female dress, it is plain, 
that during pregnancy it must be 
doubly imperative. And accordingly, 
as is well remarked by Dr Eberle, 
“the custom of wearing tightly-laced 
corsets during gestation cannot be too 
severely censured. It must be evident 
to the plainest understanding, that 
serious injury to the health of both 
mother and child must often result 
from a continual and forcible compres- 
sion of the abdomen, whilst nature is 
at work in gradually enlarging it for 
the accommodation and development of 
the fetus. By this unnatural practice, 
the circulation of the blood through- 
out the abdomen is impeded,—a cir- 
cumstance which, together with the me- 
chanical compression of the abdominal 
organs, is peculiarly calculated to give 
rise to functional disorder of the sto- 
mach and liver, as well as to hemor- 
rhoids, uterine hemorrhage, and abor- 
tion. The regular nourishment of the 
fetus, also, is generally impeded in 
this way—a fact which is frequently 
verified in the remarkably delicate and 

emaciated condition of infants born 
of mothers who have practised this 
fashionable folly during gestation. It 
may be observed, that, since the custom 
of wearing tightly-laced corsets has be- 
come general among females, certain 
forms of uterine disease are much more 
frequent than they were sixteen or 
eighteen years ago.”* Hence it ought 
to be the first duty of the young wife 
who has reason to believe pregnancy 
to have commenced, to take special 
care so to arrange her dress as to admit 
of the utmost freedom of respiration, 
and to prevent even the slightest com- 
pression of the chest or abdomen. 

After these most judicious and forci- 
ble observations, I need only add, that 
the evils of tight-lacing do not end 
with the birth of the child. The com- 
pression farther prevents the proper 
development of the breasts and nipples, 


* Eberle on the Diseases and Physical 
EducationofChildren. Cincinnati, 1833, p. 9. 
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and renders them unfit to furnish that 
nourishment on which the life of the 
infant may entirely depend; and yet 
it is only when absolutely compelled 
to give way, that many mothers, as 
pregnancy advances, loosen their cor- 
sets sufficiently to admit of common 
breathing space, and remove the un- 
natural obstacles of steel or whalebone 
which experience has shewn to be so 
injurious. 

But although I strongly advocate the 
propriety of bringing up young girls 
without the use of such ill-judged sup- 
port, I by no means recommend that 
delicate mothers, to whom long custom 
has rendered corsets necessary, should 
at once lay them aside, although I have 
known this done with manifest advan- 
tage. . They ought, however, to be very 
careful to wear them sufficiently loose 
to admit of the free enlargement of the 
womb in an upward direction, and sub- 
stitute thin whalebone blades for the 
stiff steel in common use. If this pre- 
caution be neglected, both mother and 
infant may be seriously injured, and 
ruptures or other local ailments in- 
duced. To afford the necessary sup- 
port, a broad elastic bandage worn 
round the body, but not too tight, will 
be of great service; but every approach 
to absolute pressure should be scrupu- 
lously avoided. The Romans were so 
well aware of the mischief caused by 
compression of the waist during gesta- 
tion, that they enacted a positive law 
against it; and Lycurgus, with tke 
same view, is said to have ordained a 
law compelling pregnant women to 
wear very wide and loose clothing. 

In regard to regular exercise in the 
open air, the greatest attention is re- 
quisite on the part of the mother. 
Nothing contributes more essentiall 
than this to a sound state of health 
during gestation, and to a safe and 
easy recovery after delivery. With 
ordinary care walking may be con- 
tinued almost to the last hour, and with 
excellent effect upon all the functions. 
In this respect, the Queen has set an 
excellent example to all her subjects, 
and her easy and rapid recoveries have 
been, in a great measure, the results 
of her systematic observance of the 
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laws of exercise. Hard riding on 
horseback, dancing, and every other 
kind of violent exertion, ought, how- 
ever, to be scrupulously avoided; as 
also fatigue, damp, cold, and late hours. 
The early part of the day ought to be 
selected in preference, especially in 
winter, as there is always a degree of 
dampness towards sunset which is un- 
favourable to health. Riding in an 
open carriage is a very useful addition 
to walking, but ought never to super- 
sede it. I have seen even delicate 
women pass through the whole period 
of pregnancy and delivery without a 
single bad symptom, merely from scru- 
pulous but cheerful observance of the 
laws of exercise and health. This be- 
neficial influence was lately rather lu- 
dicrously exemplified in a lady who, 
determined to follow to the letter the 
principle inculcated in these pages, 
proceeded on her daily drive after the 
pains of labour had actually begun, and 
was confirmed in the propriety of her 
rather rash resolution, by a speedy and 
easy delivery within two hours after 
her return. Many evidences, indeed, 
prove that the degree of danger at- 
tending pregnancy depends very much 
upon the mother herself. Child-bear- 
ing is a natural and not a morbid pro- 
cess; and in the facility with which 
healthy regular-living women pass 
through it, we have abundant evidence 
that the Creator did not design it to be 
necessarily a time of suffering and 
danger. Where the mode of life and 
the habitual occupations of the mother 
are rational, the more nearly she can 
adhere to them during pregnancy, the 
better for herself, and consequently 
the better also for her infant. 
Cleanliness and fresh air are import- 
ant aids to health at all times, and 
doubly necessary during gestation. 
Hence the propriety of having recourse 
to a tepid bath every few days, espe- 
cially in the case of females of the 
middle and higher classes, in whom the 


nervous system is unusually excitable. | 


It promotes the healthy action of the 
_ skin, soothes nervous excitement, pre- 
vents internal congestion, and is in 
every way conducive to health. But 
it must not be either too warm, too 
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long continued, or taken too soon after - 


meals. Tor the precautions which its 
use requires, I must refer the reader 
to my former work, as it would be out 
of place to repeat them here.* 

Other circumstances might be men- 
tioned as influencing the mother’s 
health, and indirectly that of the child; 
but as they have reference to her only 
in common with other individuals, and 
therefore come under the head of the 
general laws of health, I need not now 
enlarge upon them. Many sensible 
people who have never thought on the 
subject, may be surprised at the ear- 
nestness with which I have thus re- 
commended attention to the mother’s 
state as the surest way of influencing 
the health of the child; but let them 
observe and reflect on what is passing 
around them, and they will meet with 
many proofs of the principle which I 
have been enforcing, and soon be in- 
duced to admit the importance of its 
practical results. 


— 


CHAPTER V. 


ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
INFANT AT BIRTH. 


Having now pointed out the indirect 
conditions of infant health, or those 
which operate through the medium of 


- the parents, we have next to consider 


those which act directly upon the infant 
itself after it has entered upon inde- 
pendent existence. But that these 
may be fully understood, it will be 
necessary to premise a short review 
of the peculiarities of structure and 
function by which the infant being is 
characterized. 

My object being entirely of a prac- 
tical nature, I shall say nothing re- 
garding the development of the infant 
within the mother’s womb, or the func- 
tions which, as common to it with the 
adult, have been fully treated of in 
my other works. So far as the wel- 
fare of the child is concerned, it may 


* The Principles of Physiology applied to 
the Preservation of Health, and to the Im- 
provement of Physical and Mental Educa 
tion. New Edition, Chap. III. 
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be considered before birth as virtually 
a portion of the mother’s organism ; 
for its life and growth are wholly de- 


pendent on her, and it executes no | 


function peculiar to itself. In one 
-sense indeed, it may be said to carry 
on growth and nutrition, and to circu- 
late through its own bloodvessels the 
blood by which its life is sustained ; 
but, in reality, all these processes are 
so closely, though indirectly, depen- 
dent upon the mother for their conti- 
nuance, that they cease with her life, 
and are affected by every change in 
her health. 

Secluded, as the infant is, in the 
mother’s womb, from all contact with 
the external world, and all access to 
food, air, or light, it would have been 
a strange incongruity to render its 
life and growth dependent upon the 
same conditions as after it is ushered 
into the world. Previous to birth, it 
would have served no purpose but mi- 
sery to make the infant conscious of 
its situation, and the subject of emo- 
tions which it could neither act upon 
hor communicate; or to bestow upon 
it the elements of a will which it could 
not possibly execute. Up to this time, 
accordingly, the brain, the nervous 
system, and the external senses, have 
been in a state of nearly complete re- 
pose. As yet, they have never come 
into contact with anything which could 
rouse them into action. There has been 
no light for the eye to see, no sound for 
the ear to hear, no smell for the nose to 


perceive, no food for the palate to | 


taste, and no change in the qualities, 
temperature, or position of surround- 
ing objects, to excite any change of 
sensation. The organs of respiration 
have been at rest, for there has been 
no air for them to breathe, and no 
blood in their air-cells for them to act 
upon. The stomach, the bowels, and 
ihe kidneys have not been exercised 
either in digestion or in throwing out 
the waste from the system; because, 
as yet, neither food nor drink has been 
swallowed to excite their functions. 
The muscles and bones have executed 
no voluntary movements, because there 
has been neither will to direct them, 
nor object to be accomplished by them. 
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Isolated as the unborn infant is, it 
would have been positive cruelty to 
endow it with an appetite for food 
which it could neither obtain nor di- 
gest. Being utterly ‘without power 
to supply any one of its own wants, it 
was the purest benevolence to render 
it entirely dependent on the parent 
system, and to deny to it any endow- 
ment of either feeling or intellect. 

But when the infant is once ushered 
into the world, what a revolution in 
its mode of existence takes place! In 
one instant it is transferred from un- 
conscious repose, solitude, and dark- 
ness, to life, and light, and action. 
From being surrounded by a bland 
fluid of unvarying warmth, it passes 
at once to the rude contact of an ever- 
changing and colder air, and to a 
harder pressure even from the softest 
clothing than it ever before sustained. 
Previously nourished by the mother’s 
blood, it must now seek and digest its 
own food, and throw out its own waste. 
The blood, once purified and restored 
through means of the mother’s system, 
must now be oxygenated by the child’s 
own lungs. ‘The animal heat, once 
supplied to it from another source, 
must now be elaborated by the action 
of itsown organs. Formerly defended 
from injury by the mother’s sensations 
and watchfulness, its own nerves must 
now receive and communicate the im- 
pressions made by external objects; 
through its smiles or its cries it must 
now announce to her ear and reveal to 
her judgment its safety or its danger ; 
and if any of these important changes 
fail to take place in due time and or- 
der, its life may fall a sacrifice. 

Such is the revolution which occurs: 
in the mode of life of the new-born 
infant, and such are the changes for 
which its organism must be already 
prepared at the instant of birth, and 
which render the period of early in- 
fancy so full of danger when their na- 
ture is misunderstood, and the treat- 
ment not in harmony with the wants 
of the constitution. Let us now in- 
quire what the peculiarities of the in- 
fant organism are, and in what man- 
ner these changes are brought about. 

Nervous action and muscular motion 
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are unquestionably the first functions 
excited by the sudden entrance of the 
new being into the external world. 
From the moment in which the infant 
ceases to constitute a part of the mo- 
ther’s system, the continuance of its 
life depends on the commencement of 
respiration or breathing, If that be 
delayed or suspended for a few mi- 
nutes, it perishes precisely as if suffo- 
cated. But before the infant can be- 
gin to breathe and to circulate its own 
blood, the stimulus must be felt which 
renders breathing an imperative act. 
In ordinary cases, accordingly, the in- 
fant is no sooner out of the maternal 
womb, than it is roused into action by 
the sudden and disagreeable contact of 
the colder air upon the sensitive nerves 
of the skin, and immediately begins to 
breathe. The excited sensibility of the 
-nervous system is thus the primary 
source of the involuntary impulse 
which calls the lungs into play. In 
this manner, it is like the steam which 
sets the engine in motion. At birth, 
the lungs and respiratory muscles are, 
like the well-finished steam-engine, 
quite prepared for action; but like it 
also they cannot start into activity of 
themselves. They await the applica- 
tion of the impulse or moving power, 
—the stimulus of the respiratory 
nerves. If that stimulus be supplied, 
they will forthwith start into activity, 
and breathing commence. But if it be 
delayed or denied, the lungs, however 
well adapted they may otherwise be 
for their office, will remain inactive, 
and life speedily become extinct. 

The quick susceptibility and imme- 


diate reaction of the reflex system of 


nerves being thus essential to the com- 
mencement and continuance of inde- 
pendent life, the reason of the early 
development of the nervous filaments 
and their copious distribution to the 
tender skin, and of the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of the latter, will now be ap- 
-parent. That sensitiveness is the con- 
dition and safeguard of life. Partly by 
_the peculiar stimulus arising from the 
presence of venous blood in the lungs ; 
and partly also by the shock impressed 
upon the reflex nerves by the sudden 
transition of the infant from a tempe- 
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rature of 98° or 100° in the mother’s 
womb, to one of 60° or 65° in the at- 
mosphere, respiration is first called in- 
to activity. 'The manner in which this 
latter cause operates will be more easi- 
ly understood, when we recollect the 
panting and sighing, and irregular ac- 
tion of the respiratory muscles, which 
a similar cause—plunging into a cold 
bath—produces in an adult, and espe- 
cially in one of a delicate and excit- 
able constitution. In general, indeed, 
the impression made on the child by 
the cold air is so vivid and disagree- 
able that it immediately begins to cry ; 
which act, as it consists in hurried 
and irregular breathing, has the ad- 
vantage of more quickly and effectual- 
ly expanding the lungs, and giving a 
wholesome stimulus to the circulation 
through them. MHence crying is al- 
ways considered a satisfactory sign of 
a child’s vigour on coming into the 
world. 

Of the importance of this nervous 
agency at the outset of life, some idea 
may be formed also from what hap- 
pens during recovery from a fainting 
fit—a state bearing some resemblance 
to that of the infant before birth. Dur- 
ing the faint, breathing is almost en- 
tirely suspended ; and one of the most 
effectual remedies for restoring it, after 
the free admission of cold air, is sud- 
denly sprinkling the face and chest 
with cold water, to give a forcible sti- 
mulus ‘to the reflex system of nerves 
and spinal marrow. When this reme- 
dy is successful, which it generally is, 
its first effect is uniformly a. deep sigh 
or inspiration, by which the lungs are 
fully expanded. This is repeated se- 
veral times, at irregular intervals, till 
by degrees the breathing becomes re- 
gular and natural, and the action of 
the heart is also restored. Here, asat 
birth, when the presence of venous 
blood in the lungs proves insufficient 
to excite the respiratory act, the con- 
tinuance of life depends, in the first 
instance, on the nervous stimulus aris- 
ing from the sudden impression. made 
upon the surface by the external cold: 
but where the faint is very deep, a still 
stronger stimulus becomes requisite to 
rouse nervous reaction ; and hence the 
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utility of strong-scented salts, such as 
hartshorn, being applied to the nos- 
trils. 

- It is owing to this direct depend- 
ence of respiration upon the previous 
action of the nervous system, that, 
when any cause occurs to prevent the 
sensitive and reflex nerves of the skin 
from responding to their stimulus, 
breathing cannot ensue, and, conse- 
quently, life cannot be sustained. This 
result is sometimes observed from an 
undue accumulation of blood in the 
brain and spinal marrow, giving rise 
to apoplectic stupor or insensibility ; 
and sometimes also from the opposite 
state, arising from the excessive loss of 
blood during parturition. 

Another important purpose fulfilled 
by the quick sensibility of the skin in 
early infancy, is protection from ex- 
ternal injury. The organism of the 
new-born child is so feeble and deli- 
eate, that a very slight cause is suffi- 
cient to disturb its health; and hence 
it becomes indispensable for its safety 
that it should be keenly alive to the 
approach and action of every external 
influence. A slight excess in cold or 
in heat, a little hardness or roughness 
in the material of its clothing, any 
trifling neglect of cleanliness, or con- 
straint in position, may suffice to in- 
duce general or local disease. Hence, 
if such sources of irritation were not 
immediately felt by the infant, and 
felt so acutely as to force it to sound 
the alarm for their removal, incurable 
disease might be induced, or the child 
perish, without any previous indica- 
tion that mischief was going on. But 
let it never be forgotten that, while 
this great susceptibility of the nervous 
system is bestowed for the protection 
of the infant, it necessarily increases 
the danger where any morbific cause 
is allowed to act; hence the rapid 
course, and frequently fatal termina- 
tion, of many infantile diseases; and 
hence also the much greater efficacy (at 

that age) of preventive than of curative 
' treatment. 

Nervous sensibility and muscular? mo- 
tion being thus roused, the functions 
called next into action for the preser- 
vation of life are those performed by 
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the lungs and heart, viz., respiration 
and circulation. But as these are both 
fully treated of in my former work on 
The Principles of Physiology applied to 
Health and Education, I need not re- 
peat any explanation of them here, but 
only notice a peculiarity connected 
with them, which has a direct practi- 
cal bearing, and which therefore re- 
quires to be kept in mind—lI allude to 
the great rapidity of the circulation in 
infancy—a peculiarity dependent part- 
ly on the small size of the chest and 
imperfect development of the lungs, 
and partly on the excitability of the 
nervous system at that early age. Thus 
while in adult age the heart contracts 
and the pulse beats from 60 to 70 times 
in a minute, the number of contrac- 
tions and pulsations in the first months 
of life is nearly double, and varies from 
120 to 130. The breathing also is pro- 
portionally frequent, though not deep ; 
it is like the quick short breathing of 
fever. But as growth proceeds and 
the chest expands respiration gradual- 
ly becomes slower, and the pulsations 
of the heart diminish in frequency. 
The phenomena seem, indeed, to de- 
pend chiefly on the comparatively small 
size of the lungs and heart, and the 
sudden change in the circulation. 
While in the womb, the lungs receive 
little more blood than suffices for their 
nourishment; but immediately after 
birth, the whole of the venous blood 
must pass through them to be con- 
verted into arterial or life-sustaining 
blood. The consequence is, that the 
capacity of the heart and lungs being 
then smaller than in mature age, the 
blood must move faster, otherwise its 
oxygenation cannot take place with 
sufficient rapidity; and if it moves 
faster, respiration also must become 
more frequent to furnish the necessary 
supply of air. And this is precisely 
what is observed to happen. 

In infancy, then, we must be on our 
guard against mistaking a natural for 
a feverish pulse ; and at the same time 
we must keep in mind, that this rapi- 
dity of circulation and frequency of 
respiration, by increasing the nervous 
excitability, render the system more 
susceptible of febrile irritation, and 
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hasten the progress of all its acuter 
diseases. From the same peculiarity 
of the infant constitution, it is obvious 
that the purity of the air in which the 
child lives must be much more import- 
ant to its welfare at that age when re- 
spiration is imperfect and feeble, than 
at a later period, when the function is 
more vigorous, and the powers of re- 
sistance of the system are greater. In 
infancy, accordingly, living in a pure 
dry atmosphere of moderate tempera- 
ture is the best safeguard of health; 
and in early life the rapid recovery 
which often ensues, even in very un- 
favourable circumstances, after re- 
moval from the confined air of a city 
to the pure atmosphere of the country, 
has long been a matter of general ob- 
servation. or the same reason, the 
mortality in infancy always bears a 
direct relation to the impurity of the 
atmosphere; it is greater in towns 
than in the country, and in crowded 
manufacturing districts than in those 
which are less populous and contami- 
nated. 

From the preceding exposition, then, 
it appears that three most important 
changes follow instantaneously the 
birth of the healthy infant: first, the 
excitement of the nervous system into 
action; secondly, the expansion of the 
lungs and the establishment of respi- 
ration ; and, thirdly, the alteration in 
the course of the venous blood, by 
which it is now made to pass through 
the lungs, instead of, as before, going 
directly from the right to the left side 
of the heart. But there is yet another 
indispensable condition of independent 
life, formerly provided for by the pa- 
rent, which must come into play at 
birth, and which therefore requires to 
be shortly noticed. I allude to the 
supply of animal heat. 

A certain degree of heat is an essen- 
tial condition of the wellbeing of all 
warm-blooded animals. If it be un- 
duly diminished or increased, all the 
functions suffer; when in an extreme 
degree, death speedily ensues. To ob- 
viate these sources of danger, Nature 
has so constituted the human organism, 
that, within certain limits, it preserves 
an equality of temperature, whether 


the heat of the surrounding air be 
above or below its natural standard. 
In man a uniform temperature of about 
98° is essential to Health. In some 
birds it is 10° or 15° higher. In other 
words, the temperature of the human 
body exceeds the average temperature 
of this climate by nearly fifty degrees; 
and, as a necessary consequence, without 
some express provision for producing 
heat, the body would speedily be cooled 
down, even in summer, to a degree in- 
compatible with the continuance of life. 
Our next step, therefore, is to ascer- 
tain whether such a provision is made, 
and the mode in which it is effected. 
The primary source of all animal 
heat is the food which we eat, and its 
development and diffusion are effected 
by means of the functions of digestion, 
respiration, and circulation. When the 
supply of food is sufficient, and other 
circumstances are equal, animal heat 
is generated most rapidly where the 
lungs are largely developed and play 
freely in a pure and temperate air. 
Where, on the contrary, the lungs are 
small, or their full expansion is im- 
peded, or the air which we breathe is 
vitiated, its production is comparative- - 
ly slow. The rapid evolution of heat 
in a healthy man engaged in active 
exercise, and the glow which the la- 
bourer experiences when at work, 
without hat or coat, even in a frosty 
day, furnish a good example of the 
former ; while the difficulty which pul- 
monary invalids, and others in whom 
respiration is weak, find in keeping 
themselves warm in winter, even with 
the aid of good fires and clothing, is 
an equally instructive example of the 
latter. And we have only to look at 
the small chest and feebly developed 
lungs of the infant, and to consider 
the comparative inactivity to which it 
is doomed in the early months of exist- 
ence, to feel assured that in it this 
source of heat must be weak indeed. 
The vigorous digestion of nutritious 
food being the first or primary source 
of animal heat, it naturally happens 
that when the diet is full and nourish- 
ing and the digestion rapid, heat is 
rapidly evolved, and a genial glow, 
which sets external cold at defiance, 
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pervades the frame. But: when the 
food is insufficient in quantity or qua- 
lity, or digestion is impaired, the in- 
fluence of cold is resisted with difficul- 
ty, and a sense of chill is habitually 
complained of. In this respect, the 
balance is once more decidedly against 
the infant being, as compared with the 
grown man; for in early infancy the 
milk is watery and unstimulating, and 
activity is necessarily limited by the 
feebleness of frame. Hence, even in 
the healthiest children the power of 
generating heat is proportionally 
smaller than in after life. 

The activity of the nervous system 
also exercises a marked, although in- 
direct, influence on the generation of 
animal heat. Where a strong nervous 
stimulus is at work, there heat is al- 
ways more freely evolved ; and where 
inactivity prevails, its generation is 
least rapid. Thus during sleep, when 
the nervous system is in a state of re- 
pose, the production of heat is reduced. 
Hence the fatal effects experienced from 
yielding to sleep when exposed to in- 
tense cold; and hence the necessity we 
feel for warmer coverings during our 
hours of sleep than we can bear during 
those of wakeful activity, and the fre- 
quency of colds caused by falling 
asleep in the open air unprotected by 
additional clothing. But in this re- 
spect also, the infant is inferior to the 
person of mature age. At first its 
life is almost a continued sleep, and 
for many months it is wakeful and ac- 
tive only by fits and starts; nothing 
like sustained intensity of nervous ac- 
tion is ever witnessed, except during 
its diseased states, and then heat is 
evolved in great abundance. 

If, then, the vigorous digestion of 
nourishing food, free respiration, and 
active nervous influence, are the chief 
sources of animal heat, it would be 
contrary to reason to expect its rapid 
evolution in infancy,—the very period 
at which these functions are most im- 
perfect. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, it was once, or rather it still is,a 
matter of popular belief, that infants 
have a great power of resisting ex- 
ternal cold, and are even invigorated 
But Dr Edwards has now de- 
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monstrated that, in accordance with 
what might be expected a priori, the 
power of generating heat is at its mi- 
nimum in all animals immediately 
after birth, and that it rises progres- 
sively as their development, strength, 
and internal activity increase. In con- 
formity with this rule, it appears that 
in prematurely born children the heat 
of the body is several degrees below 
the natural standard, and is very easily 
depressed still farther by external ex- 
posure. In one instance of a seven 
month’s child, the thermometer stood 
at 89° Fahr. instead of 98°, or nine de- 
grees below the usual temperature in 
the adult. 

Theextreme care, indeed, with which 
the lower animals protect their young 
from cold, has often been remarked, 
and might have led sooner to a per- 
ception of the truth. Dr Edwards 
observed a very great and rapid dimi- 
nution of temperature in the new-born 
offspring of most carnivorous animals 
when they are removed from the pa- 
rent, whereas, when lying close to the 
body of the mother, they lose only 2° 
or 3° of heat. Young sparrows, in 
like manner, have a temperature of 
95° or 96° in the nest a week after be- 
ing hatched ; but, when removed from 
it, their temperature falls in a single 
hour to 663°, that of the atmosphere at 
the time being as high as €2°.* Man 
forms no exception to this general rule, 
and consequently, as the power of ge- 
nerating heat is comparatively feeble 
in infancy, and a regular high tem- 
perature of the body is necessary for 
existence, it follows, that whatever 
withdraws heat faster than it is pro- 
duced, must be injurious in exact pro- 
portion to the extent and rapidity with 
which the cause acts, and to the na- 
tural weakness of the constitution. 

The practical conclusions deducible 
from these facts are, as we shall after- 
wards see, of great importance and 
very general application ; but, for the 
present, it will be sufficient for the 
reader to bear in mind, that, so far 
from infants possessing a power of suc- 
cessfully resisting cold, they, in com- 


* Muller’s Elements of Physiology, trans- 
lated by Laly, p. 76 
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mon with the young of all animals, 
cannot even sustain their own tempera- 
ture, and speedily perish unless duly 
protected externally ; and that the de- 
gree of animal heat which is indispen- 
sable to the continuance of life, cannot 
be kept up till the three great processes 
of digestion, respiration, and circulation, 
are fully established. If these func- 
tions be duly executed, life will go on; 
butifany of them fail after birth, even 
for a short time, the life of the infant 
will immediately be extinguished. 

The conditions indispensable for en- 
tering upon independent existence be- 
ing provided for in the way we have 
just seen, the infant may be said to be 
for a time comparatively safe. Before 
long, however, new wants appear which 
require the aid of new functions to 
satisfy them. By a universal law of 
nature, wherever action goes on, waste 
is its invariable concomitant. Hence 
the human body requires, like other 
machines, a regular supply of new ma- 
terials with which to replace those 
which are worn out ; and as it increases 
in size and development from a scarcely 
visible speck to the large dimensions 
of mature age, it evidently requires an 
additional supply out of which the ad- 
vancing structure may be formed. 

Accordingly, after a short period of 
repose, sufficient to allow it to recover 
from the turmoil of birth, the infant 
awakes, in obedience to a new instinct, 
to demand the gratification of appetite. 
Yor the first time, it receives food into 
its own stomach, and commences the 
process of digestion for its own susten- 
ance. But this function is evidently 
secondary to those already considered, 
and is necessary, not because life can- 
not exist without it, but because waste 
and growth are the concomitants of 
life. In this way, the taking of food is 
not an instant and immediately press- 
ing want like that of breathing, but 
may be delayed for several hours with 
perfect safety and propriety. At the 
end of this time, however, it must be 
begun, and continued at short inter- 
vals till life draws to a close. 

The infant, after birth, being thus 
cependent on supplies of novrishment 
from without, which its own system 
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must prepare and assimilate (render 
like, or convert into, a part of itself), 
it follows that its organs of digestion 
must be sufficiently developed at birth 
to assume at once their now necessary 
office. Such, accordingly, is the case ; 
but the nourishment appointed for the 
infant being of a very different nature 
from that required for the adult, we 
observe a corresponding difference in 
the condition of the organs by which 
itis taken in and digested. In infancy, 
the food—the mother’s milk—is soft 
and fluid, and requires no mastication. 
In accordance with this, there are as 
yet no teeth, the jaws are small, and 
the muscles which move them are feeble 
and imperfectly developed. The cavity 
of the mouth is small, as there is no 
morsel to be retained in it. The sto- 
mach and bowels are equally limited 
in capacity, because the nourishment 
is taken frequently and in small quan- 
tities at a time, is of a simple and un- 
irritating nature, and leaves no great 
residuum to be thrown out for which 
capacity can be required. Their mus- 
cular coat, also, is comparatively feeble, 
because there is no quality of resistance 
in the food on which it requires to be 
exercised. In infancy, the liver in 
some measure supplies the place of the 
still imperfectly developed lungs, and 
hence it is of comparatively larger size 
than in after life, and the secretion of 
bile, in common with that from the 
inner surface of the bowels, being 
thereby rendered unusually copious, 
the evacuations are consequently fre- 
quent and thin. 

From the simplicity of the natural 
food of the infant, and the small quan- 
tity taken in at a time, digestion goes 
on very actively, and the nutritive 
chyle is soon ready to be taken up by 
the absorbent or lacteal vessels, the use 
of which is to imbibe it from the sur- 
face of the small intestines as fast as 
it is formed, and carry it towards the 
right side of the heart to be mixed 
with the venous blood, and converted 
along with it into arterial or nutritive 
blood, by exposure to the air in the 
air-cells of the lungs. But the lungs 
and chest being still small and respira- 
tion feeble, if the child is encouraged 
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to suck too much or too frequently, 
and chyle is brought to the lungs in 
larger quantity or faster than it can 
be easily converted into good blood, 
disturbance of health from the circula- 
tion of imperfect blood necessarily fol- 
lows. Or, if stronger food, such as 
chicken or beef-tea, or thick arrow- 
root, be given too soon by way of 
strengthening a weak child, the chyle 
formed from it may be, from a similar 
cause, imperfectly sanguified in the 
lungs, and feverish irritation be the 
result. This, indeed, is far from be- 
ing an unfrequent occurrence, and its 
consequences are often very serious. 
The respiration of a pure air is, as 
we have already seen, essential to the 
proper conversion of chyle into blood, 
and is, therefore, also indispensable to 
healthy nutrition; but from the mild 
nature of the diet, and the moderate 
extent of respiration in infancy, the 
circulating blood is then less highly 
animalized, and less stimulating, than 
in after life. The quantity of fluid in 
a given bulk of the infant organism is 
consequently much greater than in the 
adult. This difference, of course, re- 
quires to be kept in mind in regulat- 
ing the diet, as the highly nutritive 
food of the adult would evidently be 
ill adapted to replace the waste and 
promote the growth of the child. 
Growth, nutrition, and the support 
of life being thus provided for, it is 
clear that, without some regular outlet 
for the old matter which has already 
served its purpose in the system, and 
some means of removing the useless re- 
mainder of the food which has been 
swallowed, repletion and oppression 
would speedily ensue, and soon lead 
even to the destruction of life. This 
danger is, however, effectually obviated 
by the organs of excretion, through 
which the old and altered particles, 
and the refuse of the food, are removed 
from the body, and regarding which 
we shall now offer a few remarks, 
The principal organs of excretion 
are the bowels, the kidneys, the skin, 
and the lungs ; and as we proceed, we 
shall find that a proper balance be- 
tween the nutritive and the excreting 
organs—between the supply and the 


waste—is an essential condition of 
health, not only in infancy but at every 
period of life, and consequently that 
their due regulation ought to be care- 
fully attended to by all who take an 
interest in their own health, or in 
that of the young. If the nutritive 
functions be allowed to preponderate, 
disease arising from repletion will 
never be far distant. Whereas, if the 
excreting organs exceed in activity, 
the bodily system will soon waste 
away, and death ensue, unless a timely 
remedy be provided. 

The function of excretion being thus 
a necessary accompaniment to, or con- 
sequence of, that of nutrition, we find 
the various organs by which it is car- 
ried on, ready to start into activity 
soon after birth. The bowels and the 
kidneys are already in full working 
order, and require only the presence 
of their stimuli to excite them to ac- 
tion. Accordingly, the infant has not 
been many hours in the world before 
it takes to the breast, and, in the then 
watery milk of the mother, it receives 
precisely the stimulus wanted to re- 
lieve its bowels from the dark and 
slimy secretion called meconiwm, which 
has accumulated in them, and to fit 
them for the assimilation of the richer 
milk, which speedily takes the place 
of the earlier watery secretion. The 
supplies of milk required by the in- 
fant being very frequent, and the quan- 
tity of bile and other fluid secretions 
being very considerable, the bowels 


necessarily act frequently, and yield a 


more liquid discharge than in maturer 
life. The kidneys, stimulated in like 
manner by the watery nature of the 
food, become active for the first time, 
and secrete urine in small quantities, 
which is also frequently discharged, 
the bladder, like the bowels, being 
still of small capacity. 

In addition to these channels of ex- 
cretion, however, two more remain to 
be noticed. These are the skin and 
lungs. In certain states of the body 
and weather, the exhalation by the skin 
alone (as already fully explained in my 
Principles of Physiology, &c.) exceeds the 
whole amount thrown out by the bowels 
and kidneys united;—a fact which 
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may convey some notion of its import- 
ance to health. In the ordinary state, 
the exhalation is invisible,and is thence 
namedinsensible perspiration. After hard 
exercise, or in hot weather, it appears 
in the form of sweat or sensible perspi- 
ration. If cleanliness and frequent 
change of clothing are duly attended 
to, the impurities thrown out of the 
system by the insensible perspiration 
mix with the air, or are speedily re- 
moved by ablution. But if not, their 
watery portion evaporates, and leaves 
their more solid elements adhering to 
‘the surface, which they speedily irri- 
tate and inflame. Hencea fertile source 
of skin-diseases in early life. 

The lungs constitute another import- 
ant channel of excretion. Every one 
is aware that a watery vapour is ex- 
haled in breathing, and also a large 
quantity of carbonic acid. Animal mat- 
ter escapes in the same way, of which 
fact we have abundant evidence in 
the unpleasant taint which the breath 
assumes in certain states of disease. 
These excretions from the lungs and 
skin being very copious, and mixing 
directly with the surrounding air, are 
great sources of impurity and disease 
where ventilation is not duly provided 
for ; and excretion is in its turn, easily 
affected by changes in the temperature 
or moisture of the air. In a humid, 
still atmosphere, perspiration and ex- 
halation from the lungs go on very im- 
perfectly ; and hence the dulness and 
discomfort so often experienced under 
a “leaden” atmosphere. When theair 
is too hot and dry, as it is apt to be 
where stoves are used, the same pro- 
cesses go on too rapidly, and produce 
a feverish irritability and thirst, which, 
if continued for some time, are sure to 
be succeeded by disease. On every ac- 
count, then, constant attention is re- 
quired to the temperature and purity 
of the air by which the young are sur- 
rounded. If we allow perspiration, for 
example, to be checked by continued 
exposure to a cold and moist atmo- 
sphere, an effort will be made by some 
cf the other excreting organs to get 
rid of the now hurtful particles which 
ought to have been thrown out by the 
skin; but even when the effort proves 


successful, it is always at the risk of 
the over-activity thus induced termi- 
nating in disease. When bowel-com- 
plaint is thus produced by suppression 
of the perspiration, the balance be- 
tween the two functions may be gra- 
dually restored in a well-constituted 
child, and health be preserved. But 
in a delicate or invalid child, the in- 
creased action of the bowels sometimes 
goes on till it becomes of itself a se- 
rious disease, Hence the necessity of 
avoiding every cause likely to disturb 
the natural balance between the differ- 
ent excreting organs, and not throw- 
ing the labour of one upon another 
which is unprepared for it. 

To understand more fully, however, 
the importance of a healthy state of 
the functions of excretion, it is necessary 
to be aware of the highly noxious in- 
fluence exercised by animal matter 
which has already served its purpose, 
and is retained in the system contrary 
to the intentions of Nature. When re- 
spiration, for example, is suspended, 
the venous blood can no longer get rid 
of the carbon and other materials which 
are usually thrown out in its passage 
through the lungs, and the result is, 
that for a short time it passes onwards 
unchanged ; but, being in that state un- 
fit for the support of life, dissolution 
speedily ensues. Fora similar reason, 
when the effluvia issuing from the sur- 
face of the body by perspiration are 
confined in contact with, and are ab- 
sorbed by, the skin, they act as one of 
the most deadly poisons. Malignant 
fever is often produced in this manner, 
where many persons are crowded to- 
gether for a length of time without 
proper ventilation being secured, as 
happened in the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
In the same way, not a few persons lost 
their lives some years ago from the im- 
prudent use, on shooting excursions, of 
tight waterproof dresses, which en- 
tirely confined the exhalations from 
the skin, and prevented their diffusion 
in the external air. When, again, the 
urine is not duly discharged, a portion 
of it is absorbed and carried back into 
the current of the blood, and, acting 
upon it as a foreign body, alters its 
natural composition, and, as a conse- 
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quence, destroys the health; its pre- 
sence in the general system being at 
once indicated by the peculiar smell 
which it imparts to the perspiration 
and other secretions. The same holds 
good with the bowels. If they are not 
duly relieved, the more fiuid portion 
of their contents is absorbed once more 
into the system, and can scarcely fail 
to affect it prejudicially; while the 
unnatural hardness of what remains, 
proves a direct source of irritation to 
the bowels themselves, and increases 
their liability to disease. 

Such, then, are the effects upon the 
general system, when excretion is either 
obstructed.or imperfect in any one of 
its outlets. But the evil does not stop 
there; for local disturbance also is ex- 
perienced, which, in its turn, injures 
the general health. Thus, when the 
urine is not freely excreted, and its 
watery parts are therefore partially 
absorbed, the portion of it which re- 
mains in the bladder contains a larger 
than usual proportion of the salts and 
earths which enter into its composition. 
By this change it is rendered more ir- 
ritating than it ought to be, and by 
degrees the irritation increases till in- 
flammation ensues. The same thing 
happens when the perspiration is con- 
fined for a long time in contact with 
the skin from neglect of cleanliness ; 
its watery part is carried away, leaving 
its salts and animal matter to irritate 
the surface, upon which it acts in re- 
ality as a foreign body. 

The grand object to which all the 
various functions which we have just 
passed in review directly contribute, 
is evidently the preservation and con- 
tinuance of life. By their means, ex- 
istence and growth are carried on; 
while, without them, the organization 
would speedily become a mass of in- 
animate matter, and, as such, fall to 
decay. Beyond this, however, they 
provide for nothing; and were man 
limited to the possession of these func- 
tions, he would live a merely vegeta- 
ble existence. His body might grow, 
just as a tree grows; but he could nei- 
ther feel, nor think, nor act. For this 
reason, the functions already mentioned 
are called organic ; while another class, 
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of which we have yet to speak, are 
named the higher or animal functions. 
The former or organic functions are 
essential to the continuance of life, to 
growth, and to decay; but they serve 
no other end. They are involuntary 
in their action, and unattended by con- 
sciousness; and, consequently, they go 
on whether we are awake or asleep, 
and whether we bestow a thought upon 
them or not. They are comnion to all 
animals, and, in a general sense, also 
to the vegetable world, or, in other 
words, to all objects possessed of organ- 
ization; and hence their distinctive 
appellation of organic functions. 

The animal functions, on the other 
hand, refer not to the mere life of man, 
but to the purposes for which life was 
given ; they, as well as those which are 
styled organic, require the aid of or- 
gans for their performance. The brain, 
the organs of sense, and the organs of 
voluntary motion—the muscles and 
bones and their relative nerves,—are 
the great organs of the animal func- 
tions,. because it is through their in- 
strumentality that all the operations 
of intelligence and of emotion—acts 
peculiar to animals—are performed. 
By means of the brain and the organs 
of sense, the infant becomes conscious 
of its own existence, and of that of the 
beings who minister to his comfort and 
safety. By their means, he sees and 
smells, and hears and touches, and gra- 
dually learns to distinguish one object 
from another: Impressed agreeably by 
one object, he stretches his hand to- 
wards it by means of his muscles and 
bones,—towards the light, for exam- 
ple, or towards the mother’s breast; 
impressed disagreeably by another, he 
shrinks, by the same means, from its 
contact, and seeks for safety from in- 
jury. As he grows up, and his ner- 
vous system gains in development and 
in structure, his feelings gain strength 
and permanency; he manifests kind- 
ness, and reciprocates affection ; he re- 
sents and repels aggression; acquires 
a sense of property; seeks the esteem 
of those around him ; imitates their ac- 
tions; distinguishes what is just from 
what is unjust; learns to clothe his 
feelings and ideas in words; and, gra- 
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dually becoming acquainted with his 
own situation in the great family of 
mankind, at length recognises the du- 
ties and obligations which it imposes 
upon him, and the consequent neces- 
sity which exists for him to seek that 
knowledge, and exercise that judg- 
ment, which shall best enable him to 
make his own way as an independent 
being. By the nobler of these powers 
and capacities, all of which act during 
life through the medium of the brain, 
and are affected by its health and dis- 
ease, is man distinguished from the 
beasts which perish; and to them he 
is indebted for the privilege which he 
alone possesses, of knowing and wor- 
shipping the one true God, the Author 
and Preserver of his being. 

Of these animal functions, some, in- 
deed, are possessed by the lower ani- 
mals, even in higher perfection than 
by man, and in connection with a par- 
tial superiority of organization. There 
are creatures distinguished, for exam- 
ple, by greater acuteness of smell and 
hearing, by greater reach of vision and 
vivacity of passion, than man; but in 
strength and comprehensiveness of in- 
tellect, in moral energy, and above all, 
in that profound devotional feeling 
which, more than any other, reveals to 
him the existence of, and connects him 
with, the Deity, he stands alone, at 
once the most privileged and the most 
responsible of all the creatures which 
God has called into existence; and in 
him these high gifts are uniformly 
found accompanied by a peculiar and 
ample development of brain, which 
none of the lower animals are ever 
found to possess. 

From this short review of the higher 
or animal functions, as they are called, 
it will be evident that they constitute 
the really characteristic qualities of 
man, and that the organic functions 
are required merely to sustain the ma- 
chinery through which the others ope- 
rate. A man is not a man because he 
eats or digests, or breathes, or circu- 
lates blood, or grows, or decays. If 
he were, a sparrow or a fly might take 
rank along with him; for they also 
eat, digest, breathe, grow, and decay. 
A man is a man because he thinks, and 
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feels, and acts, and is the subject of mo- 
ral responsibility; and he eats and di- 
gests, merely because he must possess o1= 
gans by which to think, and feel, and act, 
and these organs must be renewed and 
sustained in life and vigour. He must 
have eyes to see with, because, with- 
out a structure arranged with due re- 
gard to the properties of light, no lu- 
minous impression could reach his 
mind. For asimilar reason, he must 
have ears to hear, to place him in due 
relation to the vibrations of the air; 
and he must have bones and muscles 
to move, otherwise he could neither 
lay hold of the bodies around him to 
ascertain their qualities, nor act upon 
them for his own protection and sup- 
port. Pursuing the principle a little 
farther, it is plain that the mind it- 
self, to which all these impressions are 
conveyed, and from which the feelings 
and will emanate, must also be con- 
nected with organization during life; 
and the part with which it is more im- 
mediately connected is ascertained be- 
yond all doubt to be the brain. And, 
accordingly, in early infancy, when 
depth of feeling and power of think- 
ing would only add to the miseries of 
the child, the brain is soft and imper- 
fect in structure; and in proportion as 
the faculties of the mind stand in need 
of activity and force, the brain be- 
comes more and more developed, and 
approaches more and more to the type 
of maturity. It is thus, strictly speak- 
ing, the mind, and its instrument the 
brain, which constitute the distinguish- 
ing features of man; and legs and 
arms, and muscles and bones, are re- 
quired only because, placed as we are 
in a material world, the mind could 
not act and be acted upon by material 
objects, unless it were associated with, 
and assisted by, material instruments. 

There is, accordingly, nothing in the 
whole range of creation more wonder- 
ful or more indicative of the omni- 
science and omnipotence of God, than 
the exquisite adaptation which every- 
where subsists between the nature of 
the individual organisms, and the qua- 
lities, instincts, and powers by which 
every species is characterized. 

The function of voluntary motion is 
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the only other animal function which 
requires to be noticed; the organs 
which perform it are the muscles, nerves, 
and bones. The bones afford the points 
of solid support and resistance, and the 
muscles are the powers by which their 
relative positions are maintained or 
altered at the command of the will. 
Tn infancy, when there is neither know- 
ledge nor judgment to guide the will, 
and when self-action could lead only 
to self-injury, the bones are soft and 
almost cartilaginous in texture, and 
the muscles feeble and imperfectly de- 
veloped. Hence the bones yield to 
pressure; and, when unduly loaded, 
as when the infant is too soon held in 
the upright position, or attempts to 
walk too soon, they are apt to become 
crooked. In proportion, however, as 
life advances, and the child acquires 
the power of regulating its own move- 
ments, the bones acquire firmness and 
resistance, and the muscles increase 
in development and strength. 

Not only, indeed, is the organism of 
all kinds of animals peculiarly adapted 
to their wants and modes of life, but 
the modifications which it undergoes 
in the same individual at different 
ages, are in admirable harmony with 
the position and circumstances of each. 
In the human being at birth, for ex- 
ample, how tender the organism, how 
soft the bones, how frail the muscles, 
how feeble the senses, how defective 
the mind; but how active the nutri- 
tion, and yet how admirably in har- 
mony with the constitution and wants 
of the infant! Necessarily and un- 
avoidably, it enters the world igno- 
rantof every thing,and has every thing 
tolearn. In beautiful accordance with 
this state, Nature has, by the softness 
of its bones, and the feebleness of its 
muscles, denied it all power of self- 
' regulation, and consigned its safety to 
the watchful care of maternal feeling; 
and only in proportion as it grows, 
and becomes acquainted with the ex- 
ternal world, it acquires the powers of 
motion and self-regulation, because 
only then it can enjoy them in safety 
or apply them touse. But let us sup- 
pose that the infant were ushered into 
existence with solid bones, and mus- 
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cles already knit fer action—what 
would be the result? it would infal- 
libly cause its own death in a very 
short time, from sheer ignorance how 
to guide them. It might spring from 
its mother’s arms, or leap out of its 
cradle, or walk into the water or into 
the fire, exactly like a moving ma- 
chine, and its life be extinguished be- 
fore its parent could recover from her 
surprise. Possessed of the instruments 
of action, without the knowledge or 
judgment by which to direct them, it 
would be more unfavourably situate 
than even an idiot, who, in addition ta 
experience, has always some glimmer. 
ing of feeling, if not of reason, to 
guide and restrain them. 

If we suppose the infant, on the 
other hand, to be endowed with rea- 
son and judgment from the first, the 
incongruities of its position would be 
very remarkable. In necessary ignor- 
ance of external objects, and in utter 
want of experience, it would exercise 
reason without materials, and, relying 
nevertheless upon its dictates as if they 
“vere sound, would pass at every mo- 
ment from the painful correction of 
one error to that of another, till life 
itself became a burden too heavy to 
be endured. If, along with powers of 
reflection, it possessed the faculty of 
muscular motion, it would speedily 
bring destruction upon itself; and if 
it possessed the former without the 
latter, how wretched would be its ex- 
istence! But, arranged as the order 
of development of its functions is by 
the Omniscient Creator, how admi- 
rably does each accord with the other, 
and how perfectly do all contribute to 
one common end—its preservation and 
welfare ! 

Ushered into a world where every 
thing is absolutely new to it, and where 
its safety depends at every instant on 
its proper treatment, the infant is 
thrown at first entirely upon its mother 
for support and protection, and these 
are secured to it by the strongest feel- 
ing which woman can experiencé,— 
that devoted love of offspring which 
seldom fails even amid the agonies of 
death. Jgnorant of its own nature, 
and of every thing around it, the in- 
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fant is wisely denied a power of motion 
or action which it could use only to its 
own detriment. Unable as it is to act 
for itself, ripened consciousness would 
have added miseries to its lot without 
a single compensating advantage ; and 
therefore, it passes its earlier days in 
sleep and dozing, and wakes up only 
for a moment to satisfy its predominat- 
ing instinct—the appetite for food, on 
which its future development depends. 

In exact accordance with this bene- 
ficial feebleness or immaturity of the 
infant faculties, we find the bodily or- 
ganism, by means of which they act, 
imperfectly developed, and easily sus- 
ceptible of injury. ‘he eye, indeed, is 
open to the light of day, and the ear 
to the vibrations of the atmosphere, 
and the nostrils to the flavour of ex- 
ternal objects; but as yet they commu- 
nicate no distinct impressions to the 
mind ; and if they are too strongly act- 
ed upon by a bright light, a loud sound, 
or penetrating smells, the respective 
organs may be injured, and their func- 
tions impaired for life. Blindness and 
deafness are frequently caused by un- 
guarded exposure of this kind in the 
first days of existence, and every care 
should be taken to tread in the foot- 
steps of Nature, and direct our exer- 
cise of every function according to the 
development of the corresponding or- 
gans. By degrees, however, growth 
and consolidation proceed: the brain 
becomes larger in size, firmer in tex- 
ture, and capable of receiving and re- 
taining the impressions of sense; and, 
a3 a consequence, the mental powers 
become gradually stronger, tillatlength 
they assume the same general features 
which in their full maturity give in- 
‘dividuality to the character. Simul- 
taneously with this change in the mind 
or directing » wer, the bodily organism, 
the bones a... muscles which obey that 
power, advance towards maturity, till 
in manhood both attain their highest 
efficiency and vigour. 

Such is an outline of the peculiari- 
ties of the infant organism and func- 
tions. It is far from being complete, 
because a regular description of them 
would be out of place in a work like 
teis, But it will be sufficient to con- 


vey to the reader a general idea of the 

constitutional tendencies of the young ; 

and in laying down practical rules, [ 
shall take occasion to explain further, 
wherever it shall be necessary, the 
physiological principles on which their 
application rests. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE NURSERY, AND CONDITIONS RE- 
QUIRED IN IT. 


Having thus obtained a general ac- 
quaintance with the peculiarities of the 
bodily constitution at birth, the reader 
will now be prepared to enter upon the 
practical part of the present inquiry, 
viz., the consideration of the external 
conditions and mode of management 
which experience has shewn to be most 
conducive to the full and regular de- 
velopment of the infant organism, and 
the preservation of infant health. Of 
these, some, such as the locality in which 
we live, and the purity of the air we 
breathe, are so invariable in their mode 
of operation on the infant constitution, 
as to leave no difficulty in laying down 
rules with regard to them which shall 
admit of universal application. Others, 
again, such as food, clothing, and ex- 
ercise, vary so much in their effects, 
according to the age and constitution, 
&c., that to derive full advantage from 
them, we require to exercise much dis- 
crimination in modifying them to suit 
the circumstances of the individual 
case. In practice it will be useful to 
keep this distinction i in view; ; and, as 
most of what may thus be called the 
general conditions of infant health are 
more or less directly connected with 
the NURSERY, it will be most conve- 
nient to treat of them all under that 
head. 

A welkaitaated, well- -arranged, and 
well-managed nursery is a more im- 
portant means of infant health than 
most parents are perhaps aware of, be- 
cause it combines within its range va- 
rious sources of salubrity which are in 
constant, although often unobserved, 
cperation. In this country, conse- 
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quently, where, from the nature of the 
climate, infants of the middle and high- 
er classes spend nearly eleven-twelfths 
of their existence within doors, the nur- 
sery-arrangements often become the 
turning point on which their future 
welfare shall depend. Where, from 
an unsuitable situation, or imperfect 
house-accommodation, these local influ- 
ences are of an unfavourable kind, the 
infant too often falls a sacrifice. Where 
they are favourable, on the other hand, 
even children of a delicate constitution 
will sometimes grow up strong and 
healthful. Of this general truth the 
recent government inquiries into the 
sanatory -condition of towns and vil- 
lages, furnish manifold and most in- 
structive proofs. 

It may, however, be objected that, 
among the poor, and even among the 
less wealthy of the middle ranks, neces- 
sity and not suitableness often decides 
the parents in their choice of a resi- 
dence, and in the appropriation of their 
rooms. But admitting this to be the 
case, it is still an advantage for them 
to be acquainted with the local condi- 
tions and domestic arrangements most 
conducive to infanthealth. Hvenamong 
the working classes, there are few in- 
deed who, when once convinced of the 
existence of an evil, will not or cannot 
do something to mitigate the disadvan- 
tages under which they suffer, and at 
least choose between a greater anda 
smaller evil. If they must reside with- 
in a certain distance of the scene of 
their daily labour, they may neverthe- 
less have it in their power to prefer a 
better to a worse locality, and a better 
to a worse constructed house within 
that limit. But, before they can at- 
tach any importance to such a choice, 
they must be made aware of the influ- 
ence of surrounding circumstances up- 
on their own and their children’s 
health ; and hence it is nearly as much 
for their advantage as for that of the 
rich, that they should be made ac- 
quainted with the facts required for 
the guidance of their judgment. 


The first and most essential requi- 
site in a nursery, is the constant enjoy- 
ment and command of a moderately 
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dry pure air. To obtain this, a resi- 
dence should be selected in a dry and 
rather elevated situation, removed from 
all sources of contamination and humi- 
dity, and, at the same time, sheltered 
from the violence of the wind. When 
a choice can be made, the country should 
be preferred to the town; as one of the 
clearest results for which we are in- 
debted to the late statistical returns 
and sanatory reports, is the fact of the 
superior healthiness of the country, es- 
pecially for the young. The close vi- 


-cinity to the house of trees or thick 


shrubbery, of ponds, undrained mea- 
dows, or sluggish water-courses, ought 
to be scrupulously avoided; for, how- 
ever ornamental they may be, they are 
invariably prejudicial to health, not 
only from the humidity and impurities 
which they diffuse through the air, es- 
pecially at night, but also from the ob- 
struction which some of them present 
to free ventilation. For the same rea- 
son, narrow valleys and localities shut 
up by thick woods, ought never to be 
chosen as the sites of villages. From 
overlooking the unfavourable influence 
of a stagnant humid air, families going 
to the country in pursuit of health of- 
ten sustain serious injury, by settling 
in situations which a better acquaint- 
ance with the laws of the animal eco- 
nomy would have shewn them before- 
hand to be very ill suited to the nature 
of the infant constitution. 

For those who are obliged to reside 
in towns, it is of great importance to 
secure the best situation within their 
reach, Even in point of economy, not 
to mention the suffering and anxiety 
attendant on illness, it will be cheaper 
to pay more for a suitable house in a 
dry well-aired quarter, than a smaller 
sum for one in a low-lying or crowded 
part of a town. I am acquainted with 
several instances in which the addi- 
tional cost incurred in removing toa 
better district has been more than coun- 
terbalanced by reduction in the ex- 
penses of sickness; and I am anxious 
to enforce attention to the fact, because 
it is not unusual for men in business 
to be guided entirely by personal con- 
venience in the choice of their resi- 
dence, and to live in a situation, simply 
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because it is near, which they would at 
once remove from if they were aware 
of its real influence. We have only to 
contrast the blanched and feeble ap- 
pearance of children inhabiting the 
dark and narrow streets of a crowded 
city, with the rosy freshness of those 
of the same classes residing in the 
suburbs or in the country, to obtain a 
pretty correct notion of the importance 
of a well-selected locality. 

Considering the susceptibility of the 
influence of cold in early infancy, I 
need hardly add, that a high and bleak 
situation, or one exposed to the full 
force of the north and east winds, is 
especially unfavourable, and ought to 
be carefully avoided. 

In addition to a dry and airy situa- 
tion, a good exposure and cheerful pros- 
pect are well worthy of attention in 
the selection of a residence for the 
young. In acloudy and uncertain cli- 
mate like that of Britain, a southern 
aspect is extremely desirable, not only 
because it is warmer and more cheer- 
ful, and admits of a more free admis- 
sion of the open air, but because the 
agency of light, as a gentle and whole- 
some stimulus, is scarcely less neces- 
sary for the animal than for the vege- 
table world. Every one is aware that 
vegetables are blanched by the exclu- 
sion of light, and that corn growing 
under the shade of a tree or hedge is 
‘paler, sicklier, and later in ripening 
than that growing in the open field ; 
but we do not keep sufficiently in mind, 
that on man light acts in a similar way. 
Deprived of its wholesome and enliven- 
ing stimulus, he becomes pale and sick- 
ly in appearance, his blood is imper- 
fectly oxygenated, and a proneness to 
diseases of debility arises. Of these 
results, we find numerous examples in 
the narrow lanes and dark cellars of 
every large town; and in the members 
of sedentary professions and others rare- 
ly exposed to the full light of day, and 
especially in children, we see them all 
in an aggravated degree. ~ 

A situation of a gay and cheerful 
aspect is also particularly desirable, 
because it is one of those gentle but 
constantly operating circumstances, 
which imperceptibly, but certainly, in- 


fluence both the health and character 
of achild. And it ought never to be’ 
forgotten, that in exact proportion to 
the susceptibility of the infant organ- 
ism, is the importance of attending to 
all these apparently minute objects. A 
dull and confined prospect is a source 
of dulness and ennui to the naturally 
active mind of a child, which cannot 
feel dispirited or gloomy without suf- 
fering in its health and also in its 
future development; so that, whether 
we regard its bodily strength or its 
mental character, we should be equally 
solicitous to procure for it a cheerful 
and enlivening prospect. 

The different conditions now explain- 
ed may acquire additional importance 
in the eyes of some of my readers, when 
I mention that the development of scro- 
fulous disease is greatly favoured, if not 
often produced, by neglect of them. 
Hivery medical man can testify to this 
fact, and its truth is exemplified on a 
large scale in the miserable condition 
of the cretins in some of the damp and 
sunless valleys of Switzerland. Con- 
sequently, no parent can hold himself 
guiltless of his child’s sufferings, who 
allows anything short of imperious ne- 
eessity to retain him in a situation 
which enlightened experience shews to 
be hurtful. 

As regards the children of the poor 
also, it is important that the influence 
of a good or bad locality should be ex- 
tensively known ; for it is common to 
see cottages, from pure ignorance, built 
in a positively unhealthy spot, where 
a situation perfectly unobjectionable, 
and equally convenient, might easily 
have been found within a moderate 
distance. 

The nature of the soil on whicha 
house stands, and the existence or non- 
existence of efficient drains, also exert 
no small influence on its salubrity. A 
dry gravelly soil, or at least one tho- 
roughly drained to some depth, ought 
always to be preferred. A damp soil 
necessarily imparts humidity to the 
lower part of a dwelling, and seriously 
affects its salubrity.. An elevated site 
is no guarantee of dryness of soil; for 
even on the steep banks of many hills, 
moisture abounds as much as in a regue 
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lar marsh; and from overlooking this 
fact, great errors are often committed in 
the construction especially of country- 
houses. Fora like reason, the narrow, 
ill-ventilated, and ill-drained courts 
and lanes of many of our manufactu- 
ring towns, such as Manchester and 
Leeds, are the causes of a frightful 
amount of disease and mortality among 
the children of the poorer classes who 
inhabit them. 

The external requisites of a healthy 
abode being thus disposed of, we have 
next to consider the internal; but as 
our business is solely with infancy, we 
shall confine our remarks to the selec- 
tion and arrangements required in that 
part of the dwelling which is appro- 
priated to the nursery. 

As a general rule, the upper storeys 
of a house are more healthy, and there- 
fore better adapted for the reception 
of the young, than the ground or sunk 
floors. Independently of the compa- 
rative stagnation and humidity of the 
air in a sunk storey, and which exist 
in a concentrated degree in the mise- 
rable cellars inhabited by the poorer 
population of Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, there is always, towards evening 
and during the night, adegree of damp- 
ness in the lower strata of the atmo- 
sphere, especially in a wooded or level 
country,-—either issuing from the soil 
and foliage by evaporation and exha- 
lation, or resulting from the nocturnal 
diminution of the atmospheric tempe- 
rature causing the moisture of the air 
to become condensed. ‘This renders a 
ground, and particularly a sunk storey, 
peculiarly improper for a nursery. It 
may be imagined by those who have 
never thought on the subject, that such 
dampness must be of little consequence, 
because, when the doors and windows 
are shut, as they are during the night, 
it will be unable to penetrate into any 
of the rooms. This, however, is a very 
mistaken. view, as any one may easily 
satisfy himself by a very simple ex- 
periment. If we burn a quantity of 
damp straw outside of the house, all 
the doors and windows being closed, 
scarcely a minute will elapse before 
the smell of the smoke will be offen- 
sively perceptible within ; thus afford- 


ing a decisive proof that a portion of 
the air which was lately on the outside 
has contrived to penetrate. The same 
thing is observed in a town when a 
foul chimney is set on fire in a neigh- 
bouring house or street. The offensive 
smoke soon reveals its presence to the 
nose in every room of the house, how- 
ever carefully we may try to exclude 
it. At all times, then, by night as 
well as by day, this renewal of the air 
is going on; and whatever the quality 
of that surrounding a house may be, it 
is sure to exercise a corresponding in- 
fluence on the inmates. 

From the tendency of condensed hu- 
midity to fall to the ground, and of 
marshy exhalations to remain near the 
surface, the air surrounding the upper 
floors of a house is always purer and 
drier than lower down; and hence the © 
propriety, where we have the choice, 
of placing the nursery in them. Ex- 
perience has established this fact by 
indisputable proofs; and, in accord- 
ance with it, we know that travellers 
passing through the Pontine Marshes 
and other fenny districts, are able to 
sleep with comparative impunity in 
the upper bedrooms of an inn, when 
an attack of fever would be the al- 
most certain result of their sleeping 
on the ground-floor. Instances have 
even occurred of individuals, travel- 
ling through the marshes after sunset, 
being protected by the slight eleva- 
tion of the coach-box; while those in 
the body of the open carriage suffered 
severe inconvenience. 

In selecting rooms for a nursery, 
those which have a southern exposure 
ought to be preferred, for the reasons 
already mentioned when treating cf 
the locality. That a nursery ought 
also to be large, airy, easily warmed, 
and easily ventilated, will, I think, be 
readily admitted; for, without such 
conditions, it is evidently impossible 
to surround the infant with that pure 
and renovating atmosphere which we 
have seen to be indispensable to health. 
In one respect, indeed, pure air is even 
more essential to the formation of good 
blood than supplies of proper food. 
The influence of the air we breathe 
never ceases for @ single moment of our 
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lives, while that of food recurs only at 
intervals. By night and by day res- 
piration goes on without a pause, and, 
every time we breathe, we take in an 
influence necessarily good or bad ac- 
cording to the quality of the air which 
surrounds us. No wonder, then, that 
a cause thus permanently in operation 
should, after a lapse of time, produce 
great changes on the health; and no 
wonder that attention to the purity of 
the air we breathe should amply and 
surely reward the trouble we may be- 
stow in procuring it. Accordingly, 
of all the injurious influences by which 
childhood is surrounded, few operate 
more certainly or extensively than the 
constant breathing of a corrupt and 
vitiated air; and, on the contrary, few 
things have such an immediate and ex- 
tensive effect in renovating the health 
of a feeble child as change from a vi- 
tiated to a purer atmosphere. 

Vitiated air and bad food are the 
two grand sources of that hydra-headed 
scourge of infancy and youth in this 

»country—scrofulous disease ; and either 
of them, in a concentrated state, is suf- 
ficient to produce it without the co- 
operation of the other; but when both 
are combined, as they often are among 
the poor living in the lanes and cellars 
of our larger towns, then scrofula in 
its worst form is the result. Accord- 
ingly, we can produce scrofula in the 
lower animals at will; simply by con- 
fining them ina vitiated atmosphere, 
and restricting them to an impove- 
rished diet. Of the latter cause I shall 
have occasion afterwards to treat, and 
for the present, therefore, shall con- 
fine myself to the consideration of the 
former. 

Scrofula, in one or other of its nu- 
merous forms or complications, is ac- 
knowledged to be in this country per- 
haps the most prevalent and fatal dis- 
ease which afilicts the earlier years of 
life. It is the most usual cause of 
glandular obstruction, defective nutri- 
tion, affections of the joints, and other 
morbid conditions which either give 
rise to, or greatly aggravate, the dan- 
ger of many other diseases,—such as 
consumption, measles, hooping-cough, 
fever, teething, and convulsions; and 


in this way it proves fearfully destruc- 
tive of life. But so powerful is the 
continued breathing of a cold, damp, 
and vitiated atmosphere in producing 
it, that where such a cause is allowed 
to operate, the most promising combi- 
nation of other conditions will often 
prove insufficient to ward off the evil. 
Baudelocque even goes so far as to in- 
sist that impure air is “ the true cause, 
the only cause perhaps, of scrofulous 
disease: . . . . Wherever we find 
scrofula, that cause exists; where it 
exists, we find scrofula; and where it 
is absent, scrofula is not known.” I 
agree with Sir James Clark, by whom 
this passage is quoted, in thinking that 
Baudelocque’s conclusion is rather 
overstrained ; but the opinion which it 
embodies is nevertheless instructive, 
as an additional testimony to the highly 
deteriorating influence of a vitiated 
atmosphere. Sir James himself, in- 
deed, remarks, that were he to select 
the two circumstances which more than 
any others influence health during the 
growth of the body, and “ concerning 
which the public generally, at present 
most ignorant of them, ought to be 
well informed, they would be the pro- 
per adaptation of food to difference of 
age and constitution, and the constant 
supply of pure air for respiration.”* 
In another place, the same distinguish- 
ed physician expresses the conviction, 
that living in an impure atmosphere 
is even more influential in deteriorat- 
ing health than defective food, and 
that the immense mortality among 
children reared in workhouses is ascri- 
bable even more to the former than to 
the latter cause. 

In an excellent little treatise on 
scrofula, published so long ago as 1810, 
Mr Richard Carmichael of Dublin, who 
has since done so much to elevate the 
character of the profession, and to 
stamp his authority with weight, drew 
the attention of the medical profession 
to this cause, and, on the strongest evi- 
dence, denounced the great impurity 
of the air in the Dublin House of In- 
dustry as the grand cause of the ex- 
cessive prevalence of scrofula among 

* Clark on Consumption and Scrofula, 
p. 233. 
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the children at the time he wrote. In 
one ward, measuring sixty feet by 
eighteen, and of very moderate height, 
there were thirty-eight beds, each con- 
taining three children, or 114 children 
in all. When the door was opened in 
the morning, the matron found the air 
insupportable ; and during the day the 
children were either in the same ward, 
or crowded to the number of several 
hundreds in a schoolroom. Keeping 
in mind the necessity of pure: air to 
the formation of healthy and nutritive 
blood, we can scarcely feel surprise 
that serofula was extremely prevalent 
under circumstances so calculated for 
its production. 

Ihave already (p. 6) noticed the very 
great mortality which occurred year 
after year among the infants in the 
Dublin Lying-in Hospital, till its cause 
in vitiated air was at-last discovered 
and obviated, and the mortality conse- 
quently reduced from every sixth child, 
within the first nine days, to only one 
ia every twenty, on an average of five 
years. That impure air is still, not- 
withstanding all our boasted improve- 
ments, a very frequent source of disease 
in infancy, may be safely inferred from 
the great mortality in early life, which 
takes place in most of the larger towns 

-as compared with that in country dis- 
tricts. This result is, no doubt partly 
accounted for by the greater misery 
among the poor in towns than in the 
country, but much of it unquestionably 
proceeds from the destructive influence 
of a vitiated atmosphere. 

On consulting the tables contained 
in the Appendix to the Registrar-Ge- 
neral’s First Annual Report, and which 
shew the relative rates of mortality in 
cities and counties, we find ample ma- 
terials for a correct judgment. Thus, 
in Table C, p. 110, the mortality of dif- 
ferent diseases in the metropolis is con- 
trasted with that of the same diseases 
in five county districts of equal popu- 
lation as ascertained by the census of 
1831. The ages at which the deaths 
occurred are not specified, but we shall 
obtain nearly accurate data by select- 
ing such diseases as are almost peculiar 
to childhood. The following are a few 
of the results, 
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‘ ees Out of a population 
Out ofa population in London of inithe Gamotheaa’ 


1,594,890, 1,599,024. 

Measles carried off 1354 only 404 
Hooping-Cough, . 1066 : 302 
Teething, whe rte 477 78 
Convulsions, 1717 A 652 
Cephalitis, ; 294 92 
Diarrhea, : . 394 227 
Pneumonia, ad ws LORD, 592. 

Totals, 6932 2347 


Or, in other words, diseases chiefly af- 
fecting the young are three times more 
fatal ina population of equal numbers 
in the metropolis than in the country ; 
for it appears:that, even in pneumonia, 
nearly two-thirds of the deaths occur- 
red. in infancy. (First Report, p. 74.) 

If again we take a different year, and 
compare the returns for the year end- 
ing Jane 30, 1838, as given in Table B 
of the Appendix to the Second Annual 
Report, and which exhibits the rates 
of mortality from different diseases in 
an estimated population, in 1838, of 
1,841,377 inhabiting the larger towns 
of England, and the mortality from the 
same diseases in seven county: districts 
containing an estimated population of 
1,796,783, we shall obtain precisely 


analogous results. Thus, 
In the Cities, In the County 
districts, 
Measles carried off 1411 only 792 
Hooping-Cough, . 1356 4 838 
Teething, F 1257 i 204 
Convulsions, 4337 op /18k6 
Cephalitis, . 328 . 200 
Diarrhea, 497 Ps 222 
Pneumonia, 3728 = 1694 
Totals, 12,914 5766 


Here we observe the same relatively 
small mortality in early life in coun- 
try districts as compared with that of 
the larger towns. 

Mr Farr, from whose analysis of the 
returns these facts are taken, distinctly 
attributes this excess of mortality in 
towns to the impurity of the air as the 
chief cause. ‘“Theoccupations in cities,” 
he says, “‘ are not more laborious than 
agriculture, and the great mass of the 
town population have constant exer- 
cise and employment; their wages are 
higher; their dwellings as good, their 
clothing as warm, and their food cer- 
tainly as substantial as that of the agri- 

j cultural labourer. The Poor-Liaw In- 
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quiry and successive Parliamentary 
Committees have shewn that the fami- 
lies of agricultural labourers subsist 
upon a minimum of animal food, and 
an inadequate supply of bread and. po- 
tatoes. The source of the higher more 
tality in cities is, therefore, the insalubrity 
of the atmosphere.” (Registrar’s First 
Report, p. 78.) In accordance with 
this conclusion Mr Farr, after a care- 
ful investigation of the returns from a 
great variety of localities, affirms that 
“it will be found, ceteris paribus, that 
the mortality increases as the density 
of the population increases; and when 
the density and the affluence are the same, 


that the rate of mortality depends upon 


the efficiency of ventilation, and of the 
means which are employed for the re- 
moval of impurities; (p 79). If these 
inferences be correct, and all subse- 


quent investigations have confirmed 


them, the reader will feel no surprise 
at the earnestness with which I insist 
upon purity of air as essential for the 
preservation of infant health. In my 
“ Physiology applied to Health and 
Education,” I have considered this sub+ 
ject at some length, as regards persons 
in mature age ; but the very inadequate 
importance still attached to it as a con- 
dition of health in infancy, has induced 
me to press it again upon the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

It may be said that, to prove the ef- 
fects of habitually breathing a vitiated 
atmosphere, I have selected only ex- 
treme cases, This is quite true; for 
it is only by well-marked cases that 
the nature and extent of the evil can 
be clearly demonstrated. But the 
same principle applies to every de- 
gree of impurity. The only differ- 
ence is in the intensity of the result, 
and this is a point that parents should 
ponder well. If a very vitiated air 
contributes so imperfectly to the for- 
mation of good blood as to cut short 
life by convulsions within nine days, 
as was the case in every sixth infant 
in the Dublin Hospital, the less vi- 
tiated atmosphere of an ill-ventilated 
nursery will impair the quality of the 
blood in precisely the same way and 
with equal certainty, but only less ra- 
pidly. The chief difference is, that, 
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in the one case, the fatal consequences 
follow in a. very short time, whereas, 
in the other, the health is only more 
slowly undermined, and a foundation 
laid for diseases which may not prove 
fatal till after the lapse of several 
years. But surely the slow approach 
of an evil is no reason for allowing it 
to grow up before our eyes when we 
can so easily prevent it! If it ceased 
to encroach when we averted our eyes 
from it, all would be well; but if ne- 
gligence only increases its destroying 
power, we shall have little cause to 
congratulate ourselves on having al- 
lowed it to come upon us unresisted. 
It is quite obvious, then, that, espe- 
cially where there are several child- 
ren, the rooms appropriated for their 
use should be considerably elevated 
above the ground, large, cheerful, 
lofty in the ceiling, not overcrowded 
with furniture, and provided with the . 
means of ample ventilation without 
exposing their inmates to currents of 
cold or damp air. Instead of these 
conditions being generally fulfilled, 
however, it is far from uncommon 
among the middle classes to find some 
wretched apartment at the top or bot- 
tom of the house selected asa nursery, 
although possessed of no convenience 
for the purpose; while one or two 
large and excellent bed-rooms are set 
apart to be used perhaps twice or 
thrice a-year for the reception of 
strangers, to whom the size or position 
of the apartment in which they spend 
the few nights of their stay, would, at 
the worst, be of very little moment. 
It is also. a common practice, not only 
to crowd several children and one or 
two nursery-maids into a small room, 
but to allow cooking, washing, and 
other household operations connected 
with the nursery to be carried on in 
it. Nothing, however, can be more 
injudicious, or more directly at vari- 
ance with the laws of health. No 
mother, indeed, ought to be satisfied 
with herself, until, in obedience to the 
wants of the infant constitution, she 
has provided for her children the most 
suitable and best-aired nursery within 
her power, and strictly prohibited 
every kind of operation by which its 
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atmosphere can be vitiated or its clean- 
liness impaired. If the size of the 
house will admit of it, the day-nur- 
sery should be entirely separate from 
the sleeping-room. Wherever one or 
two persons sleep, the air is always 
considerably contaminated before 
morning, and the impurity is, of 
course, so much the greater where, as 
is often the case, several children sleep 
in the same apartment. If there is 
only one room, it is impossible to re- 
move the impurity by adequate ven- 
tilation, because, even in summer, the 
draught from open windows is at- 
tended with risk, and during at least 
two-thirds of the year in this country, 
the cold and damps of our climate ren- 
der it impracticable to keep them open 
safely for a sufficient length of time. 
But the case is altogether different 
when there is a day-room in addition. 
The children can then be removed 
from the vitiated air and impurity of 
their sleeping-apartment into a whole- 
some and bracing atmosphere, and the 
bed-room be thoroughly cleaned, the 
bed-clothes well aired, and the room 
itself effectually ventilated without 
risk to any one. 

It may be said that all this care is 
superfluous, and that children thrive 
well enough without it. But I have 
so often seen illness induced and kept 
up for month after month, by the ex- 
posure of delicate children to the damp 
and draughts inseparable from wash- 
ing the floor and ventilating the nur- 
sery while they are in it, and by the 
dust, smoke, and dirt inseparable from 
cooking the children’s dinner or the 
nurse’s tea, &c., that I cannot refrain 
from denouncing the practice as irra- 
tional and injurious. If, indeed, pure 
air contributes to health, there can be 
no doubt that impure air will be de- 
trimental. The only question that can 
arise relates to the degree of harm: and 
surely no rational mother, whose atten- 
tion has been once directed to the dan- 
ger, will voluntarily subject her child 
to any risk which it is in her power to 
avoid. The perils which surround in- 
fancy are numerous and formidable 
enough already, without our adding 
anything to their number or power. 


PURE AIR AND VENTILATION INDISPENSABLE. 


For the same reason, the closely- 
drawn curtains and other appliances 


by which a free supply of air is sys-. 


tematically cut off from the young, are 
highly prejudicial, and often do more 
to undermine health than their patrons 
are at all willing to believe. It is bad 
no doubt, to allow acurrent of air to 
beat directly upon a child’s bed, but, 
if the cause cannot be removed, a screen 
or curtain to turn it aside is obviously 
the proper remedy; and we might as 
well lay the infant to sleep in the 
bottom of a large packing-box, as 
envelope the bed with curtains on 
every side in the way generally prac- 
tised. 

When persons faint in the vitiated 
atmosphere of a crowded theatre, no- 
thing farther is required to restore 
animation than to carry them out into 
a purer air. Here every body at once 
recognises the difference between the 
sustaining power of a pure and that of 
a contaminated atmosphere. In in- 
fancy, the difference is often exhibited 
in an equally striking degree. The 
wailings and convulsions which in- 
fants, brought up in a heated and con- 
fined air, often experience from any 
slight irritation, yield more readily to 
the free admission of pure air than to 
any other single appliance, while they 
often resist the most vigorous treat- 
ment when, from fear, this natural re- 
medy continues to be excluded. I 
have already mentioned a remarkable 
instance of this kind, where a well- 
constituted child passed within a few 
minutes from a state of spasmodic ir- 
ritation and twitching, bordering on 
convulsions, to perfect health and gooc 
humour, simply by the admission of 
fresh air into a very close ill-venti- 
lated nursery, in which even the fire 
was half extinguished for want of suf- 
ficient oxygen to keep it alive. 

In the exposition of the peculiari- 
ties of the infant constitution given in 
a preceding chapter, it was shewn that 
nervous sensibility predominates in 
early life, and forms an ingredient in 
almost every infantile disease, and, 
therefore, whatever tends to moderate 
its excess is, to a certain extent, a pro- 
moter of health. Pure air considered 
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in this point of view, in its wholesome 
action on the nervous system, deserves 
to be estimated very highly. It is one 
of the safest and most powerful ner- 
vous sedatives and tonics which we 
possess, and, especially when combined 
with exercise, is of signal efficacy even 
in the more intractable nervous dis- 
eases of mature life. Hence, among 
country children, who are constantly 
in the open air, it is a very rare oc- 
currence to meet with that morbid 
nervous excitability which afflicts so 
many of the children of the higher 
ranks who are brought up in-rooms. 
In infancy, accordingly, pure air is an 
invaluable means of diminishing the 
irritability and fatality attendant on 
teething and other disorders of the di- 
gestive organs. Of this truth, the sta- 
tistical returns, shewing the relative 
mortality in cities and counties, also 
afford ample proof. In the metropo- 
lis, for instance, in the year ending 
June 30, 1839, there were no less than 
3419 deaths from convulsions, and 763 
from teething, both being diseases 
chiefly dependent on nervous irritabi- 
lity ; whereas in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, of equal population, the num- 
bers were respectively only 1427 and 
179. Taking the totals, the propor- 
tions were 4182 in the metropolis, and 
only 1606 in the counties, or nearly 
three times more in the former than 
in the latter. 

If we compare the relative propor- 
tions in an equal population in the 
large provincial towns and the north- 
ern counties, as given in Table HK of 
the Registrar’s Second Report, we find 
the mortality 


In the Cities. In the Counties. 
From Teething, 1257 204 
.. Conyulsions, 4337 1816 
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or little short of three times greater 
in the cities. I admit at once that 
other causes combine with impurity of 


air to produce such results; but for 


the reasons already assigned, it must 
be admitted that impure air exercises 
a destructive influence on infant life, 
exactly proportioned to the degree of 
its vitiation, 
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Those whose attention has never 
been specially directed to the subject 
can have no idea of the extent to which, 
from ignorance alone, this cause of bad 
health in the young is left in operation 
among even the middle classes of so- 
ciety. J have seen many examples of 
this, but the most remarkable which I 
have met with was in a very large fa- 
mily, in which scrofula prevailed with 
an intensity almost exactly propor- 
tioned to the degree of vitiation of the 
air in which its several members lived. 
The first-born children escaped alto- 
gether, because in their day the nur- 
sery and bed-rooms were of course 
least crowded, and it was easier to 
have the occupants much in the open 
air; but afterwards, when five or six 
young people and the nursery-maids 
lived and slept in one room of very 
moderate dimensions, in which cook- 
ing and washing were carried on, and 
two more ina small ill-aired bed-closet 
adjoining, every one of them suffered 
severely from the disease. The bad 
air not being suspected to have any 
share in the result, no attempt was 
made to prevent the evil by adequate 
ventilation even during the day ; and, 
in consequence, all the medical treat- 
ment and means resorted to served 
only to retard the progress of the scro- 
fula, but without being able to cure it. 
In this way, the younger members of 
the family suffered under it for seve- 
ral years, and in a large proportion of 
them it was either directly or indi- 
rectly the cause of death. If one-half 
of the expense incurred for medical at- 
tendance and sea-bathing had been de- 
voted from the first to removing the 
original cause, and procuring a per- 
manent supply of fresh air, a vast 
amount of anxiety and suffering might 
have been saved to all, and to none 
more than to the fond. parents, who 
could only mourn over the painful 
consequences which they never ima- 
gined it possible to prevent. 

It is not often that we meet with 
such strongly marked examples in pri- 
vate life, but a pretty near approach 
to them is far from uncommon, espe- 
cially in families which remove to 
country or sea-bathing quarters dur 
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ing the summer months. Considering 
proper accommodation as of no conse- 
quence for a few weeks or months, and 
attaching importance merely to being 
in the country or near the sea, the or- 
dinary practice, among the middle 
ranks in Scotland at least, is to pay 
for the smallest possible number of 
rooms, and to stow into them as many 
beds and human beings as can be got 
easily packed, no matter how confined 
the space or how impure the air. In 
this way, a large proportion of the be- 
nefit of the change is sacrificed through 
pure ignorance, and discomforts are 
submitted to which tell severely upon 
the constitutions of the more delicate 
children. 

However suitable in size and situa- 
tion the nursery may be, adequate ven- 
tilation, or a frequent renewal of the 
air contained in it, is indispensable to 
health. Caution must, however, be 
exercised in effecting this, especially 
in winter. Before the windows and 
doors are thrown open for a thorough 
purification in the morning, the child- 
ren ought to be removed into another 
room, and they ought to be kept at all 
times out of the way of draughts from 
open windows or doors. It is for this 
reason that it is so desirable to have 
two rooms for the nursery, so as tomake 
a change when cleaning and ventila- 

ion are going on. Many delicate 
children suffer severely from being ha- 
bitually exposed to the damp arising 
from a newly-washed floor, to the dust 
unavoidably raised by sweeping, or to 
the current of air between an open 
window or door and the fire-place. 

When the weather is cold and the 
air moist, the windows ought never to 
be thrown open till the children are 
removed and the sun has been for some 
time above the horizon. The bed- 
clothes ought to be turned down as soon 
as the child is taken up, and exposed 
to the air for several hours, that they 
may be entirely freed from the efflu- 
via collected during the night. This 
point is, in general, too little attended 
to. 

Pure air being thus provided for, 
the next condition which calls for con- 
sideration is, the due regulation of the 
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temperature of the nursery,—a condi- 
tion which is also.of much importance, 
because, like the quality of the air, it 
is in almost continual operation. At 
birth, the infant not only passes, as we 
have seen, by a sudden transition from 
a steady heat of 98° to a variable tem- 
perature many degrees lower, but pos- 
sesses less power of generating heat 
for itself than at any period of life. 
For this reason, the atmosphere of the 
nursery ought, especially during the 
first few weeks, to be kept comfortably 
and equally warm, and never allowed 
to fail below 65°. For the first few 
days the temperature may be raised 
with propriety to 70°, provided venti- 
lation be duly attended to; but exces- 
sive heat and closeness must be rigor~ 
ously guarded against. 

In this country open fire-places are 
in general use in nurseries, and they 
have the advantage of ensuring a cer- 
tain degree of ventilation; but they 
are also the causes.of many and serious 
inconveniences, By the constant rush 
of heated air up the chimney, currents 
of cold air from the doors. and windows 
are necessarily produced, and it is often 
almost impossible to prevent mischief 
from the partial chills to which they 
give rise. A large screen placed be- 
hind the door to intercept the current 
of cold air and diffuse it equally through 
the room affords the best protection. 
In winter this is especially necessary, 
as, every time the door is opened, a 
column of cold air is admitted quite 
sufficient to cause illness in a delicate 
child exposed to its direct influence. 
Cross draughts of air ought also to be 
guarded against by some similar con- 
trivance, 

In nurseries, the fire-place should be 
fenced with an iron or wire grating, as 
the surest protection against accidents, 
and care should be taken at all times 
to avoid exposing the infant to the 
glare and heat of a bright fire, and to 
prevent older children from habitually 
placing themselves too near it. Blind- 
ness, weakness of sight, and convul- 
sions, are sometimes induced by neglect 
of this precaution; the great delicacy 
of the infant organism rendering it 
peculiarly susceptible of injury, even 
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from causes which exercise very little 
infiuence upon adults. 

But, while due care is taken to pro- 
tect the infant from cold, every ap- 
proach to overheating must be scrupu- 
lously avoided. When the tempera- 
ture of the nursery is habitually too 
high, a degree of excitability and re- 


laxation of the nervous system is in- | 


duced, which greatly favours the deve- 
lopment of the irritative and convul- 
Sive diseases of which infants are al- 
ready unusually susceptible, and which 
are so often the causes of premature 
death. Another important considera- 
tion is, the additional risk incurred by 
the transition into the cold external 
air, when the child is taken out for ex- 
ercise. The frequency of pneumonia 
or inflammation of the lungs in infancy, 
is in no small degree attributable to 
this cause, and we have already seen 
that in France and other Catholic coun- 
tries a great number of infants perish 
in winter from the exposure to which 
they are subjected in being carried, 
within a few days after birth, to the 
public office for registration. 

As the system always endeavours to 
accommodate itself tothe circumstances 
in which the individual lives, it is clear 
that, if a child spends twenty-three 
hours out of every twenty-four in a 
heated atmosphere, its own power of 
generating heat will become propor- 
tionally reduced; and, consequently, 
when it is suddenly exposed, during 
the twenty-fourth hour, to the colder 
open air, itis more liable to suffer from 
the transition than if it had been pre- 
viously habituated to a mild but not 
very warm temperature. In this re- 
spect it is with children as with grown 
people; and accordingly we find that 
those among the latter who live con- 
stantly in overheated drawing-rooms 
and sit nearest the fire, are invariably 
the greatest grumblers against the cold, 
and their complaints arise from no bet- 
ter source than attempting to combine, 
in their own persons, two opposite and 
incompatible states. They wish to 
unite the privileges of both a warm 
and a cold climate, without adapting 
themselves to either; but, as Nature 
yields nothing to caprice, they reap 
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their reward in habitual disappoint- 
ment and suffering. Examples of this 
kind are of frequent occurrence, and 
I have seen several in which health 
and comfort had been thus sacrificed 
to long indulgence in a bad habit, but 
in which powerful and reiterated ap- 
peals to reason were ultimately suc- 
cessful in correcting the evil, and in 
removing most of its consequences. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE INFANT 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER BIRTH — 
WASHING AND DRESSING. 


Having thus made ourselves ac- 
quainted with the mode of operation 
and extensive influence of local causes 
upon infant health, we have next. to 
treat of those of a more personal or 
special nature, the proper or improper 
regulation of which, in each individual 
case, constitutes the principal condi- 
tion on which the welfare of the infant 
depends. 

On the present occasion, I shall not 
detain the reader with any directions 
regarding the tying of the navel-string, 
the separation of the infant from ‘the 
mother, or the treatment of any un- 
usual symptoms occurring at the out- 
set of life. The professional adviser 
invariably attends to all these circum- 
stances, and it is for him alone to give 
directions concerning them. The duty 
of the nurse commences only after the 
separation is effected, and when respi- 
ration, circulation, and the other func- 
tions necessary to independent exist- 
ence, are already in exercise. 

The new-born infant, as we have al- 
ready seen, is so susceptible of cold as 
to be painfully roused by the sudden 
transition which it makes at birth from 
the unvarying high temperature of the 
womb to the comparative coldness of 
even our summer atmosphere. On this 
account, our first care on receiving it 
from the hands of the attendant ought 
to be, to envelope it in soft warm flan- 
nel, and, if it be in winter, to carry it 
to the neighbourhood of a good fire, 
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but out of the line of its direct rays. 
If the infant is active and breathes 
freely, it may forthwith be washed to 
free it from the tenacious coating of 
unctuous mucus which served for its 
protection during its sojourn in the 
womb, but which now becomes a source 
of irritation, and a direct impediment 
to the healthy action of the skin, and 
must, therefore, be removed. ‘This is 
generally done simply by washing with 
warm water and a sponge; but as the 
bones of the infant are so soft as to be 
incapable of sustaining its own weight 
in any thing approaching to an erect 
or sitting position, and it cannot be 
held up by the hand without inconve- 
nient pressure, it will answer still bet- 
ter to make use, as is done in Germany, 
of an oval-shaped, shallow, wooden 
bath, with a raised portion at one end 
for the head, and containing a quan- 
tity of water just sufficient to cover or 
float the child. By this plan every 
part of the body is effectually pro- 
tected from cold, while the position of 
the infant is that. which is best suited 
to its natural feebleness of structure, 
and which admits most easily of the 
head and face being thoroughly washed, 
without any risk of the impure water 
running into its eyes. After the in- 
fant has been immersed for three or 
four minutes, it ought to be rubbed 
gently all over with a soft sponge, great 
care being taken not to chafe or injure 
the skin by too much friction. Treat- 
ed in this way, the mucus separates 
easily, and the use of soap or any oily 
substance in addition is rarely required. 
Part of the mucus is apt to adhere to 
the folds of the skin and joints, to the 
ears, eyelids, and other irregular sur- 
faces, unless it be cleared away by very 
careful washing. But as the eyes are 
extremely delicate and easily injured 
at birth, great caution should be ex- 
ercised not to touch them with the 
sponge which has been used to cleanse 
the rest of the skin, or to allow any of 
the water, now loaded with impurities, 
to drop upon the eye or eyelids. Ne- 
glect of this precaution, especially 
among the poor,—who are less scrupu- 
lous in regard to cleanliness—is one of 
the causes, perhaps the chief cause, of 


a severe form of ophthalmia, or inflam. 
mation of the eyes, which is apt to come 
on within two or three days after birth, - 
and which often ends in loss of sight. 
To avoid every possible risk from this 
cause, it will be best to use perfectly 
clean water and a separate piece of 
sponge for washing the eyelids. 

The temperature of the water used 
for washing the infant ought to be the 
same as that of the body, viz. about 
96° to 98° Fahrenheit. If it is either 
much warmer or colder than blood- 
heat, mischief is sure to follow. Water 
at alow temperature causes a far more 
rapid loss of heat than the child can 
bear ; while at a greater heat than 96° 
or 98°, if continued for more than an 
instant, it relaxes and debilitates. Mo- 
mentary immersion in water two or 
three degrees warmer is sometimes very 
useful in rousing the vital energies of 
a feeble or languid infant, but if it is 
long continued it will inevitably in- 
duce exhaustion. 

Still keeping in mind the inability 
of the infant frame to bear the erect 
or sitting position with impunity, it 
will obviously be useful, as is strongly 
recommended from experience in “ A 
Grandmother’s Advice to Young Mo- 
thers,” to have a large flat pillow or 
cushion ready prepared and covered 
over with two or three large, soft, 
warm napkins, on which to lay and 
dry the child immediately on its being 
taken out of the water. The cushion 
ought to be soft enough to yield 
somewhat, but not too much, to the 
pressure of the child, and it may be 
laid either across the nurse’s knees or 
onasmall table. By this means, the 
infant may be dried easily and ina 
very short time, and gentle rubbing 
continued with the hand over the 
whole surface till a genial glow is ex- 
cited. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, not to rub too hard or in any 
way to chafe the skin; and, to prevent 
any risk of cold, everything used 
should be well aired and comfortably 
warm. The room also ought to be 
warm and free from draughts. A 
partial current of air from a key-hole 
or window-chink, blowing upon a 
naked child, even for a short time, 
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may be productive of mischief, espe- 
cially in cold and damp weather. The 
opposite extreme, of very near ap- 
proach to a large fire, is not less hurt- 
ful, both in exciting inflammatory 
colds, and in over-stimulating the 
nervous system, which is already very 
sensitive at birth. 

If any part of the skin, after being 
gently but carefully dried, is observed 
to be ruffled, it should be dusted with 
a little prepared tutty or flour; but 
the common practice of dusting the 
sound skin can only do harm, and 
ought to be abandoned. 

The infant being now washed and 
dried, a thin and fine flannel bandage 
of five or six inches in breadth, and 
long enough to go once or twice round 
the body, is generally applied, partly 
for warmth, and partly with a view 
to protect the navel-string, and pre- 
vent the bowels from being forced out- 
ward at the opening of the navel dur- 
ing crying or other sudden effort. In 
winter and cold weather, flannel is un- 
doubtedly the best material for such a 
bandage ; but when the skin is unusu- 
ally sensitive, or the weather hot, a 
fine cotton or linen roller may be sub- 
stituted. Occasionally flannel lined 
with thin cotton or linen is used, but, 
in this climate, flannel itself is rarely 
found to be oppressive. 

From an erroneous notion that the 
bowels require a good deal of support 
to prevent their protrusion, the inju- 
rious practice has arisen of applying 
the bandage too tightly. In the new- 
born infant, as may be easily seen by 
inspection, breathing is carried on 
chiefly by the rising and falling of the 
diaphragm, accompanied by rising and 
sinking of the abdomen or belly, and 
not nearly so much by the expansion 
of the chest as in after life. From 
this peculiarity, it unavoidably hap- 
pens, that whatever impedes the free 
rising and falling of the abdomen will 
not only injure the organs of digestion 
contained within it, but also impede 
the due dilatation of the lungs down- 
wards, and thereby disturb the func- 
tions of both breathing and circula- 
tion. But the evil does not stop there; 
for the very compression exercised 


upon the abdomen narrows its capa- 
city, and tends to force the contained 
bowels outwards during any exertion 
wherever a weak part will allow them 
to escape, and hence to produce the 
very effect which it is wished to guard 
against. Jor these reasons, the cir- 
cular bandage ought never to be tight 
or more than very moderately firm. 
‘Arrived at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, it is the. custom with some 
merely to wrap up the child loosely in 
a flannel shawl or blanket, and put it 
to sleep, the rest of the dressing being 
delayed till it awakes refreshed at the 
end of several hours. Others, again, 
complete the dressing before laying 
the child in its cradle. In determin- 
ing which of these courses to follow, 
we may safely be guided by the state 
of the child. If it seems to be fatigued 
by the washing and drying, the first 
plan will be preferable; but if it is 
not, the latter may be adopted. In 
either case, it will drop asleep almost 
immediately on being laid down, and 
not awake probably for some hours. 
In the mean time, we shall, for the 
sake of the connection, continue our 
remarks on the subject of the dress. 
The clothing of infants will always 
be more or less under the dominion of 
the fashion of the day, and, therefore, 
we need not specify any particular 
form or construction as that which 
ought constantly to be preferred. The 
leading qualities required in the 
material are lightness, softness, and 
warmth, and it must consequently 
vary somewhat according to the cli- 
mate and season of the year. In con- 
struction the dress ought to admit -of 
being easily put on and taken off; and, 
while it affords ample protection to 
the body, it ought to admit of the full- 
est expansion of the chest and abdo- 
men, and perfect freedom of motion in 
the limbs and joints. Provided it ful- 
fil these ends, there will be no occasion 
for interfering with the mother’s taste 
or the fashion of the day. But what- 
ever tends either to compress the body 
or to restrain the arms or legs, ought 
to be unrelentingly forbidden; and 
particularly every approach to the 
former practice of swaddling the in- 
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fant in rollers like a mummy—a prac- 
tice still prevalent in many parts of 
the Continent, and the only advantage 
of which is, that the mother, when 
called out of the room or house for a 
time, can hang up her infant on a nail, 
like an inanimate bundle, with the po- 
sitive certainty of finding it in the 
same position on her return, neither 
burned to death by the fire, nor with 
its face scratched or its eyes put out 
by the cat or pig, as sometimes hap- 
pens when it is carelessly left sprawl- 
ing on the floor, or even in its cradle. 

if the child has been prematurely 
born, or is of a weak constitution, or if 
it be the winter season, flannel ought 
generally to be preferred for the whole 
of the dress in contact with the skin. 
From the protection which it affords, 
and also the slight stimulus which it 
gives to the cutaneous vessels, it is ex- 
tremely useful in warding off the in- 
ternal congestions, and inflammatory 
and bowel complaints, to which weakly 
children are liable. I know an instance 
where a very delicate and premature 
infant was saved, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, by lying imbedded in cot- 
ton in a basket, and was thus safely 
brought to town from a considerable 
distance. But whatever material is 
used, the greatest attention should be 
paid to frequent changes and to avoid- 
ing irritation. When, as sometimes 
happens, from any unusual sensibility 
of the skin, or other causes, flannel ir- 
ritates or induces perspiration, cotton 
or fine linen should be preferred— 
care being taken never to put them 
on till thoroughly aired and madecom- 
fortably warm at the fire. 

As to the other parts of dress, it is 
impossible to lay down any specific 
rules, because they ought to vary in 
quantity and quality according to the 
individual circumstances. The great 
thing is, never to forget that the sup- 
ply of animal heat is smaller in in- 
fancy than at any later period; and 
that, consequently, the dress ought to 
be such as to ensure due warmth, 
more especially during the winter and 
spring. The necessity of warmth in 
infancy is strikingly illustrated by the 
tender care with which many of the 
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lower animals protect their young from 
external cold. Moved by instinct, the 
hen gathers her chickens under her 
wings, and fosters them with her own 
warmth; and when left to its own im- 
pulse, the infant nestles in its mother’s 
bosom, and shuns the contact of cold. 
Its dress, therefore, must be such as 
to insure its comfortable and equal 
warmth, without any chance of over- 
heating or relaxing. For, however 
prejudicial exposure to cold may be in 
infancy, excessive wrapping up, or liv- 
ing in too hot rooms, is not less hurt- 
ful, and ought to be as scrupulously 
avoided as the opposite extreme. Per- 
fect freedom of motion in the limbs 
and joints, and the absence of all pres- 
sure on the chest or bowels from un- 
due tightness of the dress, are equally - 
indispensable to health; and if it is 
faulty in any of these respects, not ‘an 
hour should be lost in making the re- 
quisite alterations. As far as possible, 
too, strings should be used instead of 
pins for fastening the clothes. Where 
pins are not very carefully inserted, 
they are apt to penetrate the flesh on 
any accidental twisting of the body, 
and to produce serious suffering and 
danger. By good management, in- 
deed, they may be entirely dispensed 
with. 

The common practice of dressing in- 
fants in long flowing clothes during 
the first few months, is attended with 
the advantage of protecting the body 
and lower extremities against cold air 
and draughts; and when it is not car- 
ried so far as to overheat the child, 
no harm can arise from following it. 
In cold weather, the feet should be 
farther protected by soft woollen socks 
or knitted worsted shoes, which retain 
warmth without in any degree com- 
pressing the feet. 

‘Dr Eberle has very properly called 
attention to a glaring inconsistency in 
infant clothing, which ought to be im- 
mediately remedied, and which con- 
sists in leaving the neck, shoulders, 
and arms, quite bare, while the rest of 
the body is kept abundantly warm ;— 
a practice which is generally continued 
during the first five or six years of life, 
and the impropriety of which, espe 
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cially in winter, shews itself in the 
dry rough state of the skin on the arms 
and hands as contrasted with its soft- 
ness and smoothness where it is cover- 
ed. Dr Eberle remarks, that, whilst 
adults are so careful to keep these 
parts well covered, it is strange that 
children should be universally left 
without equal protection, not only in 
winter, but even frequently out of 
doors in cold and damp weather. “ It 
has been supposed,” he says, that “this 
custom is one of the principal reasons 
why inflammatory affections of the re- 
Spiratory organs are so much more 
common during the period of child- 
hood than at a more advanced age; 
and there can be no doubt that its in- 
fluence in this respect is very consi- 
derable.” “ Croup, inflammation of 
the lungs, catarrh, and general fever, 
are doubtless frequently the conse- 
quences of this irrational custom ; and 
it is not improbable that the founda- 
tion of pulmonary consumption is often 
thus laid during the first few years of 
life."* These remarks are strongly 
borne out by the results of late inves- 
tigations made in Europe, which prove 
that the proportion of deaths in child- 
hood from inflammatory affections of 
the organs of respiration, is greatly 
beyond what was formerly supposed. 
Thus, in the appendix to the Regis- 
trar’s Report already mentioned, we 
find it stated by Mr Farr, that, among 
“the diseases of the respiratory or- 
gans, pneumonia, which, it must be 
recollected, includes ‘ inflammation of 
the chest,’ was next in fatality to 
phthisis; but young children furnished 
the majority of the cases: of 379 fatal 
cases of pneumonia in the metropolis, 
and in some county districts, 228 were 
children under three years of age.” 
(First Annual Report, p. 74.) When 
we take farther into consideration that 
consumption most frequently attacks 
the upper part of the lungs, we have 
an additional presumption that the un- 
guarded exposure of the corresponding 
part of the chest is not without its in- 


fluence in determining the subsequent 


disease. 


That this exposure really 


* Eberle on the Diseases of Children, p. 24, 
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operates as a predisposing cause, is 
rendered still more probable by the 
greater liability to consumption of fe- 
males than of males. Female children 
continue to have the shoulders and up- 
per part of the chest uncovered, while 
in males the practice ceases with the 
assumption of their distinctive dress. 
In conformity with this, we find from 
Mr Farr’s analysis of the Registrar’s 
First Report (p.74), that, while “ bron- 
chitis, pleurisy, pneumonia, hydrotho- 
rax, and asthma (diseases from active 
exposure), destroyed more males than 
females out of the same number living, 
consumption and decline destroyed 
more females than males in the ratio 
of 4:155 to 3-771.” Ido not mean to 
affirm that this defect of dress is the 
sole or chief cause of the excess of con- 
sumption in females; but when their 
comparative exemption from many of 
the other causes is considered, such ag 
reckless exposure to the weather and 
to fatigue, as well as the debilitating 
effects of irregular living and active 
dissipation, it will be difficult to deny 
that it has-a share in the result, and 
ought, therefore, to be guarded against. 
This opinion is, I find, confirmed by 
the testimony of alate popular writer, 
who declares herself “ convinced by 
repeated observation in various coun- 
tries, that children who have their bo- 
soms and arms covered for the first 
two years, are not subject to those se- 
vere coughs and inflammations of the 
lungs, which, during the time of teeth- 
ing, are fatal to so many in this coun- 
try.’* 

Knowing, however, the strong ten- 
dency of excited feelings to run into 
extremes, I would here once more cau- 
tion parents against falling into the 
opposite error of loading the child 
with too many clothes, and covering 
the shoulders and neck with warm tip- 
pets or shawls even within doors, 
More mischief may be done by the ex- 
cessive relaxation thus induced than 
by leaving them exposed; all that is 
wanted is, that the ordinary upper dress 
shall extend sufficiently high to pro- 


* Advice to Young Mothers on the Physi- 
Education of Children by a Grandmo- 
er, 
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tect the neck and upper part of the 
chest from variations of temperature, 
and that the sleeves be made long 
enough to reach nearly to the wrist. 

The head is very commonly kept too 
warm in infancy; which, considering 
the natural tendency to nervous ex- 
citement and rapid circulation in early 
life, is an improper practice. In warm 
weather the thinnest possible covering 
will be sufficient for its protection, 
and even in cold weather a warmer 
cap will be required only when going 
into the openair. When in the house 
the temperature is generally kept high 
enough by fires to render much wrap- 
ping up neither necessary nor safe. 
When cold is induced by wearing thin 
caps, it is generally in consequence of 
the infant being laid to sleep with the 
head immersed in a very soft warm 
pillow, which causes an unusual flow 
of blood towards it, accompanied by 
considerable perspiration on its sur- 
face. This plan has the double disad- 
vantage of leaving the upper part of 
the head which is not sunk in the pil- 
low comparatively cold, while the rest 
is overheated, and in a state of perspi- 
ration. In such circumstances, the ra- 
tional remedy is, not to put on a thicker 
covering by day, but, by the use of a 
proper pillow, to guard against over- 
heating by night. When the head is 
kept very warm, the nervous excita- 
bility is greatly increased, so that every 
change makes an impression upon the 
infant, and any accidental irritation is 
more likely to be followed by spasmo- 
dic or convulsive fits. 

When, in the lapse of a few months, 
strength and activity, and their natu- 
ral concomitant—a desire for motion 
—become developed, the dress requires 
to be so arranged as to leave the feet 
free and unencumbered. Soft warm 
stockings and easy comfortable shoes 
are then advisable, but no compression 
in any form ought to be permitted. 
In making the change to short clothes, 
however, regard must be had to the 
weather, and due care be taken to keep 
the legs and feet warm when the child 
is carried out into the open air. 

From the account I have given of 
the activity of digestion, nutrition, 
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and excretion in early infancy, the 
reader will easily understand how much 
attention is necessary to ensure perfect 
cleanliness. The excretions being void- 
ed frequently, the wardrobe of -the 
child must be sufficiently extensive to 
admit of the immediate removal of 
every piece of dress which is either 
wetted or soiled, and of its place being 
supplied by afresh one. But as I shall 
have occasion to revert to this subject, 
I shall not enlarge upon it here. 

Nearly akin to dress by day is the 
provision of proper bed-clothing dur- 
ing the night, and during the many 
hours of sleep. If an infant is buried 
under a mass of bed-clothes when 
asleep, and dressed in the ordinary 
way when awake, the very transition 
is apt to be hurtful. 
this respect is as material as in every 
other. I have seen mothers guard care- 
fully against too much wrapping up 
by day, who nevertheless acted at night 
as if the health and comfort of the in- 
fant depended entirely on the quantity 
of blankets which it could sustain with- 
out being smothered. And yet, con- 
sidering that three parts out of four of 
infant life are spent in sleep, nothing 
can be more preposterous than thus to 
counteract with one hand the good 
done by the other. 

In arranging night-coverings, the 
soft feather-bed is very often estimated 
as nothing; or, in other words, the 
same provision of blankets is consider- 


ed equally indispensable, whether we © 
lie upon a hard mattress, or immersed — 


in down. It is from this confusion that 
the common mistake above alluded to 


takes itsrise. The mother, looking only” 


to the coverings laid over the child, 


forgets those on which it lies, although, - 


in reality, the latter may be the warm- 
er of the two. An infant deposited in 
a downy bed has at least two-thirds 
of its body in contact with the feathers, 
and may thus be perspiring at every 
pore, when, from its having only 4 
single covering thrown over it, the 
mother may imagine it to be enjoying 
the restorative influence of agreeable 
slumber. In hotsummer weather much 


Consistency in _— 


mischief might be done by an oversight 


of this kind. 
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As already mentioned, the infant con- 
stitution possessés.a low power of ge- 
nerating heat, and therefore it requires 
to be warmly rather than imperfectly 
clothed during sleep as well as during 
its waking liours. But here, as in 
every thing, the extremes ought to be 
carefully guarded against, and, while 
due warmth is provided for when in 
bed, reason and consistency ought to 
be adhered to, and excessive heat be as 
scrupulously avoided as debilitating 
cold. 

From overlooking the necessity of 
having the under surface of the body 
kept warm in bed as well as the upper, 
a great error was committed in one of 
the workhouses in Edinburgh a few 
years ago. A number of children slept, 
during a severe winter, in beds unpro- 
vided with mattresses of any descrip- 
tion, and with nothing but the canvass 
bottom and a single fold of blanket to 
lie upon, The consequence was, that 
they lay shivering and unable to sleep 
from cold, and that most of them be- 
came seriously diseased. In this la- 
mentable instance, ignorance and want 
of reflection were unintentionally the 
causes of much suffering which might 
have been easily foreseen and pre- 
vented, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FOOD OF THE INFANT AT BIRTH. 


For some weeks after birth, the whole 
time of the infant is divided between 
eating and sleeping, and the predomi- 
nant functions are those of digestion, 
nutrition, and excretion. As yet, the 
organism is not sufficiently developed 
to fit the child for any of the import- 
ant duties which shall one day devolve 
upon it asa moral being; and it be- 
comes so only after years of growth 
and exercise. Hence the first and most 
imperative want, after the functions 
more immediately essential to the sus- 
taining of life are fully in operation, 
is a regular supply of materials out of 
_ which the requisite development of the 
bodily organs may be effected, and the 


continual waste of the system may be 
repaired. 

Accordingly, no sooner does the in- 
fant awake out of its first. sleep, than 
it manifests unequivocally the activity 
of a new feeling impelling it irresisti- 
bly to the gratification of the want 
above mentioned. This instinct is the 
well-known appetite for food,—an in- 
stinct which always is most energetic 
in its demands at the period of life 
when both waste and growth are most 
active, viz. in infancy and youth; and 
which diminishes in intensity after 
growth is finished, because waste alone 
then requires to be provided for. In 
one sense, growth is the chief function 
of early life ; and therefore, when adc- 
quate supplies of nourishment cannot 
be obtained, serious consequences en- 
sue much more speedily than in ma- 
turer age, when the bodily develop- 
ment is complete, and supplies are re- 
quired merely to replace the actual 
waste. Hence, in cases of shipwreck 
or other accidents involving the de- 
privation of food, the young are inva- 
riably the earliest victims, because 
upon them want presses with a double 
force. 

So long as the child remains shut 
up in the womb, there is, as we have 
already seen, no need of appetite, be- 
cause the requisite nutriment is sup- 
plied to it by the mother’s blood; but 
after birth, when this source of supply 
is cut off for ever, the active desire for 
food becomes indispensable to conti- 
nued existence, and, but for its irre- 
sistible impulses, death from exhaus- 
tion would speedily ensue. The in- 
stinct to eat is thus really placed as a - 
safeguard overanimal existence. With- 
out such an impulse to urge the infant 
to seek the gratification of its wants, 
no external power would be sufficient 
to induce it to take the requisite nour- 
ishment, and it would inevitably perish 
in the hands of its attendants. It isa 
common saying, that an unwilling horse 
may be led to the water, but that no 
compulsion which we can use will force 
him to drink. It is the same with an 
infant. We may dress it, just as we 
may saddle or shoe a horse, whether it 
pleases or not. But if the welfare of 
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the child were made to depend on our 
success in inducing it to suck at regu- 
lar intervals when it experienced no in- 
ternal desire for nourishment, we should 
find it a more than Herculean task to 
keep it alive. Reason being still un- 
developed, we could not hope to suc- 
ceed by impressing it with the neces- 
sity of taking food; and hence appears 
the beauty of that arrangement of Pro- 
vidence, by which the gratification of 
an imperative want is converted into 
a constantly recurring source of plea- 
gure. 

As soon, then, as the mother has suf- 
ficiently recovered from her fatigue— 
generally within eight or ten hours— 
the infant, in compliance with its own 
earnest desire, should be put to the 
breast, At first, the milk is secreted 
in small quantity, and, from its wa- 
tery consistence, resembles whitish se- 
rum or whey more than milk; and it 
is only after the lapse of several days 
that it has gradually become more co- 
pious, rich, and nutritious. This ar- 
rangement is in admirable harmony 
with the state and wants of the infant. 
At birth, the bowels are loaded with 
the dark and slimy meconium already 
described, and the first step towards 
the preparation of the digestive organs 
for their functions is the expulsion of 
this now useless and probably hurtful 
matter. Jor this purpose, nothing is 
so suitable as the watery milk first se- 
creted. It affords to the bowels the 
precise stimulus required to excite 
them to act, without the risk of undue 
irritation ; consequently, when the in- 
fant is freely admitted to the mother’s 
breast, the meconium is usually cleared 
out within a day or two; and, almost 
in proportion as the milk becomes 
richer and more nutritious, thestomach 
and bowels become fitted for its recep- 
tion and more easy digestion. 

From ignorance of the general suffi- 
ciency of the means thus provided by 
nature for the expulsion of the meco- 
nium, it was long, and still is, the 
practice with many nurses to refuse 
the breast till after a purgative has 
been administered to the child by way 
of preparing its stomach and bowels 
for the reception of the mother’s milk. 


But, in most instances, this proceeding 
is wholly unnecessary, and in many it 
is injurious. Occasionally, no doubt, 
the aid of a mild laxative is required 
to avert a greater evil; but the me- 
dical attendant is the only judge of 
such a necessity, and, unless by his 
special direction, none ought ever to 
be given. In the watery milk of the 
mother, Nature has provided a laxa- 
tive at once adapted to the delicate 
organism of the infant, and conducive 
to the comfort and safety of the pa- 
rent. And therefore, when we unne- 
cessarily act in contradiction to this 
arrangement, it is always at the dou- 
ble risk of irritating the bowels of the 
child by the needless purgative, and 
of causing suffering to the mother from 
the unrelieved distention of the breasts 
—a state not unfrequently terminat- 
ing in acute inflammation and the for- 
mation of an abscess. 

When the bowels require to be as- 
sisted in their action, as occasionally 
happens when no relief is obtained 
within several hours after birth, and 
the child obviously suffers from the 
delay, the mildest laxatives should 
alone be given. A few tea-spoonfuls 
of tepid sugar and water, or half a 
tea-spoonful of fresh drawn castor-oil, 
will answer every purpose; but calo- 
mel and all active medicines, although 
often used by nurses, ought to be strict- 
ly and severely forbidden. 

Not content with answering the in- 
fant’s demand for the breast by the 
exhibition of a purgative, Tissot and 
other physicians recommend further 
that a long interval—even more than 
twenty-four hours—should elapse be- 
fore the child be permitted to suck, 
and that, in the mean time, its appe- 
tite should be satisfied with gruel, pa- 
nada, milk and water, or some similar 
kind of food. When this plan is fol- 
lowed, the consequences, as might be 
expected, are injurious to both mother 
and child. In the former, the breasts 
become tense, painful, and inflamed, 
and the flow of milk is delayed or sup- 
pressed ; while in the infant the health 
of the digestive organs is often upset 
from the commencement, and it suffers 
from the double evil of improper food — 
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and inability to digest it. Sometimes, 
however, from the imperfect health or 
constitution of the mother, the secre- 
tion of milk is delayed so long that. it 
becomes necessary to administer nou- 
rishment to support ‘the strength of 
the child. Butsuch retardation arises 
chiefly from previous inattention to 
ihe laws of health on the part of the 
parent, and, when it does occur, the 
child should be put to the breast. from 
time to time to solicit. and aid the ef- 
fort of nature, and other food should 


_ be given only when it becomes evi- 


dent that the infant is really and un- 
equivocally in want of it. 


The vulgar notion that a child re- 


quires to be fed immediately on com- 
ing into the world rests on the absurd 
idea of its having undergone a long 
fast; whereas it ought rather to be 
considered as having just finished a 
copious meal. To the last moment of 
its connexion with the maternal womb, 
it has been supplied with a rich and 
nutritious blood, prepared expressly 
for its support; and some time must 
necessarily elapse before any real want 
can be experienced. The best proof 
of this is the circumstance already no- 
ticed, of the stomach and bowels being 
unfit for their office till relieved of 
their mucous contents, which can hap- 
pen only after several hours; whereas, 
had the child been in instant want of 
nourishment at birth, it is perfectly 
certain that the Creator would have 
adapted its organs for the immediate 
reception and digestion of food, and 
endowed it with a corresponding acti- 
vity of appetite to demand a supply. 
But as He has seen meet to do neither, 
and has, moreover, rendered the first 
secretion from the mother’s breast lax- 
ative rather than nourishing, we need 
not fear to follow the path which He 
has indicated, and delay administering 
food till it is plainly wanted. 

I have thrown out these remarks 
with sonie earnestness, because an ac- 


. tive cause of the great mortality which 


Occurs during the first months of life 
is unquestionably mismanagement of 
diet, and digestive disease thereby in- 
duced. There is a disposition on the 
part of mothers and nurses to consider 


nourishment as, from the first moment 
of existence, the grand agent which is 
to avert or cure all possible evils in 
the child; and there is thus a conti- 
nual tendency to disregard the bene. 
ficent arrangements and designs of the 
Creator, so legibly depicted in the in- 
fant constitution, and to oppress. the 
stomach with loads which it is totally 
incapable of digesting. Many of the 
“inward fits,” “ cramps,” and “ colics” 
which afflict infancy, owe their ori- 
gin solely to this cause; and were the 
laws of the human constitution better 
known, and more sedulously acted 
upon, the difficulty of rearing the 
young would be greatly diminished. 
The Creator, in constructing the hu- 
man body, undoubtedly placed it un- 
der the dominion of laws sufficient for 
its preservation and wellbeing; and, 
therefore, whenever unusual sickness. 
or mortality afflicts any period of life, 
we may be assured that, in some ma- 
terial respect, our conduct and treat- 
ment are at variance with His designs, 
and we should never rest till we dis- 
cover and rectify the error to the ut- 
most. possible extent. 

When, from the state of the mother, 
it becomes necessary to administer food 
to the new-born infant, we should still 
adhere as closely as we can to the in- 
tentions of nature, and give, in prefer- 
ence, that kind of nutriment which 
approaches most. nearly to the mother’s 
milk. Were it possible to put the 
child to the breast of another woman 
also just delivered, it would be desir- 
able to do so; but such an opportu- 
nity rarely occurs, unless in conse- 
quence of a previous arrangement. 
The next best thing consists in substi- 
tuting ass’s or fresh cow’s milk, tepid, 
and diluted with a half or more of 
water, and slightly sweetened... A few 


tea-spoonfuls may be given at a time, 


and repeated at proper intervals, till 
the mother is able to nourish the in- 
fant herself. Cow’s milk given in this 
way is decidedly preferable to gruel, 
panada, arrow-root, chicken-tea, or any 
other preparation less analogous to the 
natural food of the child. The stomach, 
being unprepared for the reception of 
vegetable matter in any form, is often 
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oppressed by gruel or pap, especially 
in the quantities usually exhibited ; 
and, unless it is relieved by vomiting, 
gripes and bowel-complaints are apt 
to be induced, which at once under- 
mine the strength, and weaken diges- 
tion so much as to impair the subse- 
quent nutrition. Cow’s milk, properly 
diluted and sweetened, is, on the other 
hand, nearly the same in composition 
as the mother’s milk, and is, therefore, 
the best temporary substitute for it. 
But whatever is given, the greatest 
caution should be used not to exceed 
in quantity, and not to repeat the al- 
lowance oftener than about once in 
three or four hours. A single ounce 
of milk well digested, will nourish 
more than double the quantity when 
it oppresses the still feeble stomach. 

In an ordinary state of health, and 
under ordinary circumstances, the flow 
of milk will be fully established with- 
in from one to three days after deli- 
very ; and its nature will be changed, 
in exact proportion to the wants of the 
child, from a watery to a more nou- 
rishing consistence. When this has 
taken place, and the mother continues 
in health, there is no reason whatever 
for giving any other food, at least for 
several months. Nature unequivocally 
indicates this truth, not only by the 
instinctive desire for the breast im- 
planted in the child, but also by the 
absence, till a later period, of the or- 
gans required for the preparation and 
digestion of more solid kinds of sus- 
tenance, 

The mother’s milk being thus the 
natural and best food of the infant, the 
next point is to determine at what in- 
tervals the latter may be admitted to 
the breast. Here, again, it is indis- 
pensable to warn the parent against 
hurtful excess; for if the stomach is 
too frequently replenished, or too much 
distended, digestion necessarily be- 
eomes enfeebled, and gripes and flatu- 
lence arise and torment the child. The 
usual practice with inexperienced and 
ignorant mothers is to offer the breast 
whenever the child cries or shews the 
least appearance of uneasiness or pain, 
no matter from what cause, as if hun- 
ger were the only sensation which the 


young being could experience. The 
real character of this insensate conduct 
may be judged of by analogy. When 
a boy brings on a fit of colic by over- 
eating, and cries lustily from the con- 
sequent pain, we should consider ita 
strange mode of relief to put a spoon 
into his mouth and insist on his eating 
more; and yet the common way of 
quieting an over-fed infant, by again 
offering it the breast, is not a whit 
more rational or less destructive. The 
infant cannot possibly discriminate be- 
tween good and bad, and in the impa- 
tience of its suffering, it will often 
snatch at any thing, however much it 
may thereby add to its troubles. 

It is a great mistake to treat crying 
as an infallible sign of an empty sto- 
mach. New as the infant is to the sur- 
rounding world, it shrinks instinctive- | 
ly from every strong sensation whether 
of heat or of cold, of pressure or of 
hardness, of hunger or of repletion. 
Its only way of expressing all disagree~- 
able feelings is by crying. If it is 
hungry it cries; if it is over-fed it 
cries; if it suffers from the prick of a 
pin, it cries; if it lies too long in the 
same position so as to cause undue pres- 
sure on any one part, it cries; if it is 
exposed to cold, or any part of its dress 
is too tight, or it is held in an awk- 
ward position, or is exposed to too 
bright, a light or too loud a sound, it 
can indicate its discomfort only by its 
cries; and yet the one remedy used 
against so many different evils is not 
to find out and remove the true cause 
of offence—but to offer it the breast! 
No doubt, silence is sometimes obtain- 
ed by the apoplectic oppression of a 
stomach thus distended; but no sane 
being will seriously contend that such 
quiet is really beneficial, or is such as 
any mother ought to content herself 
with procuring. 

It is, indeed, no less'a mistake to be 
over-anxious always to put an imme- 
diate stop to crying. To a consider- 
able extent, crying is an intentional 
provision of nature, and is called into 
play by every new sensation of any 
force. It is only when often repeated, 
long-continued, and evidently caused — 
by suffering, that itis detrimental. As 
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a passing and occasional occurrence, it 
serves to exercise and develop the 
lungs, to promote equality of circula- 
tion, and to excite due intestinal ac- 
tion ; and it stands in the place of that 
bodily activity which is afterwards es- 
sential to the maintenance of health. 
In general, the two kinds of crying are 
easily distinguished, and very few mo- 
thers will long confound and treat 
them as identical. As the infant has 
no other means of expressing any dis- 
agreeable sensation plainly enough to 
enforce immediate attention, crying 
ought to be considered simply as a sig- 
nal of distress; and, instead of ascrib- 
ing all its varieties to hunger alone, 
and sometimes filling to repletion a 
stomach already overburdened with 
food, we should endeavour to discover 
the real exciting cause, and seek the 
surest means of relief in its immediate 
removal. So constantly, however, is a 
beneficial purpose conjoined even with 
suffering, that instances are not rare 
of delicate children being benefited by 
the bodily activity and deeper respira- 
tion involved in occasional crying, 
When active disease is not the cause, 
such children sometimes turn out more 
robust than others whose original con- 
stitution promised greater strength 
and more vigorous health. But this 
kind of crying must never be confound- 
ed with the constant plaintive wail 
which characterizes infantile disease, 
and which betokens both suffering and 
danger. 

The great principle, explained in 
my work on Digestion and Diet, of pro- 
portioning the supply of food to the 
quantity of material expended in 
growth, or carried away as waste, is 
equally applicable in infancy as in later 
life. During the first weeks of exist- 


ence, the infant does nothing but di- 


gest, grow, and sleep, and it therefore 
requires to be fed more frequently than 
ata later period. On an average, about 
three hours may be allowed to elapse 
between its repasts, and as it becomes 
older, the interval may be gradually 
extended. If the breast be not habi- 
tually offered as the readiest means of 
silencing the child, there will rarely be 
any active desire for it, at a shorter 


interval than two and a half or three 
hours. But if it be demanded in an 
unequivocal manner, the mother will be 
quite safe in yielding to the child’s en- 
treaties, only taking care that it does 
not gorge its stomach. In this respect, 
the conduct of the lower animals may 
befollowed with great propriety. They 
rather repel than encourage the first 
entreaties of their young, and yield to 
them only when appetite is clearly and 
actively indicated. The result is, that 
among them indigestion and bowel- 
complaints are as rare as they are com- 
mon among mankind. At all times, 
indeed, the indications of appetite may 
be implicitly followed as a guide in 
infancy ; but the greatest care is requi- 
site not to confound with it the crav- 
ing arising from listlessness or idle- 
ness. 

During the night also, as well as 
during the day, the infant requires to 
be fed, but not so frequently. At first, 
it may be put to the breast perhaps 
thrice in the course of one night; but 
afterwards twice, viz. late at night and 
early in the morning, will be sufficient. 
It isa common complaint among nurses 
that the child cannot sleep unless fre- 
quently fed; and there is no doubt, 
that, when the stomach is well filled, 
sleep will generally ensue. But in the 
latter case, it will be the unhealthy 
sieep of oppression, which is far from 
being refreshing. If, in attempting 
to remedy this evil, we succeed in per- 
suading the nurse to refuse giving the 
breast so often, we are often assured 
that the infant was, in consequence, 
very restless, cried a great deal, and 
perhaps did not sleep at all, and that 
the old plan must be resumed. The 
change is expected to work likeacharm, _ 
and the system to adapt itself to it in 
a single night; whereas at no period 
of life, and least of all in infancy, can 
any considerable change in the mode 
of living be at once productive of its 
proper effect, and free from every in- 
convenience. After a reasonable trial, 
however, the nights will b:come more 
tranquil, and the sleep more healthful 
and refreshing. 

There are great differences of con- 
stitution in children as well as in adults, 
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and some require and digest double the 
quantity of milk which suffices for 
others. The quality of the milk also 
varies with the health of the mother, 
and, according as it is more or less nu- 


tritious, the demand for quantity may | 


vary. Hence it is truly important for 
the mother to be able to read aright 
the significant language of the infant, 
and, while she avoids gorging it with 
food, never to refuse it the breast when 
its call is clearly expressed and its health 
is benefited by gratifying it. But if 
she mistakes the mere expression of 
uneasiness for appetite, and gives suck 
when freedom from pain is required, 
the consequences will be,—on the part 
of the infant, an increase of uneasiness 
and indigestion; and on that of the 
mother, probably irritation of the breast 
or inflammation, as an effect of which 
either the secretion of milk will be 
stopped, or from want of due elabora- 
tion, its nature will be changed and 
rendered so watery as to afford insuf- 
ficient support. Whenthe infant rouses 
himself and seems rejoiced at the sight 
of his nurse, it is almost a sure sign 
that he ishungry. But if he continues 
unmoved, careless, vomits frequently, 
seems plagued by colicky pains ora 
tendency to bowel-complaint, and es- 
pecially if the skin is hot and the eva- 
cuations green and unhealthy, it is clear 
that he is getting the breast too often, 
and that immediate attention should 
be paid to the requisite alteration of 
his diet. 

Jaundice is often induced in infancy 
by neglect of these indications, and 
it will be in vain to attempt its cure 
by medical means unless the diet be 
speedily altered. Opiates, carmina- 
tives, and the other remedies usually 
resorted to, may lull or hide the ex- 
pression of pain; but they will never 
effect a cure without the removal of 
the cause. 

Even from earliest infancy, regular 
intervals should, as far as possible, be 
observed in giving nourishment; and 
it is surprising how very soon the in- 
fant accommodates itself to the prac- 
tice. The quiet repose enjoyed dur- 

-ing the interval is beneficial alike to 
parent and child, and is an ample re- 
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ward for the very small trouble re- 
quired to establish the practice in the 
first weeks of existence. . 

Fatigue, vivid mental emotion, or 
any other cause which violently agi- 
tates the parent system, produces an 
immediate and injurious influence on 
the quality of the milk. Hence the 
propriety which every rational mother 
will see of preserving habitual equa- 
nimity of temper, and always refrain- 
ing from offering the breast for some 
time after fatiguing bodily exertion or 
much excitement of mind. From ne- 
glect of this rule, even fatal results 
have ensued, of which a striking in- 
stance will be found at page 74. We 
know how speedily the other secre- 
tions in the mother are affected by 
mental emotion, and it would be very 
extraordinary if that of the milk did 
not also suffer. The immediate infiu- 
ence of fear upon the urinary and in- 
testinal secretions, and the instantane- 
ous parching of the mouth and sup- 
pression of the saliva from sudden ex- 
citement or great anxiety, are exam- 
ples familiar to all; and when these 
functions are so directly disturbed by 
mental causes, it is not likely, even 
reasoning from analogy, that the very 
important secretion from the breast 
should alone continue in peaceful re- 
gularity. Hence a passionate temper, 
or great excitability of mind, ought to 
be regarded as a complete disqualifi- 
cation in a nurse. 

It is now generally agreed upon, 
that, till the appearance of the first 
teeth, no kind of food is so congenial — 
to the infant. constitution as its mo- 
ther’s milk. Between parent and child 
there is a natural relationship of blood — 
and constitution, which, during health, 
adapts them to each other with a har- 
mony and completeness which cannot 
exist between the infant and any other 
woman. The mother, therefore, is pe-, 
culiarly called upon, by every tie of 
duty and affection, to become the nurse 
of her own child; and nothing except 
ill health and positive inability can 
excuse her in seeking to devolve this 
endearing duty on another. Former- 
ly, it was common in fashionable life 
to consign the tender infant, without 
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any cause, to the breast of a stranger, 
to the real injury not less of the mo- 
ther than of the child; but now, rea- 
son and the better feelings of our na- 
ture have so far obtained tue ascend- 
ancy, that, unless when specially in- 
terdicted by professional. advice, at 
least an attempt is made by most mo- 
thers to suckle their offspring, and 
generally with complete success. 

It is quite true that some mothers 
are, from feebleness of constitution or 
infirm health, incapable of nursing, 
and must wholly resign the duty to 
others, however ardently they may 
long to fulfil it. But it is not less 
true, that, in many instances, the in- 
ability arises entirely from the mode 
of life they choose to lead, and from 
the want of ordinary self-denial in 
their diet and general regimen. The 
secretion of milk is a purely bodily 
function, and is consequently affected 
‘by every change in the bodily consti- 
tution. It is copious and nourishing 
when the health is good and the mode 
of life natural, and becomes defective 
or altered when the health is impaired 
and the habits are improper. In the 
abstract, accordingly, this is admitted 
by every one; but when, in confor- 
mity with the principle implied in it, 
we point out to an uninformed mother 
the necessity of regular attention to 
air, exercise, cheerful occupation, even- 
ness of temper, early hours, and mode- 
ration of living, as the means whereby 
she may enjoy sound health, and, as a 
consequence, become a good nurse, we 
often find it very difficult to make 
more than a momentary impression 
upon her, Uninstructed in the laws 
of the animal economy, and unaccus- 
tomed to” act upon principle of any 
kind; she cannot perceive the import- 
ance of any observances, the good ef- 
fects of which do not become palpable 
within a few hours; and when perse- 
verance in a right course is recom- 
mended as an indispensable condition 
of future advantage, she assents for 
the moment only to give way to the 
first fancy that flits across her mind, 
or the first random advice which -is 
offered to her. Being in possession of 
no fixed principles by which to regu- 


judice at variance with truth. 


late her judgment, she cannot discri- 
minate what is in accordance with, 
from what is in opposition to, the laws 
of nature; and hence her conduct be- 
comes capricious, inconsistent, and not 
unfrequently injurious to the youn: 
being whose welfare she is anxious v 
promote. 

Uf the necessary consequence of ig- 
norance were to induce the mother to 
place herself under the habitual guid- 
ance of those who possess the requisite 
knowledge, the evil done would be of 
comparatively small amount. But, un- 
fortunately, the fact is very different. 
lt is a feature of human nature, that 
almost every one prefers to act upon 
his or her own judgment; and, when 
knowledge or the elements of judg- 
ment are absent, any decision arrived 
at has at best only a chance of being 
right, and is much more likely to em- 
body some preconceived notion or pre- 
From 
this reliance on their own mistaken 
fancies in preference to the dictates of 
enlightened experience,many mothers, 
in their very anxiety to keep up a co- 
pious secretion of milk, put an entire 
stop toit. Imagining that a rich diet 
must necessarily furnish the best sup- 
ply, because it. contains a greater quan- 
tity of the elementary materials from 
which milk is formed, they live so 
fully as to induce an inflammatory 
state of the system, which is highly 
adverse to this in common with alk 
other secretions. This latter. fact is 
familiarly exemplified im the seanti- 
ness and high colour of the urine and 
constipation of the bowels which so 
usually attend the commencement of 
feverish and inflammatory attacks. 
And in strict accordance with it, when 
the excess of food is really digested, a 
degree of excitement in the system is 
generally induced, the most frequent 
result of which is either a partial or 
total suppression of the milk. Occa- 
sionally, however, the tone of the sto- 
mach gives way, and the milk then 
becomes impaired in quantity and qua- 
lity under the influence of the accom- 
panying indigestion. it 

Similar effects are apt to ensue from> 
other causesitending to destroy health: 
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—for example, from inattention to the 
laws of exercise. The mother, not 
being aware of the importance of re- 
gularity in sustaining the general tone 
of the system, is often guided by fancy 
or convenience alone in going out, and 
does not consider either the selection 
of the best time of day, or the length, 
kind, and regularity of exercise as of 
the least consequence. Proper exer- 
cise in the open air is, however, an 
essential condition of health, and none 
of the bodily functions suffer sooner 
from the neglect of it.than digestion 
and the various secretions. But as the 
special object of the present volume is 
the management of infancy, I must re- 
fer the mother to my former works for 
an exposition of the laws of exercise 
and digestion. ‘To discuss them here 
would lead to much needless repeti- 
tion. 

Except in the instance of either such 
delicacy of bodily constitution or un- 
usual excitability of mind in the pa- 
rent as ought, in fact, to have pre- 
vented her from entering into the mar- 
ried state, or the accidental attack of 
some serious disease, it very rarely 
happens that the mother who pays due 
attention to the laws of health is un- 
able to suckle her own child. This 
truth might indeed have been inferred 
beforehand from the experience of the 
working classes, among whom it is 
rare to meet with a mother possessed 
of the ordinary comforts of life who 
cannot nurse her infant. But then 
such a mother is placed in circum- 
stances very favourable to health. She 
is employed all day in active but not 
fatiguing exertion, is much in the open 
air, has a sufficiency of plain nourish- 
ing food, without any temptation to 
excess either in quantity or in stimu- 
lus, observes early hours, and is free 
from the anxieties and restraints of 
fashion. Were the rich compelled to 
be equally observant of the laws of 
health, both during gestation and after 
delivery, we are entitled to infer that 
they also would be excellent nurses. 

The circumstances which, among the 
middle and higher classes, are most in- 
fluential in impairing the fitness of the 
parent for the duties of a nurse, are 
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precisely those which deteriorate the 
general health; viz., neglect of exer- 
cise; too much confinement in over- 
heated close rooms; the exclusion of 
wholesome air during the night by 
closely-drawn -bed-curtains, or small 
bed-rooms ; the relaxing effect of soft 
feather-beds; dissipation of mind, or 
the absence of any serious or healthful 
interest or occupation; indulgence in 
late hours night and morning, and in 
passion and caprice of temper; eating 
more than the system requires, or the 
stomach can digest; drinking unsea- 
sonably or too largely of strong tea, 
malt liquors or other liquids; living 
in a bad situation; inattention to the 
state of the skin, and to proper and 
sufficient clothing; excessive novel- 
reading; and, in short, all the cir- 
cumstances which I have elsewhere 
commented on as destructive ofhealth.* 
And, while such causes as these are 
left in unheeded operation, the mother 
has herself to blame, and not Nature, 
if she finds her bodily functions there- 
by disordered to such an extent as to 
deprive her of the power of nursing 
her offspring. 

It is from overlooking the necessity, 
on the part of the mother, of a rigid 
observance of the laws of health, that 
the flow of milk is often greatly less- 
ened or even arrested in a country 
nurse suddenly transplanted into town. 
Accustomed to open doors, a constant 
free circulation of air, much bodily 
activity, and the healthy digestion of 
a moderate meal, the nurse is suddenly 
transferred to a warm house, whose 
well-fitted windows and doors exclude 
the fresh air, and where, although she 
has no longer any direct call to active 
exertion to excite a natural appetite 
for food, she is nevertheless encouraged 
to eat largely and frequently, and 
often to indulge in the use of stimu- 
lants, to which she has never been ac- 
customed. Is it wonderful that, un- 
der such circumstances, the digestive 
powers should give way, and the bowels 
become disordered, the general system 


* See the last editions of the Author’s 
works on “ Physiology applied to Health 
and, Education,” and on “ Digestion and_ 
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deranged, and the secretion of milk 
either deteriorated in quality, or alto- 
gether stopped? Or rather, could hu- 
man ingenuity devise a more likely 
means to impair it, were such the aim 
we had in view ? 

A favourable state of the general 
health being the chief condition re- 
quired to constitute a good nurse, every 
mother who wishes to suckle her own 
child ought then to adhere scrupulous- 
ly to that mode of life which experi- 
ence has proved to be conducive to her 
welfare. Consequently, when a healthy 
country woman, who has always been 
accustomed to plain fare and active 
exertion in the open air, is removed to 
town to take charge of a child in a 
higher rank of life, the more steadily 
she adheres to her former habits, the 
more certainly will her health and va- 
lue asa nurse be preserved. It is true 
that, while nursing, an increased ex- 
penditure requiring a proportionate 
supply takes place. But nature con- 
tributes to the necessary adjustment, 
by suppressing the customary monthly 
discharge during that period, and oc- 


casionally also by a certain increase of 


appetite, which may be safely indulged 
by a moderate increase of simple and 
nourishing food. But this excitement 
of appetite ought never to be converted 
into an excuse for indulging, as is often 
done, in a richness and variety of diet, 
which seldom fail to derange the health 
of the nurse, and impair the quantity 
and quality of the milk. 

If any mother who may happen to 
read these pages should still remain 
unconvinced of the propriety of adher- 
ing toa simple and unstimulating diet 
while acting as anurse, I would earnest- 
ly direct her attention to the unques- 
tionable fact, that the best and health- 
iest nurses are to be found among wo- 
men belonging to the agricultural po- 
pulation, who, although actively em- 
ployed, and much in the open air, 
‘scarcely ever taste solid animal food, 
or fermented liquors of any kind, but 
live principally*on soups, tea, and ve- 
getable and farinaceous food. Among 
mothers so circumstanced, it is rare to 
meet with one who experiences any 
difficulty in nursing her child, and 
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many of them have milk enough for a 
second infant. This result is of itself 
sufficient to prove that the best supply 
of healthy milk is to be derived, not 
from a concentrated and highly nutri- 
tious diet, but rather from one consist- 
ing of a due proportion of mild vege- 
table, farinaceous, and liquid food, with 
a moderate allowance of meat, without 
either wine or porter. Even as regards 
the quality of the milk, there can be 
no doubt that a mild diet is of great — 
advantage. The milk derived from 
the use of concentrated food is too thick, 
rich, and stimulating for most infants, 
In the case of the cow, we have direct 
evidence of the quality of the milk be- 
ing immediately influenced by a change 
of diet. The same thing occurs in the 
nurse; and hence the necessity of re- 
gulating her diet according to the state 
of the child. 

When the constitution, health, and 
mode of life, are all favourable, it some- 
times happens that the milk is secreted 
in such quantity as to trickle down 
from the breast even before the infant 
begins to suck. When this occurs, the 
first portion of the milk should be al- 
lowed to escape before suckling the 
child ; because if this precaution be not 
resorted to, the infant may experience 
much difficulty in swallowing the milk 
as fast as it is secreted ; and even if it 
succeeds, there will be risk of exciting 
vomiting or indigestion, by the too ra- 
pid distention of the stomach. 


Supposing the health of both mother 
and child to continue good, and the sup- 
ply of milk abundant, no reason what- 
ever can exist for giving any other 
food, till the teeth begin to appear ; 
because till then Nature has denied the 
organization required for the proper 
digestion of other substances. This 
truth is now much more generally act- 
ed upon than formerly. Wanting faith 
in the sufficiency of God’s arrange- 
ments to effect His own purposes, both 
medical men and mothers used to ad- 
vise the addition of gruel, arrow-root, 
or some other farinaceous food, almost 
from the first month ; and the common 
results were, impaired digestion and 
a greater liability to convulsions and 
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other diseases of irritation, especially 
during the time of teething. But now 
a better acquaintance with the laws of 
the animal economy, joined with a more 
implicit reliance upon the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Creator, has at last 
convinced us that the more closely we 
adhere to the path which God has mark- 
ed out for us, the more successful shall 
we be in rearing the young. If, in- 
deed, we bear constantly in mind that 
the great mortality in infancy is not a 
part of the scheme of Providence, but 
arises chiefly from removable causes, 
and has already diminished as our 
knowledge has advanced, we shall be- 
come more and more anxious to dis- 
cover and fulfil the laws of the infant 


organism, as the surest way of benefit-_ 


ing and preserving the child. 

Unfortunately, however, mothers and 
nurses are sometimes unable to supply 
a sufficiency of milk for the adequate 
nourishment of their infants; and it 
then becomes a question how the defi- 
ciency is to be supplied. Where the 
mother is healthy and the milk is of 
good quality, but merely insufficient 
in quantity to constitute the sole sus- 
tenance of the child, the balance is de- 
cidedly in favour of her continuing to 
suckle and giving some mild sup- 
plementary food. The infant will ge- 
nerally thrive better by following this 
plan than by an entire change of nurse. 
But if the deficiency proceeds from im- 
paired health*in the mother, or any 
other cause likely to injure the nurs- 
ling, the substitution of another breast 
is clearly indicated; and the sooner 
the change is made, the better for both 
parties. 

Where additional nourishment is re- 
quired, the principle for its right se- 
lection is to procure the kind most 
nearly allied in its nature to the mo- 
ther’s milk. Some experienced men 
recommend goat’s, and others ass’s 
milk as an excellent substitute. Both 
are light and digestible; but the latter, 
upon the whole, deserves a preference, 
as being free from the peculiar aroma 
which characterizes goat’s milk. When 
neither can be obtained, fresh cow’s 
milk, diluted with one-third or one- 
half of tepid water according to the 
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age, and slightly sweetened, may be 
given with great advantage. If it is 
found to agree, nothing else needs be 
tried till the appearance of the front 
teeth indicates the propriety of a 
change. But when, as occasionally hap- 
pens, it proves too heavy, and gives 
rise to frequent vomiting, acidity, flatu- 
lence, and gripes, advantage may be 
derived from diluting the milk with 
well-made barley-gruel or thin arrow- 
root, instead of water. Sometimes, 
also, when diluted milk disagrees, the 
addition of a small quantity of rusk, 
arrow-root, or well-baked bread, cut 
into slices and toasted almost to dry- 
ness, and boiled in a small quantity of 
water, to which milk is afterwards 
added, obviates every inconvenience, 
and restores the evacuations to their | 
healthy state. But these additions are 
rarely useful in the first months of in- 
fancy; and where the simpler and 
more natural food is found to disagree, 
it behoves the physician to satisfy him- 
self, by careful examination, that no 
error is committed in the mode of feed- 
ing, or in the frequency and quantity 
of the meals, before having recourse 
to a change which may itself become 
the source of new evils. 

When supplementary food of any 
kind proves to be necessary, we must 
-be careful to imitate nature still far- 
ther, and give it very slowly. The 
milk drawn from the breast does not 
flow rapidly, and therefore, when ass’s 
or cow’s milk is given, either a suck- 
ing-bottle should be employed, through 
which the supply may be equally slow, | 
or if the spoon is used, the nurse cought 
to be constantly on her guard to give 
only a small quantity at a time and at 
proper intervals. To facilitate swal- 
lowing, the infant ought to be sup- 
ported in a reclining position while 
feeding, as the common custom of lay- 
ing it on its back endangers its chok- 
ing. The moment it indicates indif- 
ference to its meal, not a particle more 
should be offered. I have seen a child 
shaken as if to pack” better, and then 
the feeding resumed ; but nothing can 
be more cruel, or more thoroughly de- 
structive of the health of the digestive 
organs, than such a proceeding; and 
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the mother who permits it will run 
the risk of a severe retribution in the 
sufferings or death of the young being 
intrusted to her care. 

In healthy children, the first teeth 
appear about the sixth or seventh 
month; but in delicate children often 
not till the twelfth or fifteenth month. 
In ordinary cases, the rule is to con- 
tinue the nursing till after the appear- 
ance of the teeth, provided the mother 
continues in health, and the milk to 
be good in quality and abundant in 
quantity, and to agree well with the 
child. It is the state of the constitu- 
tion, and not the number of months 
since birth, which ought to regulate 
the diet. One child isas far advanced 
at four months as another is at six; and 
some additional food is usually given 
about the sixthorseventh month, not be- 
cause it is the sixth or seventh month, 
but because at that age the incisor teeth 
are generally cut—a clear indication 
that the digestive organs are now pre- 
pared for other food. And, in like 
manner, weaning usually takes place 
at the end of the ninth month, not be- 
cause a particular period of time has 
elapsed, but because certain changes 
in the system, indicating the propriety 
of an alteration of food, generally oc- 
cur about that age. When, therefore, 
these changes are delayed, the change 
of diet ought also to be delayed, even 
for months beyond the ordinary time. 
It is the state of the organism, I repeat, 
and not the mere lapse of a certain 
number of days or weeks, which ought 
to determine either the change of diet 
or the period of weaning. 

About the time, then, when the front 
teeth appear, a little well-made pana- 
da, or diluted milk sweetened and 
thickened with a small quantity of ar- 
row-root or rusk, may be given twice 
a-day, and the intervals between suck- 
ling gradually extended. Where milk 
disagrees, even when combined with 
farinaceous substances, barley-water, 
fine well-boiled gruel, or weak chicken 
or beef-tea, thickened with bread, may 
be tried, and the one or other prefer- 
red according to the state of the con- 
stitution, If the child is lively and 
excitable, the former will suit best; 


whereas, if he is soft, lymphatic, and 
inactive, the chicken or beef-tea will 
prove more congenial to the system. 
One kind of food, however, will some- 
times agree for a week or two, and 
subsequently produce indigestion; a 
change must therefore be made as oc- 
casion requires, and no obstinate ad- 
herence to routine be allowed to in- 
terfere with the real welfare of the in- 
fant. When the bowels are too con- 
fined, barley-water will suit better 
than any thing else. When they are 
too open, boiled milk with arrow-root 
will be preferable. 

Many mothers are in the habit of 
beginning the use of other food within 
a few weeks after birth, even when 
the milk is abundant. Such a prac- 
tice is at once unnatural and hurtful. 
If milk had been improper as the sole 
food in infancy, Nature probably would 
have indicated the fact by a corre- 
sponding modification in the organiza- 
tion and instincts of the child; but as 
no teeth appear till after many months, 
we could scarcely err in following her 
guidance, even if we had not the evi- 
dence of direct observation to prove 
the bad effects of the too early use of 
any supplementary food. 

It sometimes happens, that, notwith- 
standing every attention, the inability 
of the mother to nurse her child be- 
comes so decided as to render it im- 


-perative on her to desist from the at- 


tempt, and to procure a substitute. I 
shall now, therefore, consider the qua- 
lities by which the choice of a nurse 
ought to be determined. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ON THE CHOICE, PROPERTIES, AND 
REGIMEN OF A NURSE. 


From the exposition already given 
of the intimate relation which subsists 
between the constitution of the parent 
and that of the infant to whom she has 
given birth, the reflecting reader will 
readily infer that, in the healthy state, 
the milk of the mother is better adapted 
for the support and nourishment of the 
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child than that of any other woman ; 
and as a corollary from this position, 
he will farther conclude that, when a 
nurse is required, care should be taken 
to select one resembling the mother 
as closely as possible in all essential 
points. As a general principle, ac- 
cordingly, this proposition is unques- 
tionably true. But in practice it often 
happens that the very circumstances 
which render it imperative on us to 
employ a nurse are precisely those 
which also oblige us to depart from 
the principle, and give the preference 
to a woman of an entirely different 
constitution. Before entering upon 
the consideration of these exceptions, 
however, we shall first briefly direct 
attention to several conditions, in re- 
gard to which it is.important for the 
infant that the nurse should always 
approximate more or less directly to 
the mother. 

In all ordinary cases it is an advan- 
tage, for example, that the mother and 
nurse should be nearly of the same age. 
It is not meant by this that when a de- 
licate young woman becomes a mother 
at the premature age of seventeen or 
eighteen, we should take pains to pro- 
cure a nurse equally immature in con- 
stitution; or that when a woman at 
the extreme verge of the child-bearing 
age gives birth to an infant we ought 
to consign it to the charge of one 
equally advanced in years. Neither 
of these extravagances is required; all 
that is wanted is, that the offspring of 
a young mother should be suckled by 
a young in preference to an old nurse ; 
and that the child of a woman in mid- 
dle life should be suckled by a nurse 
arrived at least at maturity. This 
reasonable degree of adaptation be- 
tween the nurse and child is required 
simply because the quality of the milk 
is influenced by the time of life, and 
the milk of a woman of forty years of 
age is found not to be suitable for the 
infant of one of twenty years old. In 
like manner, it is desirable that both 
mother and nurse should have been 
delivered nearly about the same pe- 
riod, because the quality of the milk 
alters with the lapse of time; and it 
has been observed that a newly-born 
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child, when nursed by a woman who 
has been several months delivered, is 
apt to become scrofulous. Fora simi- 
lar reason, some resemblance between 
mother and nurse in the general form 
and proportions of the body is also de- 
sirable, as experience has shewn that 
the children of thin, tall mothers rarely 
thrive on the milk of short, thick-set 
nurses. In selecting a nurse, there- 
fore, special regard ought always to 
be had to the constitution of the mo- 
ther, whether our object is to counter- 
act or to develop the peculiarities 
which the infant has derived from her. 

The causes which disqualify a mo- 
ther from nursing may be divided into 
two kinds.. Under the first head may 
be included the comparatively rare 
cases, in which a well-constituted and 
previously healthy mother is rendered 
incapable of nursing, either by a sud- 
den attack of illness, or some unfore- 
seen accident, not admitting of an im- 
mediate remedy. In cases of this kind 
the general principle applies almost 
without modification, and if it were 
possible to procure, what we may term, 
a duplicate of the mother, viz., a nurse 
resembling her in all respects, there 
cannot be a doubt that she would be 
the fittest person to supply the mother’s 
place. Where, however, as most fre- 
quently happens, a nurse becomes in- 
dispensable from constitutional deli- 
cacy in the mother, the principle to be 
followed requires to be modified in a 
corresponding degree. Instead of then 
seeking points of resemblance to the 
parent, it becomes our chief object to 
find a nurse free from the constitu- 
tional debility which afflicts the mo- 
ther, and liberally endowed with all 
the properties in which she is held to 
be defective. It is only by this means 
that the infant can be protected from 
the injurious influence of the impaired 
constitution of the parent; and if, in 
such circumstances, a preference were 
to be given to a nurse endowed with a 
similar constitution to that of the mo- 
ther, no advantage could possibly re- 
sult from the change. Whereas, ex- 
perience has amply demonstrated that 
the greatest benefit may result from 
transferring the feeble child of a deli- 
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cate mother to the breast ofa healthy 
and vigorous nurse,—to one, in short, 
whose superiority lies in the very qua- 
lities in which the parental constitu- 
tion is most defective. 

I have already mentioned that, in 
all cases, regard should be had to the 
relative times of delivery of the mo- 
ther and. nurse. This caution is re- 
quired because the milk secreted im- 
mediately after the birth of the infant 
is very different in its properties from 
that which is secreted a few ‘weeks 
later. This fact has been long known; 
but the nature and extent of the changes 
which the milk undergoes have of late 
been more clearly demonstrated by Dr 
Donné than by any preceding observer. 
Healthy milk, when examined by him 
with the microscope, was found to con- 
tain “ globules of various sizes, per- 
fectly spherical in form, with black 
and regular borders; and they swim 
freely in a fluid in which no other par- 
ticles are suspended.” But although 
milk which is secreted immediately 
after delivery, technically called the 
colostrum, also contains some real milk 
globules, they are irregular and dispro- 
portioned; some of them appear like 
large oleaginous drops, and cannot be 
termed true globules. The majority 
of the other globules in such milk are 
very small, and look like dust in the 
midst of the fluid; and, instead of swim- 
ming separately, they are mostly con- 
nected together by a viscid matter, so 
that, when moved about over a glass 
plate, they separate in small agglome- 
rated masses, instead of rolling over 
one another as in perfect milk. In ad- 
dition to these, the colostrum contains 
other particles of a yellowish colour, 
like a multitude of small grains, and 
which seem to consist of a fatty matter 
and peculiar mucus. This condition 
continues almost without change till 
the end of the milk-fever, when the 
number of granular bodies diminishes 
day by day, and the real milk globules 
acquire a more regular and definite 
form, and approach much more nearly 
to one general size. At the same time, 
the globules previously adhering to 
each other in a viscid mass become 
isolated, and move in the fluid quite 


independent of each other. These 
changes do not always take place with- 
in the same period of time; and even 
in healthy women traces of the first 
state of the milk may sometimes be de- 
tected so late as the twenty-fourth day 
after delivery. But occasionally, either 
from disease or defective constitution, 
the milk retains the colostric or imper- 
fect properties for months, or during 
the whole time of nursing: this has 
been most frequently observed by Dr 
Donné in lean and ill-nourished fe- 
males. And yet, to unassisted vision, 
the milk may seem perfectly healthy. 
Dr Donné found also a great analogy 
between human milk and that of the 
ass and goat.* 

These observations are of consider- 
able importance, both as leading the 
way toa more careful examination of 
the qualities of milk, and the changes 
produced in them by disease, and as 
proving that neither the appearance of 
the female nor that of the milk can be 
relied upon as certain indications of 
her being a good nurse. A woman 
may present the external characteris- 
tics of health, and the milk shew ali 
the properties usually considered as 
tests of good milk, and yet its actual 
composition prove its unsuitablenessfor 
the infant. Dr Donné gives an in- 
structive example of this in a healthy- 
looking young woman who was con- 


‘fined with her second child on July 23, 


1836. ‘On the Ist of August, the milk 
was abundant and its aspect healthy, 
except that it was somewhat viscid. 
The child was quite healthy and well 
formed, but it frequently refused the 
breast without any appreciable cause. 
For twenty days after delivery, the 
milk remained in the condition of co- 
lostrum, as above described, but its 
colour was normal, its consistence as 
in the healthy state, and eaternally this 
milk appeared as healthy as that of the 
best nurses, Highteen days after deli- 
very, the child had diarrhea ; the milk 
did not change its character; and twelve 
days subsequently the child died, hav- 
ing gradually become emaciated. The 
former child by the same mother died 


* British and Foreign Medical Review 
No. XI., p. 182, 3, 4. 
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at the age of five months.” Dr Donné 


mentions this fact without wishing to 
infer that the state of the milk was the 
cause of death in both cases. At the 
same time, he justly regards the coin- 
cidence as deserving of attention, es- 
pecially as the properties of the milk 
undergo a change during disease in 
the mother or nurse.* 

The selection of a nurse being gene- 
rally confided to, or at least sanctioned 
by, the medical attendant, it is unne- 
cessary to discuss all the qualities which 
ought to be deemed indispensable. 
Sound health, a robust constitution, 
freedom from any hereditary taint, 
cheerfulness and presence of mind, or- 
derly, neat, and temperate habits, pa- 
tient kindliness and good humour, and 
above all, spontaneous activity, a strong 
and innate liking for children, and 
some knowledge of the human consti- 
tution, and of the ordinary laws of 
health, are of the first importance. If 


the child be unusually predisposed to_ 


any disease, a nurse characterized by 
@ similar predisposition ought on no 
account to be chosen; and the strict 
investigation of this point is a duty in- 
cumbent on the professional man. For 
the same reason, violence of temper, 
sluggish indolence, or extreme nervous- 
ness of disposition, intemperance, want 
of truthfulness, inattention to order 
and cleanliness, and other moral de- 
fects, ought to be held as insuperable 
obstacles to the selection of any woman 
in whom they are conspicuous. “ An 
irritable, passionate, and sour-temper- 
ed female,” as is justly remarked by 
Eberle, ‘is but ill suited for this im- 
portant duty. Not only is the child 
liable to be maltreated by a nurse of 
this character, during the fits of ill- 
nature and passion, but the most seri- 
ous and alarming effects may be pro- 
duced on its tender organization by the 
milk of sucha nurse. It is well known 
that violent anger and habitual sour- 
ness of temper are peculiarly apt to 
give a pernicious quality to the milk. 
Children have been thrown into con- 
vulsions by suckling soon after the 
nurse has been agitated by violent 


* British and Foreign Medical Review, 
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anger or rage; and alarming vomiting 
and purging are particularly apt to 
occur from this cause. Indeed, every 
inordinate excitement or depression of 
the mind is unfavourable to the secre- 
tion of healthy milk. Protracted grief, 
sorrow, or mental distress and anxiety, 
in the nurse, seldom fail to produce a 
prejudicial effect on the health of the 
nursling. Women, consequently, whose 
domestic relations expose them to mo- 
ral affections of this kind, cannot be 
regarded as well adapted for this office. 
Tranquillity of mind and evenness of 
temper are .particularly desirable in a 
nurse, and no female ought to be ad- 
mitted to this duty who is, either by 
temperament or extraneous circum- 
stances, placed in an opposite condi- 
tion.” * 

The destructive influence of passion 
in the mother or nurse on the system 
of the child, is strikingly illustrated in 
a case mentioned in the excellent little 
work of Dr Von Ammon, physician to 
the King of Saxony.t “ A carpenter 
fell into a quarrel with a soldier bil- 
leted in his house, and was set upon by 
the latter with his drawn sword. ‘The 
wife of the carpenter at first trembled 
from fear and terror, and then sudden- 
ly threw herself furiously between the 
combatants, wrested the sword from the 
soldier’s hand, broke it in pieces, and 
threw it away. During the tumult 
some neighbours came in and separated 
the men. While in this state of strong 
excitement, the mother took up her 
child from the cradle, where it lay 
playing and in the most perfect health, 
never having had a moment’s illness ; 
she gave it the breast, and in so doing 
sealed its fate. In a few minutes the 
infant left off sucking, became restless, 
panted, and sank dead on tts mother’s 
bosom. The physician who was in- 
stantly called in found the child lying 
in the cradle as if asleep, and with its 
features undisturbed: but all his re- 
sources were fruitless. It was irre- 
coverably gone.” It is seldom that so 
remarkable a case occurs in private 
life; but there are unfortunately many 


* Eberle on Children, p. 35. 
+ Die ersten Mutterpflichten und die erste 
Kindespflege, p. 102; 3d edit. Leipzig, 1839. 
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in which perpetually recurring fits of 
ordinary bad temper, especially near 
or during the time of suckling, pro- 
duce similar effects in a more slow and 
gradual manner, but with almost equal 
certainty; and if anything can exert 
a salutary influence on mothers who 
are prone to the indulgence of passion, 
it must be the contemplation of such a 
case as that of the carpenter’s wife. 

Another strong reason for rejecting 
a nurse characterized by a bad temper 
or other moral deficiencies, is the ge- 
neral system of mismanagement and 
concealment in other respects which 
cannot, fail to ensue, and which it is 
sometimes so difficult for the mother 
to detect, that the health of the child 
may be ruined without any one being 
able to discover why it is suffering at 
all. The natural character of the 
nurse, indeed, makes such a difference 
in the manner of doing a thing, and 
consequently exercises such a direct 
influence on the welfare of the child, 
that the latter will sometimes be ob- 
served to pine under treatment which 
appears, to a superficial observer, the 
same as that under which it formerly 
throve. We may be unable to point 
out a single omission in the treatment 
required, yet, in the manner of con- 
ducting it, enlightened maternal affec- 
tion may, on careful inquiry, discover 
a difference amply sufficient to account 
for the difference of effect. - No watch- 
ing and no exhortation on the part of 
the parent can remedy a deficiency 
like this, and hence the only security 
against it is in a right choice at the 
first. 

When a mother suckles her own 
child, she takes the alarm at once, and 
seeks an immediate remedy when she 
finds the supply of milk insufficient 
for its support. But it is otherwise 
with an ill-chosen nurse. Not feeling 
the same strong interest in the well- 
being of her charge, and afraid of los- 
ing her situation by stating the fact, 
such a nurse is often tempted to con- 
ceal her deficiency of milk, and give 
the child in secret some unsuitable 
food, in the hope that the want may 
‘not be discovered. From the very 
concealment which is practised, it be- 


comes next to impossible that the food 
so provided can be either proper for 
the child, or given at proper times; 
and hence may arise indigestion and 
bowel-complaints, the true sources of 
which, if entire confidence is wrongly 
placed in the nurse, may never be sus- 
pected. We cannot, therefore, attach 
too great importance to moral charac- 
ter in the first selection of a nurse; for 
every change is attended with serious 
inconvenience, and, when deceit is once 
practised, confidence can never be re- 
stored. ; 

When the nurse suckles a child of 
her own along with the nursling, and 
the supply of milk becomes insufficient 
for both, the latter is especially apt to 
suffer, as the nurse naturally prefers 
her own child to that of a stranger ; 
and for thisnoonecanblameher. All 
that can be required of her is, that she 
shall candidly make known the defi- 
ciency, that a remedy may be provided 
before either of the children suffers 
from it. Occasionally, however, de- 
ceit is practised; but, with a little 
watchfulness, it may generally be de- 
tected. In childhood, as in maturity, 
disease rarely arises without some 
traceable cause, and so long as both 
infants get equal justice, they thrive 
equally well. Whenever, therefore, 
the one is observed to lose his health, 
while the other continues to thrive, 
and no other cause can be detected, there 
will be a strong presumption of im- 
proper dealing on the part of the 
nurse, and, consequently, while all due 
regard should be paid to her feelings, 
and every precaution used not to ha- 
zard an accusation against her un- 
justly, the safety of the suffering in- 
fant demands that every pains should 
be quietly and vigilantly taken to ar- 
rive at the truth, and to provide the 
necessary remedy. 

The choice of a nurse ought never 
to be finally decided upon without the 
sanction of a well-informed physician. 
External appearances are sometimes 
deceitful, and a healthy-looking nurse 
may turn out in reality very unfit for 
the purpose. At the same time, there 
are certain requisites which afford a 
strong presumption of fitness, and 
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which ought, therefore, to influence 


our decision. Among these may be 
mentioned, moderate plumpness, a fresh 
and clear complexion, clear cheerful 
eyes, with well-conditioned eyelids, 
deep red coloured lips without crack 
or scurf, sound white teeth, and well- 
formed, moderately firm breasts, with 
nipples free from soreness or eruption. 
But even where such indications are 
possessed, we should still inquire into 
the state of the principal bodily func- 
tions, and make sure that there is a 
sufficiently copious secretion of good 
milk. Of both the quantity and qua- 
lity of the milk we may form an opi- 
nion, by examining the condition of 
the nurse’s own child—whether it is 
plump and healthy, or the reverse. Of 
the good quality of the milk, we may 
judge also by its bluish-white colour, 
somewhat watery consistence, slightly 
sweetish taste, and the absence of smell. 
Dropped into water, it should form a 
light cloudy appearance, and not sink 
at once to the bottom in thick drops. 
But, upon the whole, the surest test is 
that afforded by the state of the nurse’s 
child. If we find it healthy, active, 
good-natured, and neatly kept, we may 
at once decide in her favour. 

When a nurse is first intrusted with 
the care of an infant, it is advisable 
that the mother should for a time 
watchfully superintend all her pro- 
ceedings, and assure herself, by fre- 
quent and unexpected visits to the 
nursery, that everything is attended 
to with due regularity and in a right 
spirit. If she finds that the nurse is, 
of her own accord, regular in suckling 
the child, scrupulously attentive to 
cleanliness, gentle, patient, kind, and 
never put out of humour by fretfulness 
or by being roused in the night, and 
that she is habitually contented, cheer- 
ful, and active, the mother may then 
Jay aside anxiety, and be grateful for 
her good fortune. But if, on looking 
into the nursery unexpectedly, she 
finds the chiid hungry, fretful, or dirty, 
the room damp, badly-aired, or over- 
heated, and the nurse sulien, indiffer- 
ent, or slothful, she may at once decide 
that the latter is unfit for her charge. 
When a good nurse is once secured, 
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the mother can scarcely over-rate her 


value, or be too careful to attach her 
to herself and infant, by treating her 
habitually with considerate kindness 
and respect. 

Of all the vices to which nurses are 
liable, perhaps the most injurious is 
intemperance, whether open or clan- 
destine, and the analogous practice of 
taking opiates or other stimulants by 
way of procuring rest and supporting 
the strength. Even the too liberal use 
of porter or ale, so common with mo- 
thers and nurses, is not unattended 
with permanent danger, and ought to 
be scrupulously watched. Many wo- 
men, acting on the notion that extra- 
ordinary support is required during 
the time of suckling, have insensibly 
sunk into the lowest state of degrada- 
tion, from imprudent, and what they 
considered virtuous, indulgence in fer- 
mented liquors. But we have already 
seen that, when necessary, Nature pro- 
vides for the demand by a moderate 
increase of appetite and digestive 
power, which ought to be gratified by 
ordinary wholesome food, and not ex- 
cited still farther by the use of fer- 
mented liquors of any kind. Occa~- 
sionally, however, wine or malt liquor 
is plainly required to keep up the 
health and strength; but in such cases 
their use ought to be cautiously regu- 
lated according to the necessities of 
the system. 

But of all the defects which a nurse 
can have, none is more directly de- 
structive of infant life than that in 
which many mothers, as well as nurses, 
indulge, of administering, of their own 
accord, strong and dangerous medi- 
cines to children. Not to mention the 
thousands of cases in which health is 
injured by the injudicious use of me- 
dicines in infancy, it appears, from a 
late return, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, of all inquests held 
in England and Wales in 1837 and 
1838, in cases of death from poison, 
that 72, or nearly one-seventh of the 
whole number, resulted from the care- 
lessness of mothers and nurses in ad- 
ministering medicines with the pro- 
perties of which they were not ac- 


| quainted, in doses far beyond those in 
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which they are ever prescribed by me- 
dical men. The return shews, for ex- 
imple, that the deaths of very young 
children (most of them at the breast) 
from opium or its preparations, were 
62; and from opium or laudanum, 
given by mistake for other medicine, 
20 more. Mr Browne, the coroner for 
Nottingham, adds, that a celebrated 
quack “ cordial” for children destroys 
great numbers yearly in that borough, 
but, as they die off gradually, the cases 
do not come under his official notice. 
In addition to cases of absolute poi- 
soning of the above description, and 
to those so prevalent of late years 
among the manufacturing population, 
in consequence of infants being ha- 
bitually drugged with laudanum to 
keep them quiet or asleep during their 
mothers’ absence at the mill, it is well 
known to practitioners that much ha- 
voc is made among young children by 
the abuse of calomel and other medi- 
cines, which procure momentary re- 
lief, but end by producing incurable 
disease; and it has often excited my 
astonishment, to see how recklessly re- 
medies of this kind are had recourse 
to, on the most trifling occasions, by 
mothers and nurses, who would be hor- 
rified if they knew the nature of the 
power they are wielding, and the ex- 
tent of injury they are inflicting. 
Whenever a child shews any symp- 
tom of uneasiness, instead of inquir- 
ing whether it may not have been 
caused by some error of ‘regimen, 
which only requires to be avoided in 
future to remove the suffering, many 
mothers act as if it were indispensably 
necessary to interfere immediately and 
forcibly with the operations of Nature, 
by giving some powerful medicine to 
counteract its effects; and if relief 
does not ensue within an hour or two, 
the dose must be repeated. In this 
way, it is not uncommon for a medical 
man to be sent for in alarm, and told 
that the child began to complain at 
such a time,—that, notwithstanding 
that a large dose of calomel, or lauda- 
num, or tincture of rhubarb, was im- 
mediately given, and repeated every 
hour or two, it is still very ill or be- 
coming hourly worse,—and that, if he 


cannot do something instantly, it will 
soon be beyond recovery. Whereas, 
it may appear on examination that 
there was at first only a slight indis- 
position which required no active 
treatment at all, and that the urgent 
symptoms are those caused solely by 
the intended remedies. 

That there are cases of disease in 
which very active means must be 
promptly used to save the child is per- 
fectly true. But it is not less certain 
that these are cases of which no mo- 
ther or nurse ought to attempt the 
treatment. Asa general rule, indeed, 
where the child is well managed, me- 
dicine of any kind is very rarely re- 
quired, and if disease were more gene- 
rally regarded in its true light, not as 
a something thrust into the system, 
which requires to be expelled by fcrce, 
but as an aberration from a natural 
mode of action produced by some ex- 
ternal cause, we should bein less haste 
to attack it by medicine, and more 
watchful, and therefore more success- 
ful, in our management and in its 
prevention. Accordingly, where a 
constant demand for medicine exists 
in a nursery, the mother may rest 
assured that there is something essen- 
tially wrong in the treatment of her 
children. 


It sometimes happens that the qua- 
lity of the milk becomes deteriorated 
by the unexpected renewal of the 
monthly discharge in the nurse; and 
if the fact be concealed, the child may 
become weakly and thin without any 
suspicion of the true cause being @X- 
cited. Occasionally it becomes neces- 
sary, in such circumstances, to change 
the nurse. At other times, if the nurse 
be really healthy, the child will con- 
tinue to thrive equally well as before, 
especially if assisted at intervals by a 
little suitable food. The possibility 
of such a change taking place ought 
therefore to be kept in mind, and a re- 
medy timeously provided when it does 
occur and is attended with bad effects. 
It is in the earlier months of infancy 
that serious mischief is most likely to 
arise from this cause. When the 
change occurs after the sixth or se- 
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venth month, it is usually of less con- 
sequence. 

In nursing, care should be. taken 
not to confine the infant to one breast, 
but to apply it to each alternately. 
From inattention to this simple rule, 
the child grows unequally, the one 
side being rendered weaker than the 
other, while the position favours any 
tendency to squinting which may hap- 
pen to exist. The mother, too, suffers 


from the excessive demand made on 


the one breast, and the want of healthy 
action in the other. 

Before quitting this part of the sub- 
ject, it may be proper to direct the at- 
tention of mothers to the precautions 
required in the management of the 
breast towards the end of pregnancy. 
Great care should be taken to prevent 
any undue pressure from the stays, 
especially over the nipple, as it. might 
otherwise become so flattened and sunk 
as to make it impossible for the infant 
to lay hold of it. The skin covering 
the nipple is extremely delicate, sen- 
sitive, and easily excoriated; and if no 
precaution is used to guard it, the act 
of sucking may become so painful as 
to oblige the mother to give up nurs- 
ing. ‘To prevent this, Dr Bull recom- 
mends that the nipples should be 
washed three or four times a-day for 
six weeks prior to delivery, with green 
tea, brandy, or an infusion of oak or 
pomegranate bark, or a solution of 
white vitriol, and that the breast should 
be exposed to the air for ten minutes 
afterwards.* 

I shall not trouble the reader with 
any remarks on the use of the cork, 


India rubber, or other artificial nip- | 
'a great extent where the mother is un- 


ples, by which the breast is protected 


from injury during suckling ; because, 


when the breast is once hurt, its treat- 
ment and the choice of the means of 
protection are always directed by the 
professional attendant, and the mother 
can rarely judge for herself which plan 
ought to be preferred. 


* Bull’s Hints to Mothers,.2d edit., p. 201. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ARTIFICIAL NURSING AND WEANING. 


Although the child ought always to 
be brought up at the breast as already 
described, it occasionally happens that 
the mother is utterly unable for the 
duty, and that a suitable nurse is not 
to be had. In such circumstances, 
there is no resource left but to rear 
the child by the hand, as it is called, 
or artificial nursing. 

It need scarcely be stated, that ar- 
tificial nursing ought never to be re- 


| sorted to where it can possibly be 


avoided. Strong healthy children may 
thrive under careful management al- 
though denied the breast; but very 
few delicate children, and still fewer 
of those prematurely born, survive 
when brought up by the hand. Where 
the stomach and bowels are very irri- 
table, as they almost always are in 
feeble children, the difficulty is, of 
course, greatly increased. The seve- 
rity of the climate and season of the 
year also affect the result. in a marked 
degree. But, at all times, and under 
all circumstances, artificial nursing re- 
quires the most watchful attention and 
the greatest sacrifice of time on the 
part of the mother, as it is only by the 
most unremitting and judicious care 
that the disadvantages inseparable 
from it can be successfully overcome. 
In favourable weather, however, and 
with good management, many children 
grow up in health and strength al- 


though reared entirely by the hand. 
| In the south of Germany, according to 


Von Ammon, this plan is followed to 


able or unwilling to suckle the child, 
and with a considerable degree of sue- 
cess. But in the north of Germany a 
nurse is almost always preferred. 
When a child is to be reared by the 


| hand, we have to determine, first, the 


kind of nourishment best fitted to sup- 
ply the place of the mother’s milk; 
and, secondly, the manner in which 
that nourishment ought to be given. 
Taking into consideration the im- 
perfectly developed state of the diges- 


| tive organs at birth, and the simple 
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and watery nature of the milk then 


secreted by the maternal breast, we 
may safely infer that the most suitable 
nourishment for the new-born infant 
will be that which makes the nearest 
approach to its natural food. For this 
reason, ass’s, goat’s, or cow’s milk 
largely diluted and slightly sweetened 
with sugar, deserves the preference 
over every other kind of food. At 
first, two-thirds of pure fresh water 
should be added to one-third of cow’s 
milk; but goat’s or ass’s milk, which 
Dr Donné observed to bear a close re- 


semblance to human milk, does not re- | 


quire more than an equal part of wa- 
ter. After a week or two, the quan- 
tity of water may be reduced to one- 
half, and afterwards to one-third; at 
which proportion it should be retained 
for four or five months. This change 
is necessary, because the mother’s milk 
gradually becomes less watery as the 
digestive organs of the infant become 
developed and their tone increased ; 
and our great aim ought to be to fol- 
low as much as possible in the foot- 
steps of Nature. 

Adhering to this principle, the food 
of the infant ought to be given at the 
same temperature as that of the mo- 
ther’s milk, viz., at 96° or 98°, be- 
cause that is the heat most suited to 
the organism of the child. This con- 
dition is, in general, little attended to 
by nurses; and yet it might easily be 
determined, and all possibility of mis- 
take be prevented, by means of a ther- 
mometer. In preparing the milk and 
water, it is better to heat the water 
and pour it upon the milk, than the 
reverse. Both ingredients ought to be 
perfectly fresh and sweet, and on no 
account should any remaining portion 
be set aside and heated again for a 
subsequent meal. The infringement 
of this rule is a frequent cause of se- 
vere and troublesome indigestion, I 
need hardly add, that the dirty and 
disgusting practice among nurses of 
putting the food into their own mouths 
before feeding the child should be 
wholly interdicted. 

The manner in which food is given 
is also of importance, and here again 


very slowly. For this purpose, a suck- 


ing-bottle, fitted with an artificial nip- 
ple pierced with very small holes, is 
much used, and it answers.better than 
feeding by the spoon. Several kinds 
of bottles are employed, but even a 
common vial may be made to suit when 
nothing more convenient is within 
reach, A cow’s teat, or a piece of 
washed chamois-leather, ora few folds 
of fine soft linen, pierced with a small 
hole, may be adapted to the mouth of 
the bottle in the form of a nipple. 
Sometimes a small piece of sponge co- 
vered with a rag, or a nipple of either 
cork or softened ivory, may be prefer- 
red; but whatever material is used, 
great care must be taken not to have 
the holes too large, otherwise the milk 
will flow too fast. The utmost clean- 
liness is also indispensable; and nei- 
ther the bottle nor the nipple should 
ever be laid aside after use without 
being thoroughly washed with hot 
water, to prevent any sour smell aris- 
ing from the fermentation of the milk 
adhering to it. Neglect of this pre- 
caution, and especially allowing the 
milk to remain in the bottle for hours, 
cannot fail to do harm; as the want 
of perfect cleanliness and sweetnegs in 
the food, or in the vessels used in giv- 
ing it, tends strongly to derange di- 
gestion. When an artificial nipple is 
employed, care must be taken not to 
have it of too great length; otherwise 
the child may compress its sides in the 
act of sucking, and effectually prevent 
the milk from flowing at all. 

The indispensable necessity of clean- 
liness, and the propriety of always 
using fresh milk, and never reserving 
any portion of it for a subsequent meal, 
will be readily understood by those 
who have observed the rapidity with 
which milk becomes acid, and imparts 
to the bottle a sour disagreeable smell, 
which it is extremely difficult to de- 
stroy. For the same reason, no trouble 
is spared in dairies to ensure thorough 
cleanliness and sweetness in the dishes 


| which contain the milk; and there is 
| reason to believe that much of the ex- 


cellence of dairy-produce in Holland 


/and other places is due nearly as much 
we should follow Nature and give it | 


to this care as to any other single cause. 
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So ludicrously, however, is this rule 
neglected in some of the Russian pro- 
vinees, that a late traveller, Erdman, 
describes the peasantry as using, in- 
stead of a sucking-bottle, a cow’s horn 
with a small hole at the point, over 
which a cow’s teat is tied. The teat 
being placed in the child’s mouth, milk 
is then poured into the opposite end 
of the horn, and the child left to suck 
away at pleasure till it can contain no 
more. ‘The worst of it, however,” 
says Von Ammon, “is, that, in the 
great majority of instances, the horn 
is never cleaned, and the milk which 
remains init curdles and becomes sour, 
while the teat itself gradually passes 
into a state of putrefaction.”* 

The next points for consideration are, 
the intervals at which a child brought 
up. by the hand should be fed, and the 
quantity which should be given at a 
time; and here, again, we cannot do 
better than take Nature for our guide. 

We have already seen that, for two 
or three weeks after birth, the infant 
sleeps almost continually ; it wakes up 
for a moment at intervals to suck a 
little, and once more goes to sleep. 
The stomach, being small and unac- 
customed to its functions, can bear only 
a small quantity of nourishment ata 
time. In accordance with this natural 
arrangement, similar intervals should 

_ be observed in artificial feeding as in 
ordinary nursing; and the first sign of 
indifference may be safely relied upon 
as an indication that the child has had 
enough. As a general rule, six or 
eight table-spoonfuls will be quite suf- 
ficient at one time for the first two or 
three weeks, and it should be remem- 
bered that rearing by the hand fre- 
quently fails solely from injudicious 
and too frequent cramming. Many 
nurses, acting under the erroneous no- 
tion that liquid food contains little 
nourishment, think it necessary to ad- 
minister it often, and thus oppress the 
stomach and excite vomiting. Observ- 
ing, again, that immediate relief fol- 
lows the emptying of the stomach, they 
farther adopt the notion that vomiting 
is asign of health, and by this false 


‘* Die ersten Mutterpflichte, &c., p. 134. 
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reasoning are led to persevere in a 
course of positive mischief to the child. 
When an apoplectic alderman obtains 
relief by vomiting the heavy mass of 
turtle and venison which endangers his 
life, he might, with equal reason, be 
encouraged to persevere in continuing 
the same regimen by the assurance that 
the vomiting was “good for his health,” 
which it no doubt is. But it would be 
still better for his health if he were to 
refrain from eating indigestible food, 
and thus avoid the necessity of seeking 
relief by vomiting. The same rule 
holds good with the infant. 


If the child is observed to thrive 
well and sleep quietly, and its bowels 
continue in a regular state, the propor- 
tion of water added to the milk may 
be gradually diminished after the first 
three or four weeks; and about the 
fourth or fifth month the milk may be 
given almost undiluted, provided the 
child is lively and active, and no con- 
tra-indication appears. Dr Von Am- 
mon, indeed, recommends that the child 
should now draw its food directly from 
the cow, and thus receive it in its na- 
tural state, and at its natural tempera- 
ture; and, in support of his recom- 
mendation, he remarks, that infants 
fed in this way in the country thrive 
far better than those fed upon cow’s 
milk in towns, although in other re- 
spects the latter receive more atten- 
tion than the former. But, whichever 
mode is employed, care should be taken 
to select the milk of a healthy cow, as 
it is well known that a large propor- 
tion of the cows confined in cities be- 
come the subjects of tubercular dis- 
ease. 

In general, the mode of artificial 
nursing above described will be found 
to answer better than any other which 
can be followed. When successful, it 
ought to be persevered in, as in natural 
nursing, till after the appearance of 
the front teeth, when the same change 
in diet will be required as if the child 
had been brought up at the breast. 
But in both instances we should be 
careful not to anticipate Nature by 
making the change before the advanc3 
in the organism indicates its propriety. 
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In some constitutions, however, cow’s 
milk does not agree when merely di- 
luted and sweetened ; but answers per- 
fectly well when a large proportion of 
water anda small quantity of any well- 
prepared farinaceous substance is add- 
ed. In this case, it is a common cus- 
tom in some parts of Germany to dilute 
the milk with a weak infusion of any 
light aromatic, such as linden-tree flow- 
ers, instead of pure water. But after 
the first month or two, where diluted 
milk does not agree, a small proportion 
of well-boiled arrow-root, grated Dutch 
rusk, or well-baked or toasted bread, 
sometimes forms a very useful addi- 
tion wherewith to thicken the milk to 
the consistence of thin gruel. Briand, 
indeed, remarks that milk diluted and 
boiled for a length of time with any 
light farinaceous substance is more 
easily digested by some infants than 
pure milk; and that, when the use of 
milk alone is followed by white and 
curdy evacuations, a change to a boutllie 
made of milk and farina often restores 
them to a healthy colour and consist- 
ence. For this reason, he recommends 
panada, made by boiling, for a length 
of time in water, or milk and water, 
thin slices of bread previously well 
dried in the oven, Another form, of 
which he speaks highly, is the créme 
de pain, made by infusing in water for 
several hours well-baked bread, pre- 
viously dried in the oven in slices, and 
boiling it gently for some hours more, 
adding water from time to time to pre- 
- vent it from becoming too thick. It 
is then strained and sweetened, and a 
few drops of orange-flower water are 
added. - For infants a few months old, 
arrow-root, sago, or semolina, may be 
used in the same way. The bouwillie 
in common use in France as the first 
food of infants, is made by gently 
roasting the best wheat-flour in an 
oven, then boiling it for a considerable 
time either in water or in milk and 
water, and adding sugar to it. When 
carefully made, not too thick, and free 
from knots, it is considered an excel- 
lent food, especially where the use of 
milk excites a tendency to diarrhea or 
colicky pains. On changing to the 
bouittie, digestion immediately im- 
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proves, and the evacuations become 
healthy and unattended by pain. 

In some instances, especially when 
the bowels are sluggish, barley-water 
or thin gruel, with or without the ad- 
dition of weak chicken-tea or beef-tea, 
answers best, and the grand rule ought 
to be to follow what seems best suited 
to the individual constitution. In soft 
flabby children, the chicken or beef- 
tea is often most useful; while in thin, 
active, and irritable infants, the milder 
milk and farinaceous diet answers best. 
But in trying the effect of any altera- 
tion, we must not be too rash, and, be- 
cause no advantage is apparent within 
a day or two, conclude that therefore 
it will not agree. In many instances, 
the effects of a partial change of diet 
shew themselves so gradually, that it 
is sometimes only after an interval of 
a week or two, or even longer, that 
we can tell positively whether benefit 
willresult from it or not. 

In some children of a lymphatic con- 
stitution and low vitality, it is neces- 
sary to begin the use of chicken-tea, 
mutton-broth, or beef-tea, at an earlier 
period than usual, as any less animal- 
ized food does not agree with them. 
In general, however, it will be soon 
enough to have recourse to it some 
time after the incisor teeth have ap- 
peared. But ifthe milky and farina- 
ceous diet, already recommended, shall 
be found to disagree, chicken-tea or 
weak mutton-broth, to which a little 
arrow-root or ground rice or rusk is 
added, ought immediately to be tried, 
provided we make sure beforehand 
that the indigestion proceeds from the 
nature and not from the quantity of 
the food previously in use. In gene- 
ral, excess in quantity, or too frequent 
feeding, is the real cause, although the 
blame is always laid upon the quality 
of the food. 

The great difference between fari- 
naceous food and animal broths is, that 
the former nourishes without exciting, 
while the latter are always more or 
less stimulating. In infancy, the na- 
tural tendency is to excitement, and 
therefore, in ordinary cases, milk and 
farinaceous substances suit best. But, 
occasionally, we meet with infants so 
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defective in constitution as to require 
some stimulus. Insuch eases, chicken- 
tea or even beef-tea may be used with 
advantage, provided due caution be 
exercised to avoid carrying it too far, 
and to give it tp the moment any in- 
dication of its doing harm presents it- 
self. It is in foundling hospitals and 
other receptacles for poor and weakly 
children that the greatest benefit is 
obtained from the temporary use of 
animal broths, just because it is such 
infants who require and bear the sti- 
mulus which attends their use. But 
it would be a great error to infer that 
the healthy well-constitited infants of 
the middle and higher classes equally 
require, or will not suffer by, the pre- 
mature use of animal food even in its 
mildest form. 

In whatever way the infant is 
brought up, zs treatment after being 
nursed or fed is far from being a mat- 
ter of indifference. During the first 
weeks of existence, the infant will fall 
asleep immediately after having the 
breast; and this, as being the order of 
Nature, ought rather to be encouraged. 
If, from thoughtless gaiety, or activity 
in the nurse, it be dandled or carried 
to the window, or otherwise excited, 
indigestion will be apt to follow, ac- 
companied probably by nervous irri- 
tation and colicky pains or bowel-com- 
plaint. Even when s0 much sleep is 
no longer required, quietude for some 
time after feeding ought to be encou- 
raged, as much bodily activity imme- 
diately after meals is unfavourable to 
easy digestion in a delicate constitu- 
tion. 

The next object to be considered in 
‘connection with diet is the period and 
manner of weaning,—a process which 
used formerly to be much more formi- 
dable than it is now. 

The time of weaning ought to be de- 
termined chiefly by two circumstances, 
viz., the health and state of the mother, 
and the development and health of the 
‘child. When the health of the mother 
continues perfect, and the supply of 
milk abundant, weaning ought not to 
take place till the development of the 
teeth shews that a change of food is 


required, This usually happens about . 
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the ninth or tenth month; but in de- 
licate children teething may be delayed 
for even several months longer, and, 
in such a case, weaning ought also to 
be delayed, that the organism may be 
fully prepared for the change before it 
is carried into effect. 

If, however, the supply of milk 
proves insufficient for the nourishment 
of the child, and the health of the mo- 
ther begins to suffer before the expi- 
ration of the usual time of nursing, it 
may become necessary, for both its 
sake and her own, to wean it gradually 
before any indications of teething pre. 
sent themselves. But, in this ‘case, 
weaning is recommended not as proper 
in itself, but merely as the smaller of 
two evils. Tocontinue nursing under 
such circumstances would lead to more 
mischief than if it were given up. In 


some parts of the Continent nursing is — 


continued for eighteen months or two 
years; but, unless in very feeble or 
ill-constituted children, this is an un- 
necessary prolongation of the process. 
In weak scrofulous children, however, 
the teeth are often very late in appear- 
ing, and this may be taken as a sure 
sign that the breast ought still to con- 
stitute the chief source of their nou- 
rishment, whatever their age may be. 
Sir James Clark, indeed, specially re- 
commends the children of consumptive 
parents to be suckled for eighteen 
months or two years, as the surest 
means of rendering them healthy and 
robust ; and the soundness of the prin- 
ciple is borne out by experience—al- 
ways provided, of course, that an abun- 
dant supply of good milk is to be ob- 
tained for that length of time from a 
healthy and well-constituted nurse. 
Weaning cither too soon or too late 
is attended with almost equal disad- 
vantages; and unless under peculiar 
circumstances, of which the physician 
is the best judge, the appearance of 
the front teeth may be assumed as the 
safest indication of its propriety. It 


‘is the state of the organism, and not 


the number of weeks or months that 
have elapsed, which ought to deter- 
mine the time of weaning. If pos- 
sible, however, it is am object to ac- 
complish it in fine weather, when the 
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child can be much in the open air; as 
nothing tends more than such expo- 
sure to soothe the nervous irritability 
so often consequent upon the change. 
Of this instructive truth, we have al- 
ready seen ample evidence in the very 
small proportion of deaths from teeth- 
ing in the country districts compared 
with those in the metropolis and cities, 
From table E of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral’s Second Report, for example, we 
find the deaths from teething in cities 
to be 1257, as compared with only 204 
in the. counties, a result which he shews 
to be attributable to the superior pu- 
rity of the air in the country more 
than to any other cause. 


The grand rule in weaning is, to.ac- 
custom the child gradually to the use 
of other nourishment, and to withdraw 
the breast from it by equally slow de- 
grees. Formerly the transition used 
to be made suddenly, to the direct in- 
jury of both mother and child. Now, 
however, it is accomplished in such a 
gradual manner that many sustain no 
inconvenience from it. If, when the 
front teeth begin to appear (about the 
sixth or seventh month, for example), 
some light food be given once or twice 
a-day, and the quantity be afterwards 
gradually increased and repeated so 
as to lessen the appetite for the breast 
in an equally gradual manner, wean- 
ing will become comparatively easy 
and safe for both mother and child. 
But if the suckling be suddenly put a 
stop to, the mother will suffer from 
the suppression of the usual secretion, 
and the infant from the rapid change 
to an unaccustomed diet. 
ter account weaning ought never to be 
effected while the infant suffers under 
the irritation of teething or any active 
disease, as the risk of convulsions or 
serious intestinal disorder will be 
thereby greatly increased. 

After the child has been weaned, its 
principal nourishment ought still to 
consist of the liquid or semi-fluid sub- 
stances which have for some time con- 
stituted its supplementary food; and 
no material change in this respect 
should be permitted until after the ap- 


On this lat- 


the organism advances, however, some 
addition may be made to the diet pre- 
viously in use. But whatever modifi- 
cation of it is allowed, itis particularly 
important to guard against too full 
and nourishing a diet immediately 
after the weaning has been accom- 
plished ; for although the stomach may 
be gradually brought, in the way just 
stated, to bear the simpler kinds of 
solid nourishment when taken at dis- 
tant intervals, it is nevertheless easily 
oppresssed and disordered if the transi- 
tion to a substantial diet be inconside- 
rate or abrupt.* 

One. of the chief sources of danger 
at the period of weaning is the ten- 
dency of the mother to consider every 
cry of the child as a sign of hunger 
which she must immediately hasten to 
satisfy. By yielding to this impulse, 
the mother often unconsciously in- 
creases the natural irritability of the 
infant: constitution, till, by the indiges- 
tion arising from, too frequent feeding, 
mere irritability assumes at last all the 
characters of serious disease. It is, no 
doubt, painful to a mother’s feelings 
to witness apparent. suffering in her 
child, but it is. still more painful when 
she herself becomes the instrument of 
converting a temporary evil into a 
source of actual danger tolife. Rightly 
managed, the child soon becomes recon- 
ciled to the change in its diet, and re- 
sumes its natural placidity. 

When a striking increase of appetite, 
amounting to craving, shews itself soon 
after weaning, and especially when it 
is accompanied by evident fulness in 
the abdominal region, it ought at once 
to. arrest attention ; for when this hap- 
pens, the child is on the high road to- 
wards scrofulous disease. Generally 
speaking, the above symptoms are the _ 
result of over-feeding or of too rich a 
diet ; and if these errors be persevered 
in, the health will infallibly suffer from 
defective nutrition and the usual con- 
sequences of glandular enlargement.t} 


* Eberle on the Management and Diseases 
of Children, p. 63. 

+ I may mention that some of the best re- 
marks on the subject of artificial nursing 
and weaning, are taken from the work of 
Von Ammon already referred to. Rearing 


pearance of the eye-teeth or fangs. As | by the hand is much more common in some 
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ABUSE OF MEDICINE—CLEANLINESS AND EXERCISE. 


Before concluding this branch of the 
subject, I think it right to caution the 
reader very earnestly against having 
immediate recourse to medicine to re- 
medy every little ailment which may 
appear during the time of nursing or 
weaning. Unfortunately, a propen- 
sity exists to consider disease as an ex- 
traneous something thrust into the sys- 
tem, which must be expelled by force 
before health can be restored, and with 
which the mode of management has 
little or nothing to do. Whereas, dis- 
ease is nothing more than an aberration 
from the regular mode of action of the 
organism, generally caused by errors 
in regimen, and often to be removed 
by a return to a right course. The 
consequence of viewing disease as aris- 
ing from something in the system re- 
quiring to be removed, is, that, on the 
first symptom of its appearance, medi- 
cine is resorted to for its expulsion, 
‘while the cause or error in diet is apt 
to be left in undisturbed operation. 
The evil is consequently aggravated in- 
' stead of being cured, and many children 
are thus carried off by medicine alone, 
who might have been restored to health 
by patient and well-directed care with- 
out the aid of the apothecary. It is 
the commonest of all remarks heard in 
a nursery, that “ the child was uneasy, 
or griped, or feverish, and I gave it so 
‘and so,” without the smallest allusion 
being made to why it was uneasy or 
feverish, or whether anything was 
done to remove the offending cause. 
In my opinion, a more pernicious habit 
than that of constantly giving medi- 
cine to children does not exist, and I 
would hold the mother or nurse, who 
should make frequent use of it without 
advice, as utterly unfit for the duties 
imposed upon her. 


parts of Germany than in this country, and 
his opportunities of superintending it seem 
to have been numerous; and hence his opi- 
nions are entitled to weight. 


CHAPTER XI. 


CLEANLINESS, EXERCISE, AND SLEEP, 
IN EARLY INFANCY. 


To complete our sketch of the treat- 
ment of early infancy, we have next 
to notice the requisite arrangements 
for cleanliness, exercise, and sleep. 

In infancy, cleanliness is of the first 
importance to health. Not only is the 
skin extremely delicate, sensitive, and 
easily injured, but it is, as already de- 
scribed (p. 40), the seat of a continual 
excretion or exhalation of waste matter 
in the form of perspiration, often ex- 
ceeding in quantity that from the 
bowels and kidneys united. This per- 
spired matter consists of fluid and of 
solid parts; and, according to Thenard, 
is composed of much water, a smal] © 
quantity of acetic acid, common salt, 
muriate of potassa, some earthy phos- 
phates, and a very small quantity of 
animal matter. But, in addition to 
this, a secretion of an oily matter takes 
place on the cutaneous surface, having 
for its object to keep the skin soft and 
pliable, and also, in some degree, to 
protect it from injury. This secretion 
is most abundant on the scalp, in the 
arm-pits, and folds of the joints, and 
also on the forehead and nose, and it 
has a peculiar smell by which it is 
easily distinguished. It is this oily 
secretion which prevents the hair from 
becoming dry, and which causes water 
applied to the skin to gather into glo- 
bules, exactly as when applied to any 
oiled surface. In the folds of the skin, 
it serves to prevent the two contiguous 
surfaces from irritating or adhering 
to each other, as, from their mutual 
friction, they would otherwise be apt 
to do. 

‘In adult age the oily secretion above 
described, has, in some constitutions, 
a strong disagreeable smell, particu- 
larly in situations where it is abund- 
ant, as in the arm-pits, and also in 
some savage tribes and in the negro. 
But, in infancy, it rarely exceeds in 
quantity what is absolutely required 
to preserve the softness and pliability 
of the skin, and during health never 


i gives rise to any unpleasant odour. 


At the usual temperature of the body, 
the fluid part of the perspiration 
escapes and mingles with the air in the 
form of vapour, while a considerable 
portion of the solid or saline ingre- 
dients is left adhering to the skin and 
clothes, both of which it speedily dir- 
ties. The vapour, not being visible, 
is little thought of in estimating the 
effects of perspiration; but its reality 
and active properties become very ap- 
parent when it is allowed to accumu- 
late from a number of persons congre- 
gated for hours ina country church or 
small room, especially on a warm day, 
or is condensed in the tissue of a dress 
not duly changed. We may easily re- 
cognise its presence, also, on entering 
an unventilated bed-room in the morn- 
ing from the open air ; and we are not 
equally sensible of it during the day, 
merely because it is diffused through 
the atmosphere almost as fast as it is 
formed. 

When the impurities thrown out by 
perspiration are allowed to remain long 
in contact with the skin, they become 
a source of irritation, and, by obstruct- 
ing its pores, necessarily impede any 
farther exhalation. The consequence 
is, that the waste matter, deprived of 
its usual free outlet, is either partially 
and hurtfully retained in the system, 
or makes its egress by some other chan- 
nel, such as the bowels, kidneys, or 
lungs, at the risk of producing disease 
in them by the over-excitement of their 
functions. At other times, the skin 
itself suffers, and becomes the seat of 
troublesome and obstinate eruptions. 

Such being the source and extent of 
the impurities to which the surface of 
the body is exposed, and such their ef- 
fects when not duly removed, it will 
not appear surprising that cleanliness 
is one of the chief conditions of health 
at all periods of life, and especially in 
infancy. We have now, therefore, to 
consider by what means this condition 
may be most safely and effectually ful- 
filled. 

Keeping in view the composition of 
the perspired matter, we must pro- 
vide, first, for the ready escape of the 
invisible vapour which forms so large 
a portion of it, and, secondly, for the 
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frequent removal of the solid saline 


residue left in contact with the skin. 
The first purpose will be completely 
effected by using a dress of light and 
porous materials not too tightly fitted 
to the body, and by frequently chang- 
ing it. The second will be best ful- 
filled by frequent and regular ablu- 
tion with tepid water. Some recom- 
mend soap to be used with the water 
for this purpose; but as the saline 
particles are soluble, and easily re- 
moved by water alone, and the soap 
serves only to combine with and re- 
move the oily secretion, I consider such 
an addition as generally unnecessary 
in early infancy, and frequently hurt- 
ful. For removing any external or ac- 
cidental impurity from the hands, face, 
or arms, soap may be sometimes re- 
quired. Used habitually, however, it 
is certainly injurious; as the conse- 
quent removal of the protecting oily 
secretion leaves the yet tender skin 
dry, harsh, and subject to cracking 
and painful excoriations, and in every 
way more susceptible of injury than 
before. I have noticed this result 
even in adults, who were in the habit 
of washing the body with soap when 
in the warm bath; for a time I could 
not discover why many of those who 
did so took cold after it; and it was 
only after continued experience that 
I found reason to ascribe it to the 
above cause. In the bleached and sod- 
den hands of washerwomen, we have a 
strongly marked example of the state 
of skin consequent on the absence of 
the sebaceous secretion. On all ordi- 
nary occasions, then, ablution with 
pure soft water is to be preferred. 

The safest and most convenient way 
of washing the infant is unquestion- 
ably by immersion in a bath comfort- 
ably arranged for the purpose, as re- 
commended in a former chapter (Chap- 
ter VIII). By this means, its wet 
body is exposed to the air only for a 
moment, once for all, when about to 
be dried. Whereas, when the child is 
placed in a small tub, with the greater 
part of the body out of the water, and 
is washed by laving the water about it 
with the hand or a sponge, the con- 
tinued and repeated expogure of its, 
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delicate skin to the warm water and 
cold air alternately, is very apt to be 
followed by chills or other bad conse- 
quences. The bath, therefore, ought 
always to be preferred; and, while 
the child remains in it, the whole sur- 
face of the body, and especially the 
folds of the skin and joints, should be 
carefully washed with a soft sponge, 
so that every vestige of impurity may 
be removed. The infant should then 
be quickly, but gently, rubbed dry 
with soft napkins, and afterwards with 
the hand, and carefully dressed. 

The best times for washing the in- 
fant are in the morning as soon as it 
is taken out of bed, and in the even- 
ing before being put to sleep. If, 
from the delicacy of the child, or any 
other cause, it becomes necessary to 
give it the breast immediately on 
awaking in the morning, it is better 
to delay the bathing for an hour or 
more till digestion be advanced. This 
precaution is of importance, especially 
in the earlier weeks of existence, when 
the exertion would be likely to prove 
injurious if the bath were used with a 
full stomach. 

On account of the great susceptibi- 
lity of cold which exists in infancy, 
and the difficulty with which the sys- 
tem resists the influence of any sudden 
change, the temperature of the water 
ought, at first, to be nearly the same 
as that of the body, namely, about 96° 
or 98° Fahrenheit, and always to be 
reguiated by a thermometer as the only 
sure test. If the nurse judge by the 
nand alone, she will often commit an 
error of several degrees, according to 
the varying state of her own health 
and sensations. The younger the in- 
fant, the more rigidly should this 
standard be adhered to; as it is not 
till after growth and strength have 
made some progress, that it becomes 
safe to reduce the temperature by a 
few degrees. The reason of this has 
already been sufficiently explained. 

In addition to the regular morning 
ablution, the tepid bath should be re- 
peated every evening for a few mi- 
nutes, Properly managed, and not too 
warm, it has the double advantage of 
soothing the nervous system, which is 
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always irritable in infancy, and of sus- 


taining an equable circulation of the 
blood towards the surface, and thus 


warding off internal disease. It ought . 


not, however, to be either too long con- 
tinued or used in a cold room, or im- 
mediately after nursing or feeding. 
With these precautions, the most un- 
equivocal advantage often results from 
its use, especially in scrofulous and de- 
licate children. For restless and irri- 
table children, also, the evening bath 
is often of immense advantage, from 
the quiet and refreshing sleep which 
it rarely fails to induce. Asa seda- 
tive, too, it is of great value in subdu- 
ing nervous excitement. But, when 
used too warm, or continued too long, 
the bath is apt to excite undue perspi- 
ration, and to increase the liability to 
cold. 

We occasionally, though rarely, meet 
with children who, from mismanage- 
ment, or some other cause, are fright- 
ened by immersion in warm water, and 
with whom the bath decidedly dis- 
agrees. In such instances, of course, 
it ought to be given up, and simple 
washing or sponging with tepid water 
be substituted. But in all circum- 
stances, the greatest care must be taken 
never to allow an.infant to be exposed 
to the air withea skin even partially 
wet; for imprudent exposure may be 
productive of some serious inflamma- 
tory affection. Many of the complaints 
made against the use of the bath arise 
entirely from improper management, 
and the neglect of the most obvious 
precautions. 

’ Some physicians and parents prefer 
the cold to the tepid bath even from 
birth; but reason and experience con- 
cur in condemning it, and it is only 
when the infant is strongly constituted 
that it escapes from the use of the cold 
bath unhurt. After the lapse of a few 
months, however, the temperature of 
the water used for the morning ablution 
should be gradually reduced, provided 
the child continue healthy and the sea- 
son of the year be warm. But to make 
any sudden change in winter, or where 
considerable delicacy exists, would be 
attended with risk. I need scarcely 
add that when sufficient reaction and 
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warmth do not speedily ensue after the 
use of cold bathing, it ought to be im- 
mediately given up, and the tepid bath 
substituted in its stead. But for far- 
ther information on this subject I must 
refer the reader to my “ Principles of 
Physiology, &c.” 

At whatever temperature ablution 
and the bath are used, gentle friction 
of the whole body after it, with a soft 
dry towel, or with the hand, will be 
both useful and agreeable. In warm 
weather, the child may, before being 
bathed, be allowed to play about for a 
few minutes undressed, and to enjoy 
the luxury of what Franklin calls an 
air-bath. In this respect, its own plea- 
sure may be consulted. If it is strong 
enough to bear the exposure with ad- 
vantage, it will seek it. If not, it will 
shun the contact of the air, and, of its 
own accord, seek for protection. In 
the country, the children of the pea- 
santry may often be seen, of a summer 
morning, disporting themselves with 
infinite glee, in puris naturalibus, at the 
cottage door. 

Another important.element of clean- 
liness in infancy is, the immediate re- 
moval of every soiled or damp portion 
of the dress, and the careful washing 
from the skin of every vestige of im- 
purity arising from either of the natu- 
ral evacuations. In early infancy, the 
discharges from the bowels and blad- 
der are frequent and involuntary ; but 
after a short time, an attentive nurse 
can generally discover some indica- 
tions of what is about to happen, and 
take measures accordingly. It is sur- 
prising how early regularity in this 
respect may be introduced by a little 
care and attention. 


Exercise in Infancy.—In infancy, mo- 
tion of the bodyis as essential to health, 
and the appetite for it is as unequivo- 
cally manifested, as at any period of 
life. To regulate it properly, we have 
only to keep in view the state of the 
infant organism, and the laws under 
which the principal functions operate. 

At the time of birth, the infant 
organism is so imperfectly developed 
as to be entirely unfit for the active 
exercise of any voluntary function. 
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The first great want of the system, 
therefore, is growth, or increased ma- 
turity-of the organism. But food, di- 
gestion, nutrition, respiration, and 
sleep, constitute the only conditions 
essential to growth; and hence the 
earlier weeks of life are consumed in 
the almost exclusive performance of 
these functions. As yet there is no 
desire of voluntary motion, and no will 
to direct it; and, accordingly, the 
bones and muscles, which are the in- 
struments of motion, are still soft and 
feeble. At birth, the child can neither 
raise its head nor change the position 
of its body; and if.an attempt is made 
to place it in a sitting position, its head 
falls over to one side, and its body be- 
comes doubled upon itself. The arms 
and legs are, indeed, capable of slight 
motion; but their muscles are so weak 
as to be controlled by the smallest re- 
sistance, and their bones so soft as to 
give way under the slightest weight. 
In ordinary cases, it is not till the 
sixth or seventh month that the bones, 
ligaments, and muscles, become solid 
and powerful enough to support the 
burden of the head, or to fit the child 
for sustaining itself in a sitting or 
erect position. In harmony with this, 
it is not till about’ the same age that 
consciousness becomes sufficiently dis- 
tinct for the child to experience or 
evince any desire for self-regulated 
movements. 

Such being the state of the constitu- 
tion in the earliest months of exist- 
ence, it naturally follows that, for some 
weeks after birth, exercise should be 
of a purely passive kind, and that we 
should be in no haste to excite the 
child to premature exertion, or to place 
it in a sitting or erect position. If 
this precaution be neglected, and the 
child be carried in a sitting posture 
from the first, the soft and yielding. 
spine will bend under the weight of 
the upper part of the body, and pro- 
bably induce not only permanent de- 
formity, but, as its necessary conse- 
quence, undue pressure upon the lungs, - 
heart, and digestive organs, and dis- 
order of their respective functions, 
Hence, in the beginning of life, exer- 
cise ought to consist simply in being 
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carried about the nursery, or into the 
open air, in a horizontal or slightly re- 
clining position on the nurse’s arms, 
or in a carriage, and in gentle friction 
with the hand over the whole surface 
of the body and limbs, an operation 
which is not less agreeable to the in- 
fant than beneficial in promoting a free 
and equal circulation. 

Many parents are so ignorant and 
self-indulgent as to give way to a ha- 
bit of exciting the infant to spontane- 
ous muscular exertion, long before 
its organism is fitted for it, and also 
at most unseasonable times, such as 
immediately after a meal. If they 
were aware of the nature of the in- 
fant constitution, and were conscien- 
tiously to scrutinize their own motives, 
they would often discover that they 
were actuated in this conduct much 
more by a desire to amuse themselves, 
than by any clear or disinterested re- 
gard for the welfare of the child. If 
the parents were seriously to ask them- 
selves beforehand what their real ob- 
ject was in giving way to this exercise 
of their feelings, the infant would, in 
some instances at least, escape in bet- 
ter plight than at present. 

Rightly considered, indeed, the tran- 
sition from the womb to external and 
independent existence will be seen to 
entail upon the child an amount of ac- 
tive exercise, which is generally alto- 
gether overlooked, and which renders 
any addition toit by the parent wholly 
unnecessary for a considerable time 
after birth. The moment the child is 
born, respiration begins, and never 
ceases by night or by day till life be- 
comes extinct. But the very perform- 
ance of respiration is a source of new 
and unremitting action to a great va- 
riety of muscles; for almost every 
muscle of both the chest and the ab- 
domen is more or less engaged in it. 
To the adult who has breathed for years 
almost without being conscious of the 
fact, this may seem a very unimportant 
amount of exercise; but if the move- 
ments of the respiratory muscles were 
made to depend entirely on an effort 
of the will, even for a day, the strong- 
est and most persevering among us 
would be apt to complain of them as 
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rather aserious burden. So admirable, 
however, is the arrangement made by 
the Creator, that respiration goes on 
by night and by day, whether we are 
sleeping or waking, busy or idle, gay 
or sorrowful, and whether we lend our 
attention to it or not. And yet, for 
the muscles engaged in it, breathing 
constitutes a portion of exercise which 
cannot be considered, on reflection, as 
either trifling in amount or unimport- 
ant in its effects. In’the early months 
of infancy, this constant action assists 
materially in promoting the develop- 
ment of the muscles and bones of the 
trunk of the body; and hence we may 
rest assured that, at that age, respira- 
tion, occasional crying, and the tossing 
about of the arms and legs, constitute 
all the active exercise which is required 
for either health or growth, and we 
need not trouble ourselves to enforce 
more. 

But while active exercise is incom- 
patible with the condition of the infant 
organism, the passive exercise implied 
in being carried out in the nurse’s arms 
and exposed to the wholesome and in- 
vigorating influence of the open air, 
is eminently favourable to infant health, 
and should be adopted to a much greater 
extent than it generally is. In a cli- 
mate like that of Britain, prudence is 
of course required always to protect 
the infant with clothing suitable to the 
season, and never to expose it need- 
lessly in really unwholesome weather. 
When the child is born in summer or 
late in spring, its exercise should be 
confined to the limits of the nursery 
and adjoining room, well ventilated for 
the purpose, for about ten or fourteen 
days, after which it may be cautiously 
carried out to the open air for fifteen 
or twenty minutes ata time. But when 
it is born in winter or late in autumn, 
it ought not to be taken out till-after 
the lapse of three or four weeks, and 
then only in fine mild weather, and for 
a short time; till, by repeated excur- 
sions, it becomes habituated to the 
change. The length of time ought then 
to be gradually and greatly extended. 

Whatever the season of the year may 
be, much caution is required also to 
avoid injury from thoughtless exposure 
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to the strong light of day, and more 
especially of the sun. For several 
weeks, the eye is extremely delicate 
and susceptible of -injury, and vision 
very imperfect. If therefore, a new- 
born infant be suddenly or rashly ex- 
posed even to strong day-light. or a 
bright blaze from the fire, and much 
more if exposed to the bright rays of 
the summer sun, the structure of the 
eye may be irreparably affected, and 
sight weakened or destroyed. In the 
Asylum for the Blind at Vienna, this 
remark has been frequently verified. 


Some weeks after birth, the organism 


becomes more matured, and the infant 
will then turn away instinctively from 
a very bright light: but at first the eye 
and brain are so imperfectly organized 
that the infant shews no indication of 
receiving any distinct impression from 
external objects; and hence it may, and 
sometimes does, receive positive injury, 
without giving any sign of pain. The 
parent, therefore, ought to be doubly 
watchful for its protection. <A similar 
precaution, and for a similar reason, 
ought to be taken against exposing 
the young infant to loud and sudden 
sounds. Violent convulsions have been 
induced by this latter cause. 

In fine summer weather, a child can 
scarcely be too much in the open air, 
if the morning and evening dews and 
chill be avoided; and therefore the 
daily exercise out of doors should be 
gradually and cautiously extended from 
fifteen or twenty minutes at first, to an 
hour or two, and at last to several 
hours a day, in proportion as it can be 
borne. Most infants naturally delight 
in the open air when sufficiently pro- 
tected. But in winter and spring much 
caution is required on account of the 
great and dangerous susceptibility of 
cold at that age, when the power of 
generating heat is, as we have seen, so 
feeble. This beneficial influence of 
moderate heat and injurious effect of 
culd are exhibited on a large scale in 
thy relative mortality in infancy in 
temperate and cold climates. Children 
thrive remarkably well in warm coun- 
tries, up to a certain age; whereas in 
cold countries, and even during the 
winter in temperate regions, they die 
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in considerable numbers. In a former 
page I noticed the inquiry instituted 
by Dr Milne Edwards to discover the 
cause of the greater mortality of in- 
fants in France during winter than 
during summer, and in the northern 
than in the southern departments of 
that country, and stated that it was 
satisfactorily proved to be owing chiefly 
to premature exposure to cold in car- 
rying the child to the office of the 
Maire, within a few days after birth, 
for the purpose of being registered in 
legal form. Dr Edwards’ results have 
since been confirmed by other observ- 
ers, and amongst these by Nicolai, who 
gives a comparative view of the mor- 
tality, at different ages, out of 10,000 in 
France, Prussia, Austria, and Sweden, 
and shews that, while in the colder 
climate of Sweden the number of chil- 
dren dying under three years of age is 
considerably larger than in France, 
being as 4243 to 3976, yet the propor- 
tion of persons surviving at the age of 
eighty years is no less than 546 in 
Sweden and only 231 in France.* 

I may add farther, that ordinary 
medical experience confirms the infer- 
ences deducible from these facts; for 
late careful investigations have shewn 
that a large number of children perish 
annually from pneumonia, and other 
inflammatory and intestinal affections, 
brought on by imprudent exposure to 
cold, especially when unprotected by 
judicious clothing. 

Influenced, then, both by direct ex- 
perience and by our knowledge of the 
infant constitution, we ought to be cau- 
tious in exposing very young or deli- 
cate children to the full force of the 
cold in winter or spring.. After the 
first month, healthy infants, if pro- 
perly protected from the weather, may 
be advantageously taken out in fine 
days even in winter; but the best part 
of the day, and the most sheltered 
situations and purest air, should be 
chosen for the purpose. If, notwith- 
standing every precaution, the child 
give indications of suffering, or of be- 
ing depressed by the cold, it will be 
proper to abstain for a time from send- 


* Grundriss der Sanitats-Polizei von Dr 
A. H. Nicolai, p. 493, Berlin, 1835. 
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ing it out, and to give it the necessary 
exercise in a large well-aired room. 

In fine weather, the child ought to 
be carried out two or three times in 
the course of the day, for one, two, or 
more hours, according to circumstances; 
but it ought not to be sent out imme- 
diately after being fed, nor should it 
be fed again directly after its return. 
Regularity in the hours of exercise 
ought to be observed as much as pos- 
sible, and the early part of the day to 
be chosen for the first walk, that every 
advantage may be taken of the state 
of the weather. In winter, and during 
the cold east winds of this climate, the 
infant should not be longer than an 
hour at one time in the open air. 

M. Levy remarks with truth, that 
the want of fresh air is equally burt- 
ful to the nurse as to the infant, and 
that the transition from the pure open 
air of the country to the confined at- 
mosphere of a city, is often the unsus- 
pected cause of a deterioration in the 
quality and quantity of the milk in 
nurses previously in the enjoyment of 
perfect health. The mother, conse- 
quently, ought to insist on sending out: 
both nurse and infant as much as the 
weather and season will permit, and 
be on her guard against encouraging 


that indolence which the change toa. 


better diet and less exertion is so apt 
to induce. ‘The same author, when in- 
culcating the advantages arising from 
exposure to the free air and light of 
open day, illustrates their influence by 
stating that ‘the number of cretins in 
the Valais is diminishing since the wo- 
men have adopted the ‘practice of re- 
moving from the humid and sunless 
air of the valleys, and residing during 
pregnancy on the more exposed and 
cheerful heights.”* 

When an infant is taken out for ex- 
ercise, the nurse should be careful never 
to carry it in @ sitting position, during, 
at least, the first four or five months, 
If this precaution be neglected, itslarge 
and heavy head will be observed to 
hang over on one side, in such a way 
as to impede breathing and even swal- 
lowing. Hufeland mentions a case in 
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which even death was caused by a sud- 
den jerk of the head to one side in a 
very young infant. The mother ought, 
therefore, to have a watchful eye over 
the nurse while exercising the child, 
unless she feels assured, from know- 
ledge of her character, ‘that implicit 
confidence.can be placed in her. After 
the fourth or fifth month, the sitting 
position may be allowed for a few mi- 
nutes at a time, if the child seems to 
like it. But when the infantis pre- 
maturely carried in this way, even the 
compression upon the chest, caused by 
the hand supporting it in front, is not 
unattended with inconvenience. 

When treating of exercise, Dr Eberle 
recommends, that for some days after 
birth “ the infant should be taken from 
its cradle or bed two or three times 
daily, and laid on its back, on a pillow, 
and carried gently about the cham- 
ber;” and he agrees with Struve in 
thinking that ‘‘the best way to carry 
very young infants is, to lay them ina 
small oblong basket. By this contriv- 
ance, a gentle and agreeable swinging 
or undulating motion will be commu- 
nicated to them; and the sides of the 
basket being three or four inches higher 
than the child’s body, a cover may be 
thrown over it without restraining’ the 
free motion of its limbs. After the 
third or fourth weck, the child may be 
carried in a reclining posture on the 
arm of a careful nurse in such a way 
as to afford entire support to the body 
and head. ‘This may be done by re- 
clining the infant upon the forearm, 
the hand embracing the upper and 
posterior part of the thighs, whilst its 
body and head are supported by rest- 
ing against the breast and arm of the 
nurse, When held in this way, it may 
be gently moved from side to side, or, 
up and down, while it is carefully ear- 
ried through a well-ventilated: room,’ 

In lifting young children, the nurse 
should be very careful never to lay. 
hold of them by the arms, as is some- 
times thoughtlessly done; but always. 
to place the hands, one on each side of 
the chest, immediately below the arm- 
pits. In infancy, the sockets of the 
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joints are so shallow, and the bones so 
feebly bound down and connected with 
each other, that dislocation and even 
fracture of the collar-bone may easily 
be produced by neglecting this rule. 
For the same reason, it isa bad custom 
to support a child by one, or even by 
both arms, when it makes its first at- 
tempts towalk. The grand aim which 
the child has in view is to preserve its 
equilibrium. If it is partially sup- 
ported by one arm, the body inclines 
to one side, and the attitude is rendered 
most unfavourable to the preservation 
of its natural balance; and, conse- 
quently, the moment the support is in 
the least relaxed, the child falls over 
and is caught up withajerk. Even 
when held by both arms, the attitude 
is unnatural, and unfavourable to the 
speedy attainment of the object. To 
assist the child, we ought to place one 
hand on each side of the chest, in such 
a way as_to give the slightest possible 
support, and to be ready instantly to 
give moreif it lose its balance. When 
this plan is followed, all the attitudes 
and efforts of the child are in a natu- 
ral direction, and success is attained 
not only sooner, but more safely and 
gracefully than by an ill-judged sup- 
port given to one side. 

When a child is carried out in the 
nurse’s arms, due caution should be 
used not to compress either its body 
or its limbs in any degree, but to al- 
low of perfect freedom in their posi- 
tion. It is important also to change, 
from time to time, the arm on which 
the child is carried. If this be not at- 
tended to, a natural leaning of the 
body to one side, and turning of the 
eyes in one direction, or tendency to 
squinting, will be induced; whereas a 
change will be advantageous equally 
to nurse and infant. This principle is 
too much neglected in practice. — 

Great discretion requires to be ex- 
ercised in the common custom of dan- 
dling, swinging, and jolting, very 
young infants. In a very moderate 
degree such exercises seem to be agree- 
able to them, and need not be prohi- 
bited ; but, in the rough way in which 
they are sometimes indulged in, they 
cannot but be prejudicial, 
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In fine weather, passive exercise in 
a child’s carriage in the open air and 
over a tolerable road is very salubri- 
ous; and, as the infant can be laid at 
full length and perfectly protected, it 
is an exercise attended with little fa- 
tigue, and quite unobjectionable after 
the first five or six weeks. But in 
cold weather it is not so suitable. In 
general, children are fond of it, but 
very rapid or rough motion ought to 
be avoided. 


Such are the principles by which 
exercise ought to be regulated during 
the first weeks of infancy. But, in 
proportion as the organism becomes 
developed,and its capabilities increase, 
the child begins to shew active desires 
and wishes of its own, which require 
a corresponding modification in its 
treatment. At first, the infant seems 
to have no distinct perception of the 
existence of external objects ; but,after 
the lapse of some weeks, it gradually 
learns to distinguish one object from 
another, and instinctively turns in the 
direction of a sound or of the light, 
and gives various other indications of 
awakening consciousness, dawning in- 
telligence, and increasing strength. 
Arrived at this stage of its growth, 
passive exercise will no longer satisfy 
it; it becomes impatient for the free 
use both of legs and arms, and to be 
allowed to move them after its own 
fashion. To meet this change in its 
condition, we should take care to re- 
move every impediment in its dress, 
and to gratify its love of motion to the 
greatest possible extent consistently 
with its safety from external injury. 
In doing so, we may rest. assured that. 
the child will not be tempted to con- 
tinue its activity a moment too long, 
provided we refrain from exciting it.. 
When tired, it will cease at once, and 
betake itself to repose. 

When a certain degree of strength 
has been thus acquired, a desire for 
more extended and independent mo-— 
tion gradually shews itself, which many 
nurses are in the habit of gratifying 
by fostering premature attempts at 
walking. The best way, however, of 
indulging this new craving, is to place 
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the child on a large carpet, or, in fine 
dry weather, upon the grass out of 
doors, and allow it to move and extend 
its limbs, crawl on aill-fours, or tumble 
about at its own pleasure; putting at 
the same time a few playthings within 
its reach. The ordinary long dress of 
infants is a great impediment to free- 
dom of motion, and it ought, therefore, 
to be curtailed about the fifth or sixth 
month, or as soon as the power of self- 
exercise shews itself. If the weather 
be cold, a longer and warmer dress can 
easily be put on when going into the 
open air, and thus every inconvenience 
be obviated. 

By exercise thus adapted to the state 
of tH€ system, the infant will be much 
better strengthened, and learn to walk 
much sooner, and with a more free and 
erect carriage, than if prematurely set 
on its feet and supported either by the 
arm or by leading-strings. The chest 
also will be more freely developed, and 
the whole system consequently bene- 
fited. With moderate caution on the 
part of the attendant, there is nothing 
to fear in thus indulging the infant, 
for it is even amusing to see how care- 
ful it generally is about its own safety 
when left to itself. When a mother 
takes entire charge of the exercise of 
an infant, and judges of its risks by 
her own excited feelings, she is sure 
toerr. But remove all external sources 
of injury, and leave the child to its own 
direction, and it will very rarely hurt 
itself by its procedure. It will crawl 
till its bones become firm enough to 
bear the weight of the body, and its 
muscles powerful enoughto movethem. 
It is the swaddling, bandaging, stays, 
and artificial exercise of modern civili- 
zation, and not the natural action of 
the body, which give rise to curvature 
of the spine and deformity of the limbs; 
and hence such deviations are never 
met with among the Indians. “ They 
do not swaddle their infants,” says an 
old author in a tone of regret, when 
speaking of the Caribs, “ but leave 
them to tumble about at liberty in 
their little hammocks, or on beds of 
leaves spread on the earth in a corner 
of their huts; and, nevertheless, their 
limbs do not become crooked, ana their 
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whole vody is perfectly well made.”— 
*« Although the little creatures are left 
to roll about on the ground in a state 
of nudity, they, nevertheless, GROW 
MARVELLOUSLY WELL, and most of 
them become so robust as to be able to 
walk without support at six months old.”* 
This quotation shews, in a very strik- 
ing manner, the superiority of the 
Creator’s ways over those of man, 
and how implicitly we may rely on a 
successful result when we adapt our 
conduct to the law of God, instead of 
capriciously chalking out a course of 
our own not sanctioned by Him. 

The next stage of infant exercise is 
walking ; and here, again, provided we 
do not stimulate the-child to prema- 
ture efforts, we may safely trust to it- 
self. After a child has acquired a cer- 
tain degree of vigour and command 
over its muscles by crawling about, it 
will begin of its own accord to try to 
stand and walk by laying hold of chairs 
or seeking a little support from the 
nurse. But we should be careful not 
to accustom an infant to rely too much 
upon the guidance and assistance of 
others. If we entice it to walk before 
the bones and muscles are adequate to 
the exertion, the consequences cannot 
fail to be bad. When support is given 
by leading-strings, it is at the risk of 
compressing and deforming the chest; 
when, on the other hand, the child is 
upheld by one arm, the immediate ef- 
fect is to twist the spine and trunk of 
the body ; while in both cases, the lower 
limbs are apt to yield, and the child, 
by constantly trusting to its conductor’s 
guidance and protection, gradually ac- 
quires a heedlessness in its exertions 
which is prejudicial equally to body and 
mind. The strong effort of the will 
required to execute every movement 
gracefully and successfully is with- 
drawn, and an indifference substituted 
in its place, which is fatal to unity of 
action in the delicate muscles. Hven 
the mind suffers in such circumstances. 
In infancy, as in later life, the most 
pleasing and invigorating actions are 
those planned, strongly willed, and exe- 
cuted by the exercise of our own facul- 
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ties and on our own responsibility; and 
the favourable effect is greatly weak- 
ened when we act merely as automa- 
tons in the hands of another. In in- 
fancy, as in later life, the grand prin- 
ciple of education ought to be to 
promote SELF-REGULATED ACTION, 
whether of body or of mind, and to 
guide inexperience to the mode in 
which Nature intended the action to 
be performed. So long as we continue 
to be machines moved by the will and 
defended by the prudence of another, 
we cannot, by possibility, possess the 
strength of bodily or mental endow- 
ment to which our constitution is na- 
turally adequate; and it is an entire 
mistake to suppose that this principle 
does not hold even from early infancy. 
In our own country, we have indivi- 
dual instances of poor children of two 
or three years of age acting as guar- 
dians to infants nota great deal younger 
than themselves, and displaying in that 
capacity, a degree of intelligence, so- 
lidity, and presence of mind, not at all 
expected at so early a period. It is 
also recorded by travellers in America, 
that the children of the settlers are left 
very much to their own guidance al- 
most from the time of their being able 
to crawl, because the parents are too 
busily occupied to be able to take that 
entire bodily charge of them which is 
usual in this country; and that, never- 
theless, accidents very rarely occur: 
on the contrary, the children grow up 
with all their senses in full activity, 
and with all their wits about them, 
and manifest a presence of mind and 
readiness of resource unknown to the 
more carefully tended children of civil- 
ized Europe. An instance is given 
of a child under a year old being seen 
crawling on all-fours along a sadly 
mutilated wooden bridge, with a roar- 
ing stream flowing under, within sight 
of the mother’s house, where she was 
quietly engaged in washing, and not 
troubling herself about the apparent 
danger which startled the traveller so 
much, On the latter expressing his 
alarm, the mother quietly replied that 
the child was accustomed to take care 
of itself, and knew well what it was 
about, and then made him observe the 


deliberate and cautious way in which 
it made even the slightest movement ; 
adding, that to run anxiously to its 
assistance, would be the sure way to 
frighten it and make it drop into the 
water. There may be exaggeration in 
this anecdote, but assuredly the prin- 
ciple upon which the mother is stated 
to have acted is sound, and might ad- 
vantageously be carried out in prac- 
tice much farther than it has ever ge- 
nerally been. ys 
It is probable that, by thus follow- 
ing as far as possible the footsteps of 
Nature, the child would get two or 
three falls; but on the supposition that 
all hard bodies have been removed out 
of its way, and that it is practising 
upon a carpet or a soft green, under 
the watchful superintendence of an at- 
tentive nurse, it would run far less 
risk of sustaining injury from falls 
than it is certain to do by the substi-~ 
tution of leading-strings and other ar- 
tificial supports, which tempt it into 
fallacious estimates of its own strength, 
and expose it to worse dangers from 
the momentary carelessness of its at- 
tendant. It is a great error to be so 
anxious about an infant’s safety as to 
watch its every movement, and be ready 
to sound the alarm at every trifling 
risk. The personal experience of the 
fall teaches the infant much more effec- 
tually how to ‘avoid future accidents, 
than a thousand exclamations of cau- 
tion on the part of its nurse, which are 
far more calculated to excite nervous 
apprehension than to cultivate reason- 
able prudence and presence of mind. 
In reference to this subject, Dr Eberle 
justly remarks, that “ children who 
are never suffered to surmount, by 
their own efforts, the little difficulties 
which may occur in their sports, and 
are continually warned against acci- 
dents, seldom fail to become unduly 
timid, helpless, and irresolute, by in- 
spiring them with a constant dread of 
falling and hurting themselves. The 
custom of exaggerating the dangers 
incident to their usual sports, and of 
plying them continually with admoni- 
tory injunctions against accidents when 
they are engaged in their amusements, 
is calculated to favour the occurrence 
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of the very accidents which they are 
meant to obviate, by the timidity 
which these perpetual lessons of cau- 
tion and fear almost inevitably in- 
spire.”* 

Gentle friction over the whole sur- 
face of the body is another form of ex- 
ercise which is very agreeable to child- 
ren, and which hasa soothing effect 
when any irritation is present. But 
the practice in which some nurses in- 
dulge of tickling the skin for the pur- 
pose of inducing quiet, is stupifying 
and injurious to the nervous system in 
a very high degree. 

Sleep.— The management of sleep is 
the next subject for consideration in 
the treatment of early infancy. 

During the first month or two of life, 
the powers of the system are wholly 
occupied in carrying on digestion, nu- 
trition, and growth, and the time of 
the infant is divided between sleep 
and taking nourishment. As yet, it 
can scarcely be said ever to be awake ; 
and it is only after the lapse of several 
weeks that sensation and consciousness 
become sufficiently active and distinct 
to constitute intervals of real wakeful- 
ness. At this period, then, it is not so 
much the length of sleep, or best time 
for it, that requires our attention, as 
the situations and conditions under 
which sleep ought to be indulged. 

From the inability of the new-born 
infant to maintain its own heat, and 
the extreme care with which the lower 
animals protect their young against 
the external cold, as well as from di- 
rect experience, there can scarcely be 
a doubt that, at least during the first 
four weeks, and during winter or early 
spring, the child will thrive better if 
allowed to sleep by its mother’s side, 
and cherished by her warmth, than if 
placed in a separate bed. But, in 
adopting this arrangement, great care 
must be taken neither to overload the 
infant with bedclothes, nor to place it 
in such a position as to endanger its 
slipping down under them. If these 
precautions be neglected, all access to 
the external air may be inadvertently 
cut off, and the infant either forced to 
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breathe an atmosphere contaminated 
by the exhalations from the mother’s 
body, or killed by suffocation. Acci- 
dents of this kind are most likely to 
happen when a soft feather-bed and 
thick soft pillows are used, as they 
may yield so much under the weight 
of the mother as almost to envelope 
the infant. 

After the lapse of six or eight weeks, 
when the bodily system has become 
sufficiently vigorous to be able to main- 
tain its own heat, and to admit of the 
infant enjoying considerable intervals 
of wakefulness, it will be better to re- 
move it to a separate bed placed near 
to that of the parent or nurse. By 
this change it will enjoy more refresh- 
ing sleep, have easier and more certain 
access to pure air, and be less tempted 
tohave constant recourse to the breast. 
For similar reasons, the mother also 
will be benefited, and be better enabled 
to provide a healthy supply of nourish- 
ment for her infant, than when sub- 
jected to continual.and anxious watch- 
fulness on its account. 

This point being settled, the next 
matter is to determine the best kind 
of bed for the infant. Much has been 
said and-written against cradles, but, 
nevertheless, from their convenience 
and portability, they keep theirground, 
and not without reason. They admit 
not only of being easily moved to any 
part of the nursery, or placed in any 
position in relation to the window, fire, 
and docr, but also of ready access. on 
all sides, and of having the whole bed- 
clothes easily cleaned or removed when 
necessary. The only objections to 
which they are really liable, concern 
their abuse more than their use. It is 
urged that rocking is often carried to 
a hurtful extent. This is quite true ; 
but, on the ordinary principles of gra- 
vitation, a cradle will remain perfectly 
motionless if allowed to do so, and, 
when rocking is abused, it is the fault 
of the attendant and not of the cradle. 
It is objected, farther, that cradles ad- 
mit of the air being easily excluded by 
closely-drawn curtains. But when the 
air is so excluded, this again is the 
fault, not of the cradle itself, but of 
the nurse or parent who allows cur- 
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tains to be used, or when used, to be 
too closely drawn. Curtains exclude 
air as well as light, and therefore, 
when the child goes to sleep, it is far 
better to darken the room by means of 
window-shutters, than to attach cur- 
tains to the cradle itself. When, again, 
a nursery is so badly constructed that 
the cradle must be exposed to a draught 
in whatever situation it is placed, a 
screen on the corresponding side will 
afford the necessary protection, with- 
out its being at all requisite on that 
account to surround the cradle with 
curtains which exclude the air altoge- 
ther. The modern suspended cradle 
seems to me an improvement on the 
old-fashioned one; and even its addi- 
tional height from the floor is an ad- 
vantage as regards both greater acces- 
sibility to the mother’s bed and the en- 
joyment of a better air. 

As to the length of time to be al- 
lowed for sleep in infancy, it has been 
already remarked, that, for three 
months after birth, nutrition and sleep 
constitute nearly the whole sum of ex- 
istence. The infant awakes to suck, 
and presently goes to sleep again. By 
degrees, however, the intervals of wak- 
ing are prolonged and those of sleep 
of course diminished; and all that is 
required in their due regulation is, to 
trust a good deal to the natural incli- 
nation of the child, and not to inter- 
fere forcibly with either. If the in- 
fant awakes refreshed and lively, we 
may be sure that it is not sleeping too 
much, and we need not endeavour to 
rouse it sooner from its slumbers. If, 
again, its intervals of waking activity 
are not followed by any appearance of 
exhaustion, ill health, or feverish rest- 
lessness, we need not concern ourselves 
about their length, nor try to force re- 
pose by vehement rocking or moving 
lullabies. In proportion as the orga- 
nization advances, the desire for acti- 
vity will increase, and that for fre- 
quent sleep diminish; and it is our 
business to follow in the footsteps of 
Nature, and merely remove any dis- 
turbing causes which accident may 
throw in her way. Where, for exam- 
ple, any slight irritation prevents sleep 
at the usual time, it is quite proper to 


soothe the infant to repose by gentle 
rocking or asoporiferous lullaby ; but 
it would be wrong to follow the same 
course at a time when the child is not 
accustomed to sleep, and when the only 
motive for putting it to bed is to suit 
the temporary convenience of the mo- 
ther. 

As the infant grows in strength and 
activity, regularity ought, as far as 
possible, to be observed in the hours of 
its wakefulness and sleep. There is a 
periodicity in the animal economy 
adapted to that of the physical world, 
which tends to the return of the same 
state of the system at regular intervals, 
and which it is very important to cul- 
tivate. It is only by doing so with 
regard to sleep, that either mother or 
child can enjoy that undisturbed re- 
pose during the night which is so es- 
sential to health. If the infant is en- 
couraged to start up at any moment of 
the day ornight and demand the breast, 
or if the latter is constantly offered to 
it as a means of soothing its cries, whe- 
ther it be hungry or not, perpetual 
restlessness and discontent must be the 
results ; and these once established as.a 
habit, the mother’s peace and enjoy- 
ment, and the child’s health and wel- 
fare, are sure to be sacrificed. The in- 
fant may be quieted for the moment in 
this way, but it will be at the expense 
of tenfold trouble and disappointment 
at a future time. 

While endeavouring to accustom the 
child to regular hours for eating, sleep- 
ing, and all other natural operations, 
we should, especially as he grows older 
and stronger, bear in mind:«that night 
is peculiarly the season for sleep, and 
that no arrangement should be permit- 
ted which is likely to interfere with the 
natural tendency to it at that time. 
Guided by this principle, we should 
endeavour to regulate the habits of the 
child in such a manner as to appropri- 
ate an hour or two in the early part 
of the day to that sleep which all 
children require more or less till after 
two or three years of age. Their ac- 
tivity may not then be entirely ex- 
pended ; but, under a judicious system 
of management, they will be perfectly 
ready for another interval of rest. 
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Whereas, if they be excited to activity, 
and sleep be delayed to a later part of 
the day, it will always be at the in- 
creased risk of producing restlessness 
in the early part of the night. 

When a child is put to sleep, whether 
by night or by day, light and noise 
ought to be carefully excluded. Even 
when these do not prevent sleep, they 
tend to render it troubled and unre- 
freshing, and, by rousing nervous sen- 
sibility, subject the infant to spasmo- 
dic and convulsive attacks from any 
accidental irritation. Many persons 
act in direct opposition to this rule, 
and think it of no consequence what 
talking or noise goes on in the nur- 
sery, provided the infant be not roused 
up broad awake. But this is a great 
and pernicious mistake. 

When the stomach is distended, and 
digestion just beginning, sleep is gene- 
rally uneasy and disturbed. The in- 
fant, therefore, ought not to be put to 
rest immediately after a full meal. 
During the first month, it is true, he 
goes to sleep directly after having the 
breast; but it sucks little at a time, 
and the milk is then so diluted as 
scarcely to require digestion. It is at 
a later period that the precaution be- 
comes really important. 

So much must always depend on in- 
dividual constitution, health, and ma- 
nagement, that no fixed hours can be 
named at which the infant should be 
put to rest. If he sleeps tranquilly, 
and when awake is active and cheer- 
ful, and his various bodily functions 
are executed with regularity, we may 
rest assured that no great error is com- 
mitted, and that it is a matter of per- 
fect indifference whether he sleeps an 
hour more or an hour less than another 
child of his own age. Where, on the 
contrary, he sleeps heavily or uneasily, 
and when awake is either stupid or 
fretful, and his other functions are 
perverted, we may be certain that 
some error is committed, and that he 
is either rocked to sleep immediately 
after a full meal, or otherwise mis- 
managed. 

There are few things which distress 
an anxious mother, or annoy an impa- 
tient nurse, more than sleeplessness in 
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her infant charge, and there is nothing 
which both are so desirous to remove 
by the readiest means which present 
themselves. A healthy child properly 
treated, and not unduly excited, will 
always be ready for sleep at the usual 
time; and when it appears excited or 
restless, we may infer with certainty 
that some active cause has made it so, 
and should try to find out and remove 
it. Ifno adequate external cause can 
be discovered, we may infer with equal 
certainty that its health has in some 
way suffered, and that it is sleepless 
from being ill. In this case, the proper 
course is to seek professional advice, 
and to employ the means best adapted 
for the restoration of health, after 
which sleep will return as before. 
From not attending to the true origin 
of the restlessness, however, and re- 
garding it merely as a state trouble- 
some to all parties, many mothers and 
nurses are in the habit of resorting im- 
mediately to laudanum, sedative drops, 
poppy syrup, spirits, and other means 
of forcing sleep, without regard to 
their effects on the disease and on the 
system; and are quite satisfied if they 
succeed in inducing the appearance of 
slumber, no matter whether the reality 
be sleep, stupor, or apoplectic oppres- 
sion. The mischief done in this way 
1s inconceivably great; and in the Re- 
ports on the Health of Towns recently 
laid before Parliament, as well as in 
the Registrar’s “ Returns of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths in England,” we 
find ample evidence that the enormous 
quantities of quack“ cordials,” “ ano- 
dynes,” and even spirits, recklessly 
given with the view of producing quiet 
and sleep, are the cause of many deaths. 
In Germany, milk mixed with a de- 
coction of poppy-heads is in common 
use for this purpose; and Von Ammon 
mentions a case of a child of six months 
old, whose parents were at first de- 
lighted with the placid slumber in- 
duced by it, but in the morning were 
horrified on finding the body stiff, the 
extremities cold, the eyes turned up, 
the pulse nearly gone, and the surface 
covered with a cold sweat. Many an 
infant, the true cause of whose death 
was not always suspected even by the 
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guilty person, has thus passed prema- 
turely to its grave. 

Plants, flowers, and strong smelling 
perfumes, ought to be wholly banished 
from the sleeping apartments of child- 
ren, as they act injuriously on their 
delicate nervous system. The German 
physician, Kopp, mentions a melan- 
choly example, in which a child of 
fourteen days old was killed appa- 
rently by the strong scent of sabine 
oil diffused through the room, the 
father having rubbed his thigh very 
freely with .it for rheumatism, in the 
close vicinity of the child’s cradle. No 
other cause of death could be discover- 
ed, and, till then, the infant was per- 
fectly healthy.* 

In infancy, as in adult age, it is 
highly conducive to health and sound 
sleep, that the night and bed clothes 
should be thoroughly purified by seve- 
ral hours’ exposure to the air every 
day before the child is put to bed. The 
effect of perfectly fresh coverings is 
soothing and healthful in a high de- 
gree. The quantity of bedclothes 
ought to be quite sufficient to sustain 
the natural heat of the body, without 
being so great as to relax or to excite 
perspiration ; and for this reason a soft 
yielding feather-bed is very objection- 
able, particularly in summer or ina 
warm room. In infancy, there is a 
natural tendency of blood to the head, 
and where this is encouraged by warm 
caps, the consequences are often hurt- 
ful. The head, therefore, ought to be 
only lightly covered. 


CHAPTER XIL. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE INFANT 
DURING TEETHING. 


During the earlier months of infancy 
the child is intended to draw its whole 
nourishment from its mother’s breast, 
end there is no solid or resisting food 
to be broken down before being swal- 
lowed and conveyed to the stomach for 


* Von Ammon’s Dic ersten Mutterpiichte, 
&c.,, p. 176. 
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digestion. The power of suction alone 
is required, for the performance of 
which the lips, tongue, and cheeks, are 
amply sufficient. In accordance with 
this state of the constitution and mode 
of life, the jaws are, for some time after 
birth, short, shallow, and unprovided 
with teeth; and the muscles which put 
them in motion are small, feeble, and 
delicate in structure. 

But, in the course of a few months, 
as the infant slowly advances towards 
a state of development in which a more 
consistent and nutritive food becomes 
necessary for its support, a correspond- 
ing change is observed to take place in 
the organization. The bones of the 
face gradually expand in their dimen- 
sions; the jaws increase in length, 
depth, and firmness of structure; the 
gums become more elevated and re- 
sisting on their upper edge; the cavity 
of the mouth enlarges; the muscles 
which move the jaw increase in size 
and vigour; and, in exact proportion 
to these changes, the infant manifests 
increased powers of mastication, and 


an increased tendency to carry to its 


mouth every object it can lay hold of; 
thus evidently contributing to develop 
still farther the bones and muscles con- 
cerned in mastication. 

About, or soon after, the sixth 
month, however, a still more remark- 
able change begins to take place, and 
does not terminate till about the end 
of the second year. I allude to the 
successive cutting of the first set of 
teeth, a process on the right manage- 
ment of which the immediate safety 
and future welfare of the infant very 
closely depend. Being a natural pro- 
cess, teething is not necessarily at- 
tended with danger; and, under pro- 
per treatment, a healthy child gene- 
rally passes through it without much 
actual suffering. But in delicate or 
mismanaged children it is often the 
cause of much danger andconsequently 
of much anxiety to the parents; and 
the possession of sound views in regard 
to it is therefore important. 

As a general rule, the condition of 
the bodily organs will be found, at 
every period of life, to be exactly 
adapted to the wants of the indivi+ 
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dual. To the infant at the breast, for 
example, teeth are denied, simply be- 
cause they would be not only useless, 
but an encumbrance, and would inter- 
fere with its sucking. Ata later pe- 
riod, however, when the natural food 
of the infant is no longer fluid, but 
firm and consistent, teeth are given; 
because, without their aid, such food 
could not be broken down, or formed 
into a soft mass with the saliva, to fit 
it for being easily swallowed and di- 
gested. In accordance with the same 
principle, when, from weakness of con- 
stitution, or the effects of disease, the 
development of the system goes on with 
unusual slowness, and solid food is not 
so soon required, the appearance of the 
teeth is also delayed; thus affording 
another proof that weaning, and the 
change of diet connected with it, ought 
to be regulated by the progress of the 
organization, and not merely by the 
number of months which have elapsed 
since the child was born. 

In like manner, the kind of teeth 
provided by Nature always bears a di- 
rect relation to the kind of food on 


lower jaw, exactly correspond in the 
number, proportion, and forms of the 
teeth which they contain, the cut here 
inserted will be sufficient to convey all 
the information required. 

The permanent teeth consist of eight 
incisor or cutting teeth I; four cuspid, 
spear-headed, canine, or eye teeth C; 
and twenty molares or grinders, BG. 
The latter term is sometimes restricted 


which the animal is intended to live. 
For this reason we have different sets 
of teeth at different ages. In early 
youth, when the appropriate food is 
comparatively soft, succulent, and 
easily masticated, the jaw is.still on a 
smaller scale than in later life, and 
contains only twenty teeth, called the 
milk or temporary teeth. After the age 
of seven years, these begin to fall out, 

and in proportion as the organization 
advances, and a more solid form of 
nourishment becomes necessary, the 
jaw continues to enlarge in depth and 
length, and the first set-of teeth is gra- 
dually replaced by a larger, stronger, 
and more numerous get, called the per- 
manent teeth. 

In the adult, the permanent teeth, 
thirty-two in number or sixteen in 
each jaw, are divided into several 
kinds, the names and situations of 
which will be easily understood from 
the subjoined woodcut. It represents, 
indeed, only one-half of the lower jaw, 
and consequently only one-fourth of 
the whole number of teeth; but as the 
upper jaw and the other half of the 


to the three posterior teeth in each 
jaw G; in which case the two ante- 
rior to them B, are called biscuspid or 


double-spear-headed, from bearing a 


resemblance to a double-headed cuspid 
or eye tooth. In Latin, cuspis signi- 
fies the point of a spear; canis a dog; 
mole a mill; incisor, any thing which 
cuts; and, as the use of the incisor 
teeth is to cut, of the canine or cuspid 
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to tear, and of the molar to grind the 
food, the respective terms are suffi- 
ciently appropriate. The offices of the 
different sorts of teeth being different, 
the teeth vary in different animals, 
and in the same animal at different 
ages, according to the nature of the 
food on which each is intended to live. 
The milk-teeth, twenty in number, 
consist of eight incisor or front teeth, 
four canine or lateral teeth, and eight 
grinders. They begin to appear about 
the sixth or seventh month, and are 
generally all developed before the age 
of two or twoanda halfyears. About 
the seventh year, they begin to fall out, 
and are by degrees succeeded by the 
permanent teeth, the four last of which 
sometimes do not appear before twen- 
ty or twenty-five years of age, and 
henee are called the wisdom-teeth. 
Although even the first teeth are not 
cut earlier than the sixth or seventh 
month, the rudiments of both sets exist 
in the jaw long before birth, and oc- 
cupy the situation in it represented at 
A in the woodcut. But as it would be 
out of place to trace their progress in 
a work like this, I shall content my- 
self with stating that the ossification 
‘of many of the milk-tecth is far ad- 
vanced even at birth, and that a cer- 
tain degree of regularity is to be ob- 
served in the order of their appearance. 
The two front incisors of the lower 
jaw are generally the first cut, and are 
commonly soon followed by those of 
the upper jaw. After an uncertain 
interval of repose, these are in their 
turn succeeded by the dateral incisors 
in both jaws. After another pause, 
which brings the child to about the 
fifteenth or sixteenth month, some- 
times the anterior molar, and some- 
times the canine teeth, come next in 
order; and between the twentieth and 
thirtieth months the posterior molar 
generally also appear, and thus com- 
plete the whole of the milk-teeth. 
Generally speaking, teething occu- 
pies two distinct stages. During the 
first period, the capsule of the tooth 
seems to swell out and stretch the 
neighbouring parts; while, in the se- 
cond, the tooth increases in length, 
rises upwards, presses against the gum, 
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and cuts through. These two processes 
do not always follow each other imme- 
diately. On the contrary, a consider- 
able interval may elapse between them, 
during which all goes on quietly. Ac- 
tive symptoms of teething are thus 
often experienced without any teeth 
making their appearance; but, per- 
haps a few days or a week or two 
later, the work is resumed, or, as now 
and then happens, the tooth is found 
to be cut, without the system having 
undergone any additional disturbance. 

‘«‘ The first stage of teething is indi- 
cated by symptoms of general irrita- 
tion in the mouth, and of some consti- 
tutional disturbance. The child be- 
comes restless, and the saliva begins 
to flow in quantities from the mouth, 
and, on the least uneasiness, the in- 
fant cries, but, in a little while, smiles 
again with its wonted placidity. Tears 
and smiles thus succeed each other at 
intervals. ‘The eyes and cheeks be- 
come red, the appetite capricious, and 
thirst frequently considerable. Sleep 
is disturbed or interrupted by dreams, 
and a general expression of uneasiness 
pervades the frame. The gums, which 
were at first unaltered, begin to swell 
and become inflamed and painful. The 
child now carries every thing to the 
mouth, and is evidently relieved by 
rubbing the gums. The bowels at this 
time are generally unusually open; 
but a certain degree of bowel-com- 
plaint is beneficial during teething, 
and therefore its occurrence need not 
excite any uneasiness. After going on 
for a longer or shorter time, these 
symptoms gradually abate, and are fol- 
lowed by an interval of comfort and 
repose.” 

“Phe second stage of teething soon 
follows. Instead of regularly carrying 
every thing to the mouth, the child 
now often shews a fear of allowing any- 
thing to touch it, and often cries when 
he happens to bite unwarily. The 
gums and mouth become burning hot; 
a pale or bright-red elevated spot ap- 
pears on the gums, which become very 
painful when pressed upon. The child 
changes colour frequently, is restless, 
wishes to be laid down, and is no sooner 
down than he is as anxious to be again 
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Nothing pleases 
him, At one moment he will demand 
the breast, and at the next abruptly 


in the nurse’s arms. 


turn away from it. He snatches at 
every thing, and retains nothing. The 
child appears, in short, to be driven 
about by successive and sudden im- 
pulses, without being able to find rest 
in any position; and with these ap- 
pearances, slight fever and bowel-com- 
plaint are often combined. When once 
the teeth are fairly cut, however, all 
these symptoms will vanish.’”* But 
many children, and especially those 
who are well constituted and carefully 
brought up, pass through the period 
of teething with scarcely any disturb- 
ance or excitement. 

The incisor teeth are generally more 
easily cut than the canine. The lat- 
ter, indeed, are often preceded by 
much constitutional disturbance, al- 
though their sharp and pointed form 
would seem to indicate a facility in 
making their way. From the broad 
surface and unfavourable shape of the 
grinders, one might expect their ap- 
pearance to be preceded by a good deal 
of suffering; but, in reality, they do 
not often excite very urgent symptoms. 
This arises partly from their blunt 
pressure not irritating the gum, but 
rather inducing its gradual absorp- 
tion, and partly from their appearing 
at an age when the irritability of the 
constitution is less than in earlier in- 
fancy. 

Dentition being, as already stated, 
a natural process, is not necessarily a 
period of disease and danger. But as 
it augments the inherent irritability 
of the infant constitution in a greater 
or less degree, a slighter cause is apt 
to give rise to disease during teething 
than at any other time ; and when dis- 
ease does occur, it is unavoidably ag- 
gravated and rendered more dangerous. 
This irritability is, indeed, the real 
source of the constitutional disturbance 
so often attendant on teething; and, 
consequently, the best method for car- 
rying the child in safety through that 
troublesome aud sometimes perilous 
process, is the adoption, from the day 


* Yon Ammon, p. 182. 
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of its birth downwards, of a proper 


system of general management. Daily 
experience confirms the accuracy of 
this proposition, and shews that, while 
the symptoms of teething are gene- 
rally severe in sanguine and excitable 
children, especially if much confined 
to the house and subjected to irregu- 
larities of diet, they are almost always 
mild in well-constituted children, who 
have never been overfed and whose 
exercise and general treatment have 
been conducted in accordance with the 
dictates of sound physiclogy. 

Having already explained the gene- 
ral principles of infant management, [ 
need not recapitulate them here. But 
much as I have, on several occasions, 
insisted on the importance of pure 
fresh air as a condition of health, I 
cannot refrain from now urging it 
upon the attention of mothers as one 
of the safest and most efficacious pre- 
servatives against the dangers of den- 
tition. Nothing, indeed, tends so di- 
rectly as the constant enjoyment of a 
pure air to counteract and subdue that 
nervous irritability which is the cha- 
racteristic of infancy, and the source 
of so many of its diseases. Ifa child 
spends some hours daily in the open 
air, occupies a large and thoroughly 
ventilated apartment within doors, and 
is not overfed, it rarely suffers much 
from teething. Whereas, when it is 
taken out to exercise only at distant 
and irregular intervals, and is cooped 
up in a wary or ill-ventilated nursery, 
it is placed in the situation of all others 
the most likely to render dentition a 
process of difficulty and danger, be- 
cause such are precisely the circum- 
stances most calculated to increase its 
already predominant irritability. 

The influence of a pure and temper- 
ate air as a preservative from the dan- 
gers of teething, is strikingly exhi- 
bited in the First Annual Report of 
the Registrar-G eneral, already repeat- 
edly referred to. In Table C of the 
Appendix, p. 110, we find an abstract 
of the causes of death as registered in 
the thirty-two Metropolitan unions, 
containing a population of 1,594,890, 
and a corresponding abstract of the 
causes of death as occurring in the 
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unions of the counties of Cornwall, De- 
vonshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, 
and Wiltshire, containing a rather 
larger population of 1,599,024. From 
these abstracts it appears that, out of 
an equal population, the number of 
deaths from teething is SIX TIMES 
GREATER in the impure and crowded 
atmosphere of the Metropolitan unions 
than in the comparatively pure air of 
the counties—the actual numbers being 
477 in the former, and only 78 in the 
latter. In like manner, from an ab- 
stract given in Table D (p. 112), it ap- 
pears that, in another country-popula- 
tion of 1,656,455, only 75 deaths oc- 
cur from teething; while, in a smaller 
town-population, namely, 1,484,402, 
resident in Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Nottingham, Leeds, 
Carlisle, &c., no less than 524 deaths 
were produced by it in the same space 
of time, being nearly SEVEN TIMES 
more than in the purer air of the 
country. 

These facts are eminently worthy of 
the attention of parents. When we 
consider the facility enjoyed in towns 
for obtaining medical aid and many 
domestic comforts which are almost in- 
accessible in the country, the excess of 
mortality becomes still more striking, 
and shews that some powerful, gene- 
ral, and permanent cause, such a3 an 
impure atmosphere, must be at work to 
produce it—a cause which either does 
notexist, or exists onlyinamuchsmaller 
degree, in the agricultural districts, 

But, while the child can scarcely be 
too much in the open air in temperate 
or fine weather and when properly 
protected, the unusual susceptibility 
of the system during teething renders 
great caution necessary against expos- 
ing it needlessly to the ordinary causes 
of disease. Thus, if, from an ill-di- 
rected desire to strengthen the child, 
it be rashly exposed, during teething, 
to cold or damp, or to partial currents 
of air, inflammatory disease in the 
windpipe or chest may easily be ex- 
cited. The same result may ensue if 
the clothing be insufficient to keep up 
the natural warmth of the surface. In 
like manner, if the nursery be kept too 
warm, or the head be too much wrap- 


ped up, the nervous irritability will 
be greatly increased, and the restless- 
ness and danger of teething be propor- 
tionally aggravated. 

From the same peculiarity of con- 
stitution, while a mild and simple diet 
is extremely useful in warding off di- 
gestive irritation during teething, any 
excess or impropriety in the kind of 
food will be far more apt to excite se- 
rious disturbance than if dentition 
were not going on. Many observers, 
indeed, have been struck with the com- 
parative ease and safety with which 
infants who have never tasted other 
food than the mother’s milk pass 
through the early period of dentition. 
It is, accordingly, when additional 
food begins to be given that the child 
is most likely to suffer, because it is 
then that errors in diet are most likely 
to be committed. 

The tepid bath is the only other 
part of the general or preservative treat- 
ment which it is necessary to notice 
here. From its power of allaying 
nervous excitement and promoting 
sleep, it is often a valuable resource 
before and during the irritation of 
teething; and it may then be safely 
continued for a longer time than when 
used merely for the purposes of clean- 
liness. Gentle and repeated friction 
over the surface of the body also ex- 
erts a salutary and sedative influence 
on the nervous system, and should not 
be neglected, 

When teething is actually in pro- 
gress, increased attention is required 
to moderate the general excitement 
which is then apt to prevail, especial- 
ly in delicate children. In moderate 
weather, the infant ought to be much 
in the open air; but, as just remarked, 
in wet or cold weather, greater cau- 
tion must be used on account of the 
increased excitability of the mucous 
surfaces. When the weather is de- 
cidedly bad, it is better to exercise the 
child in a large room or hall with the 
windows open, than to carry it out of 
doors. <A light cooling diet should 
also be observed, and every approach 
to overfeeding be sedulously guarded 
against. The stronger kinds of food, 
such as animal broths and jellies, 
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should be avoided altogether during | 


the acute stage of dentition, and even 
the milk and farinaceous food be con- 
siderably diluted with water. After 
the irritation is over, the infant will 
return to the stronger food with double 
advantage. For the same reason, if 
teething commences before weaning 
takes place, the mother or nurse should 
place herself upon a mild and cooling 
diet and carefully avoid all heavy and 
indigestible articles. The quality of 
the milk will thus become better 
adapted to the condition of the child, 
and. tend to prevent the excitement 
from rising too high. The mother, 
also, should be doubly careful to avoid 
every. source of disturbance to her own 
health, such as vivid excitement, fa- 
tigue, and anxiety, as these directly 
affect the state of the child. 

During the active stage of teething, 
there is a considerable tendency of 
blood towards the head, which often 
becomes a source of danger from the 
facility with which convulsions may be 
then induced, or with which mere ir- 
ritation may be converted into inflam- 
mation of the brain. Hence the pro- 
priety of keeping the head cool, and of 
avoiding excitement of every descrip- 
tion. Hven too much anxiety to di- 
vert the child may itself become a 
cause of morbid irritation. A quiet, 
soothing, and cheerful manner is by 
far the most suitable, and tends much 
to comfort the child; whereas the very 
appearance of restless concern, gloom, 
and anxiety only increases fretfulness, 
and renders the child impatient. The 
unusual flow of saliva from the mouth 
acts very beneficially in preventing 
and allaying undue excitement in the 
head, and ought on no account to be 
checked. The bowel-complaint, so fre- 
quently attendant on teething, also acts 
as a preservative, by withdrawing the 
blood from the head and lungs; and 
therefore ought not to excite anxiety, 
unless it goes to excess and threatens 
danger as a distinct disease. When, 
from rash exposure or improper inter- 
ference, the flow of saliva or the bowel- 
complaint is arrested, convulsions and 
other serious forms of disease are of 
frequent occurrence. 


But, as.is most. judiciously remarked. 
by Dr Evanson, while we abstain from 
exciting alarm about. the general dis- 
order attendant on teething, we: must 
be equally watchful not to allow dan- 
gerous disease to advance unchecked, 
in the belief that the symptoms arise 
merely from dentition, and will cease 
with the cutting of the teeth. Both 
errors are sometimes committed; and 
the only way to avoid them, is never 
to allow our judgment to be carried 
away by undue reliance on the univer- 
sal truth of a merely general. proposi- 
tion. We ought strictly to consider 
each case on its own individual merits, 
and endeavour to distinguish between 
the symptoms produced solely by teeth- 
ing and those arising from co-existing 
and probably more serious disease. On 
this subject it would be out of place 
to enlarge here; but, for some excel-. 
lent practical remarks connected with 
it, I refer the professional reader to 
the chapter on dentition in the able 
work of Drs Maunsell and Evanson 
“ On the Management and Diseases of 
Children,”—a work which embodies 
the latest and most accurate informa+ 
tion on this, as on most others of the 
important. topics of which it treats. 

The general principles by which the 
mother should be guided in the man- 
agement of teething having now been 
explained, the only thing remaining 
for consideration is, the best means of 
alleviating the local. pain or uneasiness 
by which it is accompanied. 

When the child suffers much from 
the swelled and inflamed state of the 
gums, or when any uncertainty or com- 
plication of unusual symptoms arises, 
the duty of the parent is very obviously 
not to trust to her own judgment or to 
chance, but. at once to call in profes- 
sional aid without waiting till active 
mischief has gone-so far as to endanger 
life. This is the only way to assist the 
child effectually, and for the mother to 
escape the bitterness of lasting regret 
and the torment of self-reproach. 
When, however, the child is merely un- 
easy, and no urgent pain is complained 
of, the mother may often administer 
relief in the earlier stage by rubbing 
the gum gently with the finger, and by 
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giving the child any hard body, such 
as & piece of coral, a large ring, or a 
crust of bread, to use at its own discre- 
tion. When the gum is much inflamed, 
as it is in the later stage, pressure will 
be hurtful; but the time at which rub- 
bing becomes agreeable can always be 
detected by observing the behaviour 
of the child. The Germans sometimes 
give the infant a piece of sponge dipped 
in sugared water to suck. When there 
is not much tenderness, the use of a 
piece of smooth coral promotes the pas- 


sage of the tooth; but a hard crust of 


bread answers better when the gum is 
much inflamed, and, at the same time, 
relieves the irritation by increasing 
the flow of saliva. 

When much local pain and redness 
are present, and the constitutional dis- 
turbance is considerable, relief may be 
speedily obtained by scarifying the 
gum with a lancet, and allowing it to 
bleed freely. In the first stage of den- 
tition this may be done with propriety, 
although there is no expectation of the 
tooth immediately following. In the 
second stage, when the tooth is about 
to appear, the same remedy is often 
imperatively called for as the only 
means of putting an end to severe suf- 
fering and averting danger. Even 
then, however, the tooth may not ap- 
pear for several days. But as this part 
of the treatment is purely professional, 
I need not continue the subject. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MANAGEMENT FROM THE TIME OF 
WEANING TO THE END OF THE 
SECOND YEAR. 


The period of early infancy, to which 
this work more especially refers, may 
be divided into two distinct portions, 
—the first extending from birth to the 
time of weaning, and’ the second from 
the time of weaning to the full de- 
velopment of the temporary teeth. In 
tlie great majority of cases, weaning 
takes place between the ninth and 
twelfth months, and the cutting of the 
milk-teeth is completed about, or soon 
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after, the twenty-fourth month. 
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In a 
general sense, therefore, the two pe- 
riods may be accurately enough spoken 
of as the first and second years of in- 


fancy; but it is necessary to bear in 


mind that, in using these terms, I mean 
to express not the mere lapse of time 
but the constitutional or physiological 
states which usually characterise the 
infant at these different periods of 
life. 

The subjects discussed in the preced- 
ing chapters refer, I need hardly say, 
chiefly to the first of these divisions ; 
but the second also demands no small 
share of our attention. During the 
latter, the rate of mortality is, indeed, 
greatly reduced from what it was dur- 
ing the first year; but it still so far 
exceeds the average of any other pe- 
riod of life, as to force the conviction 
upon every reflecting mind that there 
must be, in the constitution or external 
situation of the child, during the evo- 


lution of the milk-teeth, some pecu- 


liarity which renders it unusually sus- 
ceptible of disease, and which, conse- 
quently, it is of great importance for 
us to take into account in regulating 
its mode of treatment. If we discover 
and keep in. view this peculiarity, our 
management will be successful in a 
proportionate degree; whereas, if we 
remain in ignorance, or disregard the 
modifications of treatment which a 
knowledge of it would suggest, the re- 
sult will be much suffering and a high 
rate of mortality. 

To impress the reader with a full 
sense of the existing danger to life 
during the second year, and the neces- 
sity of devoting more attention to the 
discovery and removal of its causes, I 
may again refer to the fact that, ac- 
cording to the Registrar’s First Re- 
port, 128 per 1000 deaths, or ONE- 
EIGHTH of the whole number of deaths 
in England and Wales occur during 
the second year alone. ‘To form an 
adequate conception of this mortality, 
it will be sufficient for the reader to 
know that the proportion just stated 
is very nearly equal to that of all the 
deaths occurring between the ages of ten 
and twenty-nine years ; the latter being 
in exact numbers 138°73 per 1000, 
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compared to the former as 128 per 
1000,* In the third and subsequent 
years, the mortality declines so rapidly 
as to prove that some of the causes 
which produced it must have been pe- 
culiar to the infant state, while others 
which continue in operation must, at 
least, have lost a portion of their power. 
The object of the present chapter, ac- 
cordingly, is to inquire what those 
causes are, and by what means they 
may be most successfully controlled or 
counteracted. 

Many of the perils attending the 
first twelve months of existence have 
already been shewn to arise partly 
from the very delicate state of the in- 
fant organism, and partly from defects 
of management. ‘The dangers inci- 
dental to the second year admit of a 
similar classification. The organism 
continues to be in a state of rapid de- 
velopment, and the constitution is still 
characterised by the same predomi- 
mance of the nervous and circulating 
systems which marks the beginning of 
life. The functions principally con- 
cerned in nutrition and growth are 
consequently kept in that state of high 
activity which any accidental irrita- 
tion suffices to convert into disease. 
The important process of teething also 
goes on during the whole of the second 
year, and from the excitability which 
accompanies it, considerably increases 
the risk otherwise arising from occa- 
sional exposure or errors in diet. To 
the infant, moreover, every thing is 
new and exciting. Atthe commence- 
ment of the second year, the senses are 
scarcely more than beginning to con- 
vey distinct and durable impressions 
to the mind. The mind itself becomes 
conscious of new feelings and desires, 
and takes a pleasure in the examination 
of external objects. The will now as- 
sumes a more definite expression, and, 
with a vigour and precision previously 
unknown, directs the movements of 
the muscles and bones in the fulfil- 
ment of its wishes. By-and-by the 
power of speech and social intercourse 
becomes an additional source of inte- 
rest and constantly recurring excite- 


* Registrar-Gencral’s First Report, p. 45. 


ment, The whole system, in short, is 
not only excitable, but continually un- 
der the influence of new stimuli; and, 
in the now very delicate state of the 
organism, it is not wonderful that dis- 
ease and death should so often result 
from mismanagement and other causes, 
which might be successfully withstood 
at a maturer age. Under such cir- 
cumstances, therefore, a few remarks, 
applicable more especially to the treat- 
ment required during the second year, © 
will not be without use. 

Nobody who has come much into 
contact with children can doubt that 
the process of teething exercises great 
influence on health during the second 
year, and deserves the serious attention 
of the parent and medical adviser. 
When the child is rightly managed, it 
generally passes through the period of 
dentition with little injury; but, under 
improper treatment and diet, its dan- 
gers become increased in a tenfold de- 
gree. Having already, however, given 
a full exposition of the principles on 
which the treatment should be con- 
ducted, I need not return to the sub- 
ject here. During the second year, the 
state of the constitution differs only in 
degree from what it was towards the 
end of the first; and the same princi- 
ples by which our treatment was regu- 
lated at the commencement of denti- 
tion are still equally applicable, with 
only such slight and obvious modifica- 
tions as the change of circumstances 
may require. I shall, therefore, con- 
tent myself at present with again ur- 
ging upon the reader’s attention the im- 
portant practical fact, that the adop- 
tion from the very first of a mode of 
management in accordance with the 
nature and wants of the infant consti- 
tution, is by far the most effectual way 
to diminish the dangers of teething 
and of all other infantile diseases. It 
is too late to begin our preparations 
for defence when the enemy is knock- 
ing at the gates, or has actually forced 
an entrance; whereas, even with a fee- 
ble garrison, a great and successful re- 
sistance may be made, when adequate 
foresight has been used, and measures 
have been taken in time against the 
coming danger. In the case of infant- 
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ile diseases, the parallel holds through- 
out; and hence we see some feebly-con- 
stituted children carried through every 
obstacle, while, from mismanagement 
or neglect, the strong and healthy have 
been suddenly cut down and disap- 
peared. 

A large proportion of the diseases 
which destroy life in early infancy are 
more or less directly connected with 
the state of the digestive organs and 
bowels, and one of their principal 
sources is unquestionably errors in diet. 
On this point, perhaps, more than on 
any other, parents are apt to be mis- 
led,—partly by their feelings, and 
partly by their ignorance ; and hence 
a word or two of caution may be re- 
quired. 

From a natural wish to strengthen 
the child, the parent is prone to give 
too much or too strong food, and to 
give it too frequently. Ifa child is 
allowed to eat too fast, it is almost cer- 
tain to eat too much; and, on the other 
hand, if it is not duly exercised or 
amused, it will desire food too often, 

-not because it really stands in need of 
nourishment, but because it cannot be 
idle, and must be doing something. 
The common practice of soothing child- 
ren by the offer of cake or sweetmeats 
is not less pernicious to health than in- 
jurious to their moral welfare ; and the 
child cannot be too early accustomed 
to abstain entirely from eating during 
the interval between meals. The sto- 
mach, like other organs, requires a pe- 
riod of repose to regain its tone after 
being engaged in digestion ; and if 
this be denied, and the child be al- 
lowed to eat at its own will and plea- 
sure, indigestion will assuredly follow, 
and give rise to general disorder of 
health. 

Mischief is often done during the se- 
cond year of life by over-anxiety to 
strengthen the child by strong food and 
the use of stimulants. This is a great 
error. A healthy child who has been 
rendered feeble by accidental starva- 
tion may be rapidly strengthened in 
this way. Butin debility arising from 
imperfect digestion or assimilation, or 
from an irritable nervous constitution, 
the milder the food, the more nourish- 
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ment will it afford; and the stronger 
and more stimulating, the less likely 
will it be to restore the system toa 
healthy state. 

It is certain that, as a general fact, 
much more injury is done by giving 
animal food too soon, than by delaying 
it too long. After the four incisor 
teeth and the two anterior molar have 
appeared, the child may be gradually 
accustomed to amore solid diet. At 
first, chicken-tea or weak mutton- 
broth, freed from fat, may be given ip 
small quantity along with farinaceous 
food, and afterwards a little soft-boiled 
egg, as an intermediate step towards 
solid meat. When the teeth are some- 
what grown and able to masticate the 
food, a small bit of tender chicken 
may be tried, at first once in two or 
three days, and by and by repeated 
oftener when found to be relished and 
easily digested. But I agree with 
Locke in thinking it better that “ flesh 
should be forborne, at least till the 
child is two or three years old,” and 
that by doing so “children would breed 
their teeth with much less danger, be 
freer from diseases, and lay the foun- 
dation of a healthy and vigorous con- 
stitution much surer.”” White meat is 
to be preferred as less stimulating than 
red meat. But when it gives rise to 
heat or restlessness, it should be at once 
given up as premature. 

A small quantity of any light and 
well-cooked vegetable will also be al- 
lowable after the appearance of the 
teeth. Cauliflower, carrot, stewed fruit 
without husk or skin, ripe gooseber- 
ries, grapes, and such articles, will be 
highly relished and easily digested, 
provided the quantity be not too large, 
and different kinds of focd be not given 
at the same time. When the bowels 
act sluggishly, soft food of this descrip- 
tion is safer and more suitable than 
meat or strong broths. Dr Alcott and 
other American physicians even con- 
tend that a milk and vegetable diet is 
the only one proper for children, and 
that animal food in every shape is in- 


jurious. 


Spicy, stimulating, and concentrated 
food is hurtful at this time of life, un- 
less when used medicinally ; because it 
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tends to aggravate the excitability of 
the system natural to infancy, and is 
deficient in the: fluids which form so 
large a portion of the youthful frame. 
Hence, when rich animal food is freely 
given at an early age, with the view 
of strengthening a delicate constitu- 
tion, the child generally becomes. thin, 
excitable, and feverish; and improves 
in health only when a change is made 
to milder nourishment. It is not the 
quality or quantity of food taken into 
the stomach which indicates the amount 
of support which it will afford. Only 
that portion of it which is digested and 
assimilated proves useful; and hence 
the surest way to impart strength. is, 
to give the kind of food which abounds 
most in the elements'in which the sys- 
tem is deficient, and in such quantity 
as is best suited to the state of the con- 
stitution. 

In childhood, the nervous and vas- 
cular systems already predominate so 
much as to render the common use of 
wine, fermented liquors, tea, coffee, 


and other stimulants, decidedly inju-’ 


rious, and it is only in cases of low 
vitality or disease (of which none but 
8. professional man can judge) that any 
advantage is to be derived from their 
use. Many parents, however, are in 
the habit of having their children 
brought to table at the end of their own 
dinner, and of giving them wine, fruit, 
or confections, when nothing but mis- 
chief can follow from the indulgence. 
This practice ought to be scrupulously 
avoided, and we ought never to bring 
a.child into a place where we are par- 
taking of any delicacy, unless we in- 
tend also to gratify its desires. The 
mere sight of food or drink isan in- 
fallible stimulus to the infant appe- 
tite, just as light is to the eye, or a 
suffering object to the feeling of com- 
passion ; and, consequently,.it is both 
harsh and unjust, first to introduce a 
child tothe temptation, and then deny 
him the indulgence which he sees free- 
ly: granted to all aroundhim. In such 
circumstances, even the principle of 
imitation comes into play with pecu- 
liar force, and the chiid can see no good 
reason why he should be debarred from 
doing as others do, and becomes fret- 
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ful and discontented when denied the 
gratification. 

In their conduct towards children, 
parents ought never to forget the fun- 
damental principle that every faculty 
is roused to action by the presence of 
its own objects, without any interme- 
diate operation of either reason or 
judgment; and that both appetite and 
feeling may be thus cherished and 
strengthened simply by reiterated ex- 
ercise. The prayer, ‘* Lead us. not 
into temptation,” recognises this truth 
in a very pointed manner, and attaches 
to it not more- importance than it de- 
serves. Many an individual remains 
pure and virtuous in the: absence of 
the object or temptation, who would 
find his powers of resistance taxed to 
the uttermost by its presence. What, 
then, are we to think of the wisdom of 
those who, conscious of their own in- 
ability to resist even the most unrea- 
sonable and. injurious demands of a fa- 
vourite child, nevertheless habitually 
expose it to temptations which it can- 
not withstand, and which every fresh 
indulgence serves only to strengthen ? 
If brought to table after its own meals, 
and’ denied a.share of the dainties of 
which it sees others partake, it natu- 
rally feels aggrieved in having desires 
excited only to be denied. If, on the 
other hand, its wishes are improperly 
complied with, and it is allowed to eat 
merely for the gratification of taste, 
when the system does not stand in need 
of nourishment, the probable results 


will be the hurtful pampering of a 


false appetite, and perhaps in the long 
run some severe form of indigestion. 
It may, therefore, be safely laid down 
as a general rule, that children ought 
never to see either food or delicacies, 
except what are intended for their own 
use, and at their regular meals; and 


the practice of giving fruit, sugar- 


plums, or cake, between meals, ought 
to be positively forbidden. Even very 
young children are suficiently clear- 
sighted to perczive, or at least to feel, 
inconsistencies in the conduct of their 
parents, and cannot understand why, 
if it is right to give them sweetmeats 
or wine one day in addition to: their 


ordinary fare; it should be: wrong to do 
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so another or every day. If, again, it is 
wrong to do so at any time, the con- 
fidence of the child in the truthfulness 
and consistency of the parent is natu- 
rally shaken, when he finds the latter 
in any instance deliberately doing that 
which even at the time he as delibe- 
rately condemns. 

For these reasons, as well as for its 
directly injurious effects on the excit- 
able constitution of the child, the com- 
mon practice of bringing young child- 
ren into the dining-room and giving 
them wine, even when they shew a dis- 
like for it, cannot be too much repro- 
bated. The taste, too, for such stimu- 
lus is speedily acquired, and, when en- 
couraged, often goes far beyond the 
limits contemplated by the over-indul- 
gent parent. Few children will, how- 
ever, refuse wine, which they see prized 
by persons older than themselves ; and, 
in proof that even the direct danger is 
not imaginary, I may mention that 
Golis, a.celebrated physician of Vien- 
na, relates, that he himself has wit- 
nessed three sudden deaths of infants 
in their mothers’ arms from Malaga 
wine given for the purpose of strength- 
ening them. In this country, it is cer- 
tain that, among the poorer classes, 
many children fall victims to whisky 
or gin, administered with a similar 
view. 

To convey a connected idea of the 
kind of diet required towards the end 
of the second year, I cannot do better 
than subjoin an extract’ from the very 
judicious work of Drs Maunsell and 
Evanson. “ A healthy child,” says Dr 
Maunsell, “of two or three years old, 
commonly awakes, hungry and thirsty, 
at five or six o’clock in the morning, 
sometimes even earlier. Immediately 
after waking, a little bread and sweet 
milk should be given to it, or (when 
the child is too young to eat bread) a 
little bread-pap. The latter should be 
warm; but in the former case, the 
bread may be eaten from the hand, 
and the milk allowed to: be drunk cold, 
as it is as well, at this meal, to furnish 
no inducement for eating beyond that 
of hunger. After eating, the child will 
generally sleep again for an hour or 
two; and about nine o’clock it should 


get its second meal of bread softened 
in hot water, which latter is to be 
drained off, and fresh milk and a little 
sugar added to the bread. Between one 
and two the child may have dinner, con- 
sisting, atthe younger ages, of beef, mut- 
ton, or chicken-broth (deprived of all 
fat),and bread. When asufticient num- 
ber of teeth are developed to admit of 
chewing being performed, a little ani- 
mal food, as chicken, roast or boiled 
mutton or beef, not too much dressed, 
should be allowed, with a potato or 
bread, and some fresh well-dressed. 
vegetables, as turnips or cauliflower. 
After dinner, some drink will be re- 
quisite; and a healthy child requires, 
or indeed wishes for, nothing but water. 
Light fresh table-beer would not be- 
injurious to a child of four or five years 
old; but it is unnecessary, and no ad- 
vantage would in this instance result 
from the creation of anew want. Be- 
tween six and seven o’clock, the child 
may have its last meal of bread steeped 
in water, &c., as at nine o’clock in the 
morning.. A healthy child who has 
been in the open air during the greater 
part of the day will be ready for bed 
shortly after this last-mentioned sup- 
ply, and will require nothing further 
till morning. Similar regimen and 
hours may be adopted throughout the 
whole period of childhood; only, as 
the fourth or fifth year approaches, 
giving, for breakfast and supper, bread 
and milk without water, and either 
warm or cold, according to the wea- 
ther or the child’s inclination. The 
supply of food upon first waking in 
the morning may also be gradually dis- 
continued, and breakfast. given some- 
what earlier.” (P. 51.) 

With these remarks IJ entirely agree; 
and they are in accordance with the 
opinions of Struve, Von Ammon, and 
our best writers on the subject. The 
only difference worthy of notice be- 
tween our own arid the Continental 
physicians» is, that. the latter recom- 
mend a light soup, such as chicken-tea 
thickened with bread or sago, in place 
of milk and bread in the afternoon, 
and frequently also in the morning ; 
and in sluggish constitutions this 
change is certainly attended with ad- 
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vantage. Ripe fruit is also more freely 
given to children on the Continent 
than in this country; and, particularly 
where the bowels act imperfectly, it is 
often very useful. It ought to consti- 
tute a part of the regular food, how- 
ever, and not be given between meals 
@s an addition to-it. 

Before taking leave of the subject 
of infant diet, I would again urge the 
necessity of much attention being paid 
to regularity in the time of meals. As 
fully explained in my work On Diges- 
tion and Dict, there is a natural ten- 
dency to the observance of fixed pe- 
riods in all the operations of the ani- 
mal economy, which greatly facilitates 
the formation of habits of order and 
regularity, more especially in early 
life, and which, under the guidance of 
good sense, may be turned to excellent 
account even in the first months of in- 
fancy. When regularity and method 
have been once introduced, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether the child or the 
parent derives the greatest advantage 
from them. If they promote ina high 
degree the health and comfort of the 
child, they also relieve the parent from 
a thraldom which is as severe as it is 
incessant; for nothing can exceed the 
slavish subjection in which a mother is 
held when her child is once assured 
that by crying lustily it may procure 
any indulgence or amount of attention 
it pleases. Whereas, when an infant 
has discovered that it is not to be the 
dictator; that its appetite is to be in- 
dulged only at the right time; and 
that while every kind and proper con- 
cession will be cheerfully made, no- 
thing that is really wrong will be con- 
ceded to mere importunity, it instinc- 
tively yields the point, and enjoys in 
consequence a far happier life than if 
it were allowed to gratify, hurtfully, 
its every whim, and reign the sole des- 
pot of the nursery. 

The proper regulation of the quan- 
tity of the food is also of much practi- 
calimportance. From ill-judged kind- 
liness, it is far from uncommon to coax 
a child to eat more than it actually de- 
sires. This is, I believe, a frequent 
source of the indigestion and bowel- 
complaints so prevalent and fatal in 


early infancy; more especially when 
excess happens to be combined with 
some unusual state of the weather, such 
as a sudden or great transition from 
heat to cold, or the reverse. Dr Donné 
remarks, that even when excessive 
nourishment does not derange the di- 
gestive organs, it is often the exciting 
cause of those troublesome eruptions 
on the skin which try the patience of 
both parents and nurse. While avoid- 
ing excess, however, we must be care- 
ful not to go to the other extreme, and 
give an insufficient allowance of nour- 
ishing food—an error sometimes fallen 
into from a wish to render the child 
hardy and abstemious in after-life. 
The true way to fortify the constitu- 
tion against future hardships and un- 
avoidable privations, is to secure in 
infancy and youth every advantage 
which can be obtained by a well-con- 
ducted general regimen, and a regular 
and ample, but not excessive, supply of 
wholesome and nourishing food. That 
the mistake of administering inade- 
quately to the wants of childhood, al- 
though much less frequent than the 
contrary error, is yet not unknown 
even in the middle and intelligent 
ranks of life, might be easily shewn, 
but a single example from the interest- 
ing Memoir of the late Dr James Hope 
of London, recently published by Mrs 
Hope, will suffice. 

“ Kleven of Mr Hope’s children,” 
says Dr Hope’s biographer, “ arrived 
at years of maturity; and from their 
earliest childhood were so remarkable 
for their healthy appearance, that their 
lives were constantly chosen for inser- 
tion in leases. This early promise, 
however, proved delusive. Five died 
under the age of twenty-five; two 
others, including Dr Hope, at forty ; 
and the four surviving members of the 
family are of a remarkably delicate 
constitution, ae after years, when Dr 
Hope’s medical experience had made 
him competent to judge what might be 
the causes of so great a degeneracy in 
the descendants of so long-lived a fa- 
mily, he was decidedly of opinion that 
it could be ascribed, in a great mea- 
sure, to the: very injudicious mode of 
clothing and feeding children which was 
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then too prevalent, and which was 
adopted by his mother under the di- 
rection of a surgeon of great eminence 
in the town of Manchester. Dr Hope 
believed that exposure to cold and in- 
adequate nutrition in childhood sowed 
the seeds of the disease which was de- 
veloped in himself in later years. This 
opinion was the result of his own me- 
dical experience, and of physiological 
observations on animals in which tu- 
bercular disease may be produced by a 
Similar mode of treatment ; and as five 
out of Mr Uope’s eight children, who 
have been prematurely cut off, died of 
tubercular disease, the instance of this 
family strikingly verifies the analogy 
between the causes of such disease in 
man and the inferior animals.”—(Mée- 
moir, &c., p. 4.) That there were solid 
grounds for the opinion so strongly ex- 
pressed by Dr Hope, regarding the 
causes of the bad health and early 
mortality in his father’s family, may 
safely be inferred from his perfect 
knowledge of all the facts of the case, 
as well as from his professional skill, 
extensive experience, and the deep per- 
sonal interest he had in arriving at a 
sound conclusion. From the healthy 
and promising appearance of himself 
and his brothers and sisters in early 
life, it might be supposed that mis- 
management in childhood could not 
have been the true or principal cause 
of their subsequent fate. Indeed, it is 
probable that other causes which have 
not been mentioned contributed to the 
result, as certainly happened in Dr 
Hope’s instance; but, on the other 
hand, it must be kept in mind that, 
during the first few years of life, the 
really delicate children of infirm or 
unhealthy parents often present a 
plumpness and vivacity which are at 
the time commonly mistaken for signs 
of robust health, but are in truth the 
reverse. This happens particularly in 
crofulous families, in which the sup- 
posed robust frame of childhood too 
often changes into the thin, suscepti- 
ble, and narrow-chested frame of youth, 
to the great disappointment of the pa- 
rents, who flattered themselves with a 
very different result. 
Lut while regularity and quantity 
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are thus attended to in arranging the 
meals of the young, it ought also to be 
kept in mind that some variety is equal- 
ly advantageous in early as in later 
life; and that to continue day after 
day the same food, prepared in the very 
same way, tends to weaken the stomach. 
With a little ingenuity, some slight 
variation either in the substance or 
mode of preparation of a meal may be 
easily made, and prove useful by giv- 
ing a wholesome stimulus to digestion. 
if, for instance, farinaceous food and 
milk constitute at the time the proper 
kind of diet, it is easy to make a little 
variety by occasionally substituting ar- 
row-roct, soft-boiled rice, sago, bread- 
crumb, &c., for each other. Or, when 
soup is allowed, by alternating chicken 
tea, mutton broth, beef tea, &c. A simi- 
lar plan may be followed with eggs, 
meat, and vegetables. A change man- 
aged in this way, fromone article to an- 
other of a similar nature, is both grate- 
ful and. healthful, and is not liable to 
the objection justly madeagainst giving 
mixtures of different kinds of food at 
the same meal—a practice which is ine 
jurious at all ages, from its tendency 
to provoke and gratify a false appe- 
tite, and induce the evils of repletion. 
When guided by a right principle, an 
intelligent nurse will find no difficulty 
in deciding when, or devising how, to 
make a little variety for her charge. 
While adhering strictly to the kind of 
diet adapted to the age and constitu- 
tion of the child and the season of the 
year, it is yet easy to make an occa- 
sional and pleasing variety in the form 
or substance of the details; and this, 
in truth, is all that can be desired, as, 
during health, neither the appetite nor 
taste is very difficult to please. 


For many reasons, most of which 
will suggest themselves to the mind of 
the reader who has carefully perused 
the preceding pages, cleanliness should 
hold the same prominent place in the 
treatment of the second as it did in 
that of the first year of infancy. But, 
in accordance with the increased de- 
velopment and greater powers of re- 
action of the organization, the tem- 
perature of the water used for wasa- 
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ing the child in the morning should, 
during summer, be gradually reduced 
from 98° to 75°, or even ten degrees 
lower, in proportion as the increasing 
energies of the child render it safe and 
advantageous to do so. When the 
weather is warm, and the child vigo- 
rous and active, water at the tempera- 
ture of the room may be safely used, 
but care should be taken to dry the 
surface quickly, and not expose the wet 
skin to adraughtofair. During win- 
ter, however, or when the child is deli- 
cate and seems not to rally easily from 
the shock, we must be careful not to 
lower the temperature too much. 

As a general rule, the water used 
for the morning ablution after the 


first year or fifteen months, should im-. 


part a feeling of coolness rather than 
of warmth to the skin; but when the 
child is delicately constituted and sen- 
sitive to cold, it will be more prudent 
not to have the water at a lower tem- 
perature than 85° or 90°. Greater 
warmth, however, ought equally to be 
avoided, unless when the bath is used 
as a remedial agent. I have already 
made the same remark in treating of 
the use of the bath in early infancy ; 
but the subject is so important, that I 
feel it necessary, at the risk of some 
repetition, to offer a few additional 
observations, so as to obviate even the 
possibility of being misunderstood. 


When, as is generally the case, the | 


morning ablation is intended merely 
for the purposes of cleanliness, the im- 
mersion should be continued only suf- 
ficiently long to have the child tho- 
roughly washed, and well but gently 
rubbed while in the water with the 
hand or a soft sponge, and then quickly 
dried. If the water be too warm, or 
the time of immersion too long, debi- 
lity and not strength will be the re- 
sult. But when properly regulated, 
and adapted to the season and to the con- 
stitution of the child, the morning bath 
is one of the best tonics and safeguards 
of health which can be employed. In 
the earlier months, the evening bath 
is equally essential as a part of infant 
regimen; butin proportion as the body 
becomes developed and its strength in- 
creases, it becomes less necessary, as 


the child then becomes more cleanly 
and regular in its habits. But when- 
ever, from teething or any other cause, 
the child appears restless and feverish 
towards night, the evening bath, ata 
suitable heat, and continued for a few 
minutes, will be found a safe and 
valuable resource in restoring tran- 
quillity and promoting sound and re- 
freshing sleep. In infancy, however, 
as at all other periods of life, it ought 
never to be used immediately after a 
ful? meal. 

In my Prineiples of Physiology ap- 
plied to Health and Education, I have 
already explained so fully the impor- 
tant functions performed by the skin, 
and the marked influence which its 
condition exercises on the general 
health of both mind and body, that it 
would be out of place to renew the 
subject here. I shall therefore con- 
tent myself with adding, that if there 
is one period of life more than another 
at which the judicious use of ablution 
and the bath is calculated to confer 
great and permanent benefits, it is in 
infancy. Not only isa healthy state of 
the skin one of the best preservatives 
of the general health, but it exercises 
a direct and marked influence on the 
course and termination of those dis- 
eases which are peculiar to childhood. 
The intimate sympathy subsisting be- 
tween the skin and the bowels is now 
familiar to all, and in accordance with 
| it, it is well known to medical men 
| that the use of the bath, and attention 
| to the state of the circulation on the 
| surface, are the most effective means 
| which can be employed to prevent or 
| cure the different forms of bowel-com- 
| plaint and gastric disease which pre-. 
| vail so much and prove so fatal in in- 
| fancy. 
| tis to the influence of the bath in 
promoting an equal circulation through 
all parts of the body, that the experi- 
enced Hufeland ascribes the great ad- 
vantages derived from its judicious 
and systematic use in infancy, in pre- 
venting undue congestion or irritation 
in any one organ or set of organs, suck 
as the lungs, the heart, the brain, the 
stomach, or the bowels. For the same 
reason, he considers it as a most valu- 
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ease. At present, almost all our reme- | When any trifling cold or indigestion 
dial agents, whatever the organs upon | occurred from an accidental cause, na- 
which they are specially intended to | ture was so completely able for her 
act, are applied directly to the stomach | work, that it disappeared in a day or 
and bowels, so that any internal irri- | two without the aid of medicine; and 
tation already existing, is often in- | in this way all his children passed 
creased by the very remedy adminis- | through teething and the prevailing 
tered for its removal. From this in- | epidemics with very little inconve- 
convenience, however, the bath is en- | nience, and without danger to life. 
tirely free. Properly managed it Like all other rational and experienced 
soothes but never increases internal men, however, Hufeland enforces at- 
irritation, and often enables us to dis- | tention to sound principle i in the use 
pense with the use of drugs. In com- | of the bath, and is not blind to the 
mon practice, on the contrary, a pur- | evils which may result from its abuses. 
gative is regarded as the best remedy Dress is another subject for serious 
for almost every ailment. To the | consideration in the management of 
vulgar mind, which is blind to every | infancy, as it acts directly upon the 
effect which it cannot see or feel, | skin and general health either for good 
but which is easily influenced by ap- | or for evil, according to the judgment 
pearances, such treatment strongly | with which it is regulated. In early 
recommends itself, because its results | life the skin is the seat of free and 
are palpable to sense, and one has the | often copious perspiration, which al- 
consciousness of having “ done some- | ways soils it to a greater or less ex- 
thing” to arrest the disease. But, as | tent, and, consequently, a frequent 
- remarked by Hufeland, this “some- | change and regular airing of the dress 
thing” is not always the right thing, | which covers it, is as essential to clean- 
and “the alimentary canal was cer- | liness and health asthe use of ablution 
tainly never intended by Nature to be | and bathing. As the functions of the 
the only arena on which health and | skin are easily repressed by any thing 
disease were to maintain their deadly | approaching to a chill, the dress ought 
strife. The stomach has a more in- | to be such as to. afford adequate pro- 
portant and more noble purpose. It | tection against both heat and cold, It 
ought to be the source of nutrition and | ought to be in material as light, and 
assimilation, the ground-work ofrestor- | in construction as free from tightness 
ation and health,” and not the mere re- | or restraint, as it can possibly be 
ceptacle of drugs and remedies often | made. In this country, fashion and 
meant for other organs. Following | vanity are often consulted in prefer- 
out this principle, Hufeland declares, | ence to reason and experience, and 
and with perfect truth, that if due at- | many children are thus sacrificed who 
tention be paid to the health of the | might have been reared with ease un- 
skin in infancy by the use of the bath | der better management. In winter, 
and strict attention to cleanliness and | soft flannel should be wern next the 
change of dress, medicine of any kind | skin, if the child be at all delicate or 
will be much Tess necessary for either | shew any difficulty in maintaining its 
the stomach or bowels than it is now | own warmth. In summer, and in the 
conceived to be, and the digestive or- | case of robust children, it is less neces- 
gans will be found to execute their na- | sary, and sometimes even oppressive. 
taral functions with much more com- | The rule to be followed is, to adopt 
fort and satisfaction, than when re-! the material which ensures sufficient 
quired to digest irritating purgatives | warmth without going to either ex- 
and other drugs as well as food. In | treme. This may be easily determined 
his own family he experienced this | by a little attention to the feeling and 
truth in a remarkable degree, and | comfort of the child. In many con- 
without being obliged to give a dose | stitutions, soft warm cotton is prefer- 
even once in. six months, brought up | able to flannel; but when the skin ap- 


able auxiliary in the treatment of dis- | all his children in perfect health. 
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pears dry, rough, and of a bluish-white 
colour, this is a clear indication of its 
insufficient action, and flannel ought 
at once to be adopted. 

In towns where children cannot en- 
joy active play in the open air, and 
also in families where a child is with- 
out companions of its own age to give 
a healthful stimulus to mind and body, 
the circulation is often so languid, and 
the surface so dry and cold, as to ren- 
der the use of flannel indispensable for 
the preservation of health. On the 
other hand, when free indulgence in 
active sports is secured, and the child 
is well constituted, the circulation in 
the skin goes on s0 actively that flan- 
nel may prove injurious by exciting 
too much perspiration. A judicious 
mother will have little difficulty in 
deciding from experience which is 
really the best in the individual case. 

A fear of inducing relaxation by ex- 
cessive wrapping up, has led many pa- 
rents to the opposite extreme of cloth- 
ing their children in a most imperfect 
and injurious manner. In alluding to 
this fact, and to the feeble power of 
resisting cold in infancy, Dr Maunsell 
very forcibly expresses the wish that 
he could “ adequately depict one of 
those miserable victims of parental va- 
nity, whose appearance in our streets 
will sometimes, upon a March or No- 
vember day, strike cold into our hearts, 
The cap and feathers set upon, not co- 
vering, the child’s head, and probably 
of a colour and richness contrasting 
mournfully with blue ears, sharpened 
nose, and shrunken cheeks, in which 
cold has assumed the features of star- 
vation,—the short kilt and Highland 
hose, exposing between them cracked 
and shivering knees,—altogether re- 
quire for their description more gra- 
phic power than we presume to lay 
claim to.”* I have known families to 
which this description applied with 
almost literal accuracy. In two natu- 
rally delicate children, exposure of this 
very kind was followed towards the 
end of a severe winter by loss of power 
in the lower extremities, and greatly 
impaired health, which ultimately led 


* Maunsell and Evanson on the Manage- 
ment and Diseases of Children, p. 52. 
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to their death, ‘To the inexperienced 
mother these may seem to be very 
severe results to spring from such 
a cause as want of proper clothing, 
but careful observers are aware that 
even in mature age similar conse- 
quences not unfrequently ensue. In 
Dr Marshall Hall’s recently publish- 
ed Practical Observations in Medicine, 
Second Series, p. 345, we find ex- 
press testimony to the fact. ‘ Expo- 
sure to cold,” says he, “ is a far more 
frequent cause of paralysis than is ge- 
nerally supposed. Such an effect on 
the face has been designated, in com- 
mon language, @ blight..... There 
is a poor little boy, residing near me, 
of six years of age, whose limbs are 
nearly paralytic, in consequence of a 
long and most criminal exposure to 
cold by a nurse.” In other instances, 
enlarged glands, imperfect nutrition, 
and unequivocal symptoms of scrofula 
are its results; and there can be little 
doubt that insufficient clothing is an ac- 
tive predisposing cause in the produc- 
tion of tubercular disease. Hven in the 
temperate climate of Madeira, the win- 
ter of which is scarcely, if at all, colder 
than our average summers, the preju- 
dicial effects of defective clothing in 
infancy are everywhere visible to the 
experienced and reflecting observer. 
During the winters of 1842-3 and 
1843-4, which I passed in that island, 
I was struck with the pale, bloated, 
and unhealthy aspect of many of the 
poorer children, and on inquiry was 
informed, that the mortality among 
them was very high. In the coldest 
weather, when the thermometer ranges 
between 50° and 60°, but when the 
sensation of cold is much greater than 
we are accustomed to associate with 
the same thermometrical indications, 
it is common to see miserable-looking, 
ill-nourished infants exposed to the 
open air, or playing in the streets with 
only a shirt for their whole clothing, 
and evidently suffering from the cold. 
Many have, during the first years of life, 
nothing more than a thin cotton frock 
over a short dirty shirt. One of the 
most singular exhibitions of this kind 
I ever saw, was that of a young child 
under two years of age, whose dress 
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consisted of a lady’s old straw bonnet 
almost in tatters, a very short and very 
dirty shirt, and a pair of old soft white 
leather boots, which hung aboutits legs, 
and which had been intended for a boy 
of ten. The child spent the greater 
part of several forenoons, in rather 
cold weather, playing in front of the 
Cathedral with some companions, only 
a very little better clad than itself, and 
seemed as perfectly at home in its novel 
costume as if dressed for a promenade 
in St James’s Park. Deriving: little 
warmth from its dress, it sought what 
it required in exercise, and accordingly 
ran up and down with a most ludicrous 
combination of activity and noncha- 
lance. As it seemed to be better fed 
than its companions, it exhibited fewer 
indications of injury to health than 
they did; but it had not escaped the 
tumidity of the abdomen and the flabby 
softness of the limbs which character- 
ize so many of the poorer children of 
Madeira, and which are often the fore- 
runners of tubercular disease in our 
own country. In Madeira, however, 
the bad effects of defective clothing 
during the winter season are aggra- 
vated by the want of wholesome food, 
and by the bad ventilation, darkness, 
and humidity of the wretched huts in 
which the peasantry live. 

In this country, a considerable im- 
provement in the dress of children has 
taken place within the last two or three 
years. Long warm worsted gaiters 
now envelope knees and limbs formerly 
blue and pinched from exposure to the 
winter blast or biting frost, and, as a 
consequence, the contracted features 
and concentrated expression of discom- 
fort so characteristic of starvation from 
cold, have given way to an easy-minded 
and expansive independence of man- 
ner, betokening a mind ready to look 
around and sympathize with either fun 
or frolic, and no longer afraid of being 
shivered like an icicle, should a fall 
happen to ensue. 

In all circumstances, then, the dress 
of the young ought to be sufficient to 
protect them from every abiding sen- 
sation of cold or chill however slight, 
but not sufficient to overheat them or 
render exercise unpleasant. It ought 
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to be light in material and easy in 
construction, so as to admit of the ut- 
most freedom of motion and attitude. 
It ought also to cover equally, but not 
heavily, the upper part of the chest 
and arms, especially in winter. Many 
delicate children suffer severely from 
the common custom of leaving the chest 
and shoulders almost uncovered when 
within doors, and heaping on warm 
clothing when going out. The risks 
of both extremes are thus encountered, 
and great susceptibility of cold is esta- 
blished where it might easily have been 
prevented. 

Imprudent exposure in the nursery 
or out of doors is another common 
source of disease in the second year, 
against which provision may generally 
be made. Within doors, draughts of 
air and the damp of a recently-washed 
floor are the most frequent exciting 
causes of this description, and in deli- 
cate children often give rise to inflame 
matory affections of the windpipe, 
chest, or bowels. Out of doors, injury 
is sometimes inflicted, especially in — 
cold or damp weather, by allowing the 
child to remain inactive or lie down 
on the ground or on the grass while 
the nurse is talking, or sitting down 
to read or work, instead of occupying 
herself with her proper charge. Play- 
ful activity is the proper remedy for 
this evil. 

But while advocating adequate pro- 
tection by clothing against an abiding 
Jeeling of cold, I am very far from re- 
commending that children should be 
brought up under a regulated unifor- 
mity of temperature. On the con- 
trary, I believe too great uniformity 
to be almost as injurious to healthy 
children, and, indeed, to adults also, 
as sudden exposure to extremes of heat 
and cold. Under excessive uniformity, 
whether of temperature, diet, employ- 
ment, or exercise, the system loses the 
cheerful spring which is the surest 
sign and best blessing of sound health, 
and becomes a prey to trifling influ- 
ences which would otherwise have been 
resisted, not only with ease, but with 
delight. We have a familiar example 
of this in the great susceptibility of 
cold induced by a few weeks’ confine- 
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ment to the house—the chief feature 
of which is the uniformity of external 
stimulus which it involves. We have 
examples of the same high morbid sus- 
ceptibility induced by almost absolute 
uniformity in such climates as that of 
Ceylon, where the temperature scarcely 
varies by night or by day the whole 
year round. We have familiar ex- 
amples of it also in the amount of 
illness which often accompanies and 
follows a long track of settled and 
uniform weather, as contrasted with 
the favourable state of public health 
in seasons of frequent change within 
moderate limits,—facts amply sub- 
stantiated by the Registrar-General’s 
Reports to Parliament. Variety of 
stimulus, in short, seems to be almost 
a law of our being, and if the variety 
be not carried to extremes, it proves 
eminently conducive to health of both 
mind and body. Accordingly I would 
not be in the least alarmed for the 
safety of even a delicate child, were it 
to escape and take a scamper in the 
open air ona cold day, without hat, 
cap, or greatcoat, or from any similar 
temporary exposure, accompanied by 
activity. It is not such occurrences 
which cause illness half so frequently 
as continued exposure to the draught of 
a window, or in a@ state of inactivity, 
with, at the same time, insufficient 
-clothing. I had anopportunity of re- 
marking the difference of effect from 
the two kinds of weather during the 
two winters I spent in Madeira, The 
‘winter of 1842-3 was rather blowy and 
- changeable,and was considered as upon 
the whole colder and more unsettled 
than usual. But the changes, although 
frequent, were never great, so that at 
mid-day, the extreme difference of tems 
perature did not exceed 10° in the 
“course of as many days. The winter 
<of 1843-4 was, on the contrary, very 
wniform, calm and sunny for several 
months, but with the natives, as well 
as with the English visitor, the former 
proved much the more healthy of the 
two,—a result which a good deal of in- 
quiry. induced me to ascribe chiefly to 
the unusual susceptibility caused by 
this very uniformity. That this conclu- 
sion was not erroneous, séems to be con- 


firmed by the very unusual mortality 
which has attended perhaps the most 
uniform summer in point of heat and 
weather which has been witnessed in 
England for many years, viz. that of 
1846,—a summer which, notwithstand- 
ing its beauty, gave rise to a doubled 
mortality in most of the larger towns 
of England. Provided extremes of heat 
and cold, and continued inactivity be 
duly guarded against, we need not, 
then, be over-anxious to restrain the 
movements of the young either in the 
house or out of doors. Something may 
be safely left to their own feelings of 
comfort and enjoyment. If judiciously 
clothed, and in their usual health, any 
momentary exposure they may incur 
in the course of playful amusement, 
will act more as a tonic air-bath than 
as @ cause of illness. 

Sufficient exercise and pure air are in- 
dispensable conditions of health dur- 
ing the second year, and, as already 
mentioned, both conduce greatly to the 
safety of the child during the irrita- 
tion of teething. In fine weather, the 
child cannot be too much in the open 
air, exercising his muscles in his own 
way and at his own pleasure. If very 
young and unable to walk, he may be 
laid down on the grass with a few toys 
around him, and allowed free scope 
with them. If the grass is not per- 
fectly dry, a shawl or a piece of wa- 
terproof cloth should be spread over 
it. In the nursery, the child may be 
placed on a carpet for the same pur- 
pose. By self-exercise of this descrip- 
tion, he will not only amuse himself 
better, but develop his muscular 
strength, and acquire the power of 
standing and walking sooner and more 
securely than if attempted to be taught 
exclusively by another. Premature at- 
tempts at walking by the aid of an at- 
tendant ought to be strictly forbidden. 
When the child feels himself able for 
it, he will lose no time in exercising 
his powers; and it is better that he 
should gain strength by crawling for a 
week or two longer on all fours, than 
that his limbs or spine should become 
bent by premature exertion. Injudi< 
cious parents often consult their own 
vanity and pleasure much moré than 
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the child’s happiness, by exciting him 
to the utmost to attempt to walk be- 
fore the organism is sufficiently ma- 
tured for the purpose; and I cannot 
help repeating, that it would be well 
for them to ascertain clearly whether 
their impelling motive in doing so is 
not simply their own amusement, before 
they act upon it. . If they were to ex- 
amine themselves conscientiously, the 
child would, I think, frequently escape, 
where at present it is sure to suffer. 
While active exercise, especially in 
play with companions, is thus of great 
importance in early as well as later 
childhood, continued exposure to the 
pure external air for many hours a-day 
ought also to be regarded as almost a, 
necessary of life. In general, at least in 
towns, the young are far toomuch shut 
up, and spend far too little time in the 
open air. During the first year, when 
an infant requires a long sleep in the 
middle of the day, there may be a good 
reason for bringing it home early. But 
as soon as it is old enough to dispense 
with the midday sleep, it can scarcely 
be kept out too much in mild weather, 
or even in moderately cold weather, if 
it be sufficiently clothed. Dr Donné 
is quite eloquent on this subject in his 
late work,* and insists that every other 
domestic arrangement should be made 
to give way to the duty of having the 
young constantly in the open air, not 
in the confined atmosphere of narrow 
and dirty streets, but of gardens, parks, 
and country roads, For some years 
past, Dr Donné has enforced this prac- 
tice very extensively in Paris, even in 
the winter season, and in the manage- 
ment of his own children has acted 
upon the same principle with great 
success. For the sensitive children of 
nervous and excitable parents, no se- 
dative or tonic is so effectual or safe 
as constant exposure to the open air, 
provided adequate protection be in- 
sured against bodily inactivity, and 
rain, and extremes of heat and cold. 
in summer, therefore, the child ought 
to be taken out early in the day, 
even before breakfast, if the weather 


* Donné stit Pallaitement, &¢. des enfans 
notveau-nés. Paris, 1846. 
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be warm, and kept out as long as 
possible, In winter, the early part 
of the day ought never to be lost, 
as at that season the continuance of 
favourable weather for two or three 


hours together can never be relied 


upon, and the young soon suffer if they 
are shut up even for a day or two. In 
alluding to his own experience, Dr 
Donné says, “ If the conduct I have 
adopted towards my own children can 
impart authority to my words and in- 
spire confidence in my precepts, I may 
say that there is not-one of these re- 
commendations which I have not strict- 
ly followed for them, with the most 
gratifying results. They literally pass 
their lives in the open air in almost 
all weathers, undeterred by any trifling 
ailments ; and this regimen has become 
so much a matter of necessity and en- 
joyment for them, that it is difficult to 
keep them at home, even in very se- 
vere weather. But they did not ac- 
quire this habit without reluctance. 
At first it was sometimes necessary to 
oblige them to quit their games and 
comfortably-warm rooms to go out and 
face a frosty day. One of them, who 
was very sensitive to cold, was with 
difficulty brought into proper training 
in this. respect. It was necessary to 
proceed very gradually in accustoming 
him to the cold in winter. But hav- 
ing once begun, a month’s persever- 
ance and care sufficed to render him 
indifferent to a frost of several de- 
grees.” (P. 238.) 

Although entirely concurring with 
Dr Donné in the importance he at- 
taches to continued exposure to the 
open air as a means of fortifying the 
infant constitution, I would again cau- 
tion parents against running to ex- 
tremes, and sending out their children 
without adequate protection, or when 
really unseasonable weather, or éxist- 
ing indisposition would indicate the 
propriety of keeping them at home. 
As long as a child retains its natural 
warmth, either from exercise or ¢loth- 
ing, it may be regarded as safe under 
almost any exposure; but if, from in- 
activity or deficient clothing, it be- 
comes permanently chilled or even cool, 
it will almost certainly suffer, In this, 
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as in other things, reason must be taken 
as our guide, as it alone can insure our 
safety. 

The due regulation of sleep is an- 
other important consideration in early 
infancy, and as such has been discussed 
at some length in a preceding chapter. 
Here, however, it remains for me to 
enforce the propriety of weaning the 
child from sleep during the day, as 
soon as he shall have become sufficiently 
developed and vigorous to bear the 
change. This generally happens about 
or soon after two years of age, and in 
winter there is an additional reason 
for breaking off the habit whenever 
it can be done safely, because the mid- 
day sleep consumes the very best part 
of the day for the enjoyment of the 
open air, and deprives the child of a 
large portion of the little sunshine and 
air obtainable at that season of the year, 

Some children require a daily sleep 
for a few months longer than others, 
but in yielding to their desire for it, 
we must be careful not to allow the 
mere force of habit or convenience to 
the nurse to prolong the indulgence 
beyond the period at which it is really 
beneficial. When the child is asleep 
the mother or nurse is left at liberty, 
and this of itself furnishes a tempta- 
tion to continue the practice too long. 
The mere force of habit also makes 
a child so uncomfortable at first when 
deprived of sleep at its accustomed 
time, that many parents naturally 
enough infer that it must suffer if. 
the indulgence be refused; but when 
it is really time to break off the ha- 
bit, perseverance for a few days, 
and sending the child an hour earlier 
to bed in the evening, seldom fail to 
produce a perfect tranquillity, and 
even increased comfort and strength. 
When the change is made judiciously, 
the appetite and digestion improve, 
and the sensibility so remarkable in 
delicate children becomes diminished, 
Dr Donné indeed remarks, that child- 
ren who do not sleep in the forenoon 
are generally more robust and firm on 
their legs, as well as more active, than 
children of the same age accustomed 
to the indulgence. He adds, that he 
has frequently put an end to it in 


children of fifteen months old, and 
that although they seemed for the first 
ten days almost overwhelmed with 
sleep before the evening arrived, and 
were almost too drowsy to take their 
supper, they not only did not suffer, 
but soon acquired fresh vigour and in- 
creased development of body. <As a 
general rule, however, this is much too 
early. ~ 

During the first year or two, quiet 
should be observed in the nursery dur- 
ing the hours of sleep; but after that 
age, it is of less consequence, unless 
when a child is ill, and then all noise, 
and more especially talking or whis- 
pering, ought to be strictly prohi- 
bited, as when it does not altogether 
prevent sleep, it tends to render it dis- 
turbed and unrefreshing. 

There is another custom connected 
with this part of the management of 
infants, which cannot be too soon given 
up after the first few weeks are over. 
I allude to the practice of hushing the 
infant to sleep in the nurse’s arms or 
on her knee, before it is placed in its 
cradle or bed. When a child is fret- 
ful or excited, it may be put to sleep 
perhaps a few minutes sooner by this 
practice; but the advantage is pur- 
chased at a much greater cost than it 
is worth, and is often the first step to 
the ruin not only of its own but of its 
parent’s health and comfort. Once Jet 
the habit be established, that the child 
is not to go to sleep except on its mo- 
ther’s knee, and every time it awakes in 
the night or in the day, it will compel 
her to get up, no matter at what cost, 
and hush it to sleep again; and per- 
haps in the very act of laying it in its 
cradle it once more awakes, and the 
whole process of crying and hushing 
must be gone over again, and a simi- 
lar risk once more incurred. After 
all, the sleep thus induced is not so 
sound and refreshing as that which 
speedily ensues when a child is laid 
quietly in its bed, and resigned to 
the influence of its natural wants. 
The infant is thus converted into an 
uneasy and restless tyrant, and the 
mother or nurse into his almost sleep- 
less slave, and all for no good purpose 
or enjoyment whatever, even to himself. 
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Injurious, however, as this practice 
unquestionably is, it is one of the most 
difficult for an over-anxious mother to 
discontinue. When once accustomed 
to it, the child necessarily remains 
sleepless, and cries for a short time 
when it is first broken off; and few 
mothers are able to resist the apparent 
cry of distress thus sounded in their 
ears, even when reason forbids them 
to fly to his assistance. The fear of 
irritating the child, and bringing on 
convulsions by continued crying, too 
often overpowers all other consider- 
ations; and yet the change, when 
firmly carried out, is much more easily 
accomplished than many would expect, 
and with a little management and pa- 
tience, is not only wholly unattended 
with risk, but followed so soon by the 
best results, as to convince even the 
most sensitive of its propriety. 

On the sound principle that example 


is more impressive than precept, Dr . 


Donné gives an instructive history of 
a reform of this kind in one of his own 
children, who was under the care of 
an old nurse, in whom, from previous 
experience, he had placed great con- 
fidence. “ The old woman considered 
it right to hush the child to sleep in 
her arms before putting it to bed, and 
every time it awoke during the night, 
she took it in her arms, walked with 
it, and dandled it till it again fell 
asleep. The same circumstance oc- 
curred again and again; and, as al- 
ways happens in such cases, the scene 
ended in the almost constant wakeful- 
ness of the child, which passed the 
greater part of the night in alterna- 
tions of sleeping and waking, being 
taken up and laid down; and at last 
never sleeping except when in the 
nurse’s arms, or on her knees. This 
went on till the age of six months.” 

«< A reform became urgent, and it 
was effected as follows. I caused the 
infant to be placed wide awake in its 
cradle at its usual hour of going to 
sleep. It fell into a great rage, cried 
loudly, wept and kicked, shewing every 
symptom of despair; its body was 
covered with perspiration, and its face 
was literally wet with it.” 

“JT remained near the bed; gra- 


dually it became calm, and seemed to 
resign itself to its fate, but fully an 
hour elapsed before it fell asleep. The 
first night was already better and the 
infant less exacting.” 

“ Next evening the same proceed- 
ing, the same cries, and the same suf- 
fering, but in half-an-hour all was 
over, and the child fast asleep. The 
third evening a quarter of an hour 
ended the struggle, and it was never 
resumed, From that day the child 
never made the slightest difficulty when 
put to bed awake, and calm, deep, and 
regular sleep almost instantly followed, 
and lasted the whole night.” 

“If there are children of a rebel- 
lious and indomitable nature who con- 
stitute an exception to the rule, they 
are certainly very rare ; and it is more 
than probable that their existence is 
only in proportion to the weakness 
against which they fight.” (P. 210.) 

The occurrence of measles, hooping- 
cough, and other infantile diseases, is 
another source of great mortality in 
the second year, which requires the 
serious consideration of parents. I 
have no intention to say any thing in 
this place regarding the medical treat- 
ment of these diseases, because that 
ought never to be conducted by the 
parent or nurse. I refer to it merely 
to add, that the previous good or bad 
management of the child has an im- 
portant influence on the progress and 
result of all infantile diseases. Hven 
in the worst epidemics, a large propor- 
tion of the children are restored to 
health ; and experience proves beyond 
a doubt that the recoveries occur chiefs 
ly among those who are rationally 
treated and favourably situated as to 
external circumstances. So that, from 
whatever point of view we regard the 
subject, every thing tends to demon- 
strate the paramount influence-of the 
ordinary management. 

Domestic mismanagement during 
illness is another not uncommon cause 
of death in infancy, on which it may 
be requisite to make a few remarks; 
and it shews itself in a variety of forms, 
according to the natural dispositions 
and external circumstances of the pa- 
rents. Many mothers are continually 
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administering medicines of one kind 
or another, and thereby derange in- 
stead of promoting the healthy opera- 
tion of the infant system. Instead of 
looking upon the animal economy as a 
mechanism constituted to work well 
under certain conditions, and having, 
in virtue of that constitution, a natur- 
al tendency to rectify any temporary 
aberrations under which it may suffer, 
provided the requisite conditions of 
action be fulfilled, they seem to regard 
it as a machine acting upon no fixed 


principles, and requiring now and then | 
to be driven by some foreign impulse | 


in the shape of medicine. Under this 
impression, they are ever on the watch 
to see what they can do to keep it 
moving; and, altogether distrustful of 
the sufficiency of the Creator’s arrange- 
ments, they no sooner observe a symp- 
tom than they are ready with a remedy, 
Such persons never stop for a moment 
to inquire what the cause is, whether 
it has been or can be removed, or 
whether its removal will not of itself 
be sufficient to restore health. They 
jump at once to the fact that disease 
is there, and to a remedy for that fact. 
If the child is convulsed, they do not in- 
quire whether the convulsions proceed 
from teething, indigestion, or worms, 
but forthwith administer a remedy to 
check the convulsions; and very pro- 
bably the one used is inapplicable to 
the individual case, and both the dis- 
ease and the cause being, in conse- 
quence, left in full operation instead 
of being removed, the danger is in- 
creased. 

This is noimaginary picture, but one 
of too frequent occurrence. Viewing 
disease as an entity lodged in the sys- 
tem, the uninformed and anxious pa- 
rent hastens to expel it, and in so doing 
often perils the life of her child. When 
the truth comes to be more generally 
known, that disease is not an abstract 
entity, but an aberration from the na- 
tural state of an organ or function, 
proceeding from some active cause, and 
not to be removed till the diseased or- 
gan is again placed under the condi- 
tions essential to its healthy action, 
more attention will be paid to seeking 
the co-operation of Nature in our cura- 


tive treatment, and much less mischief 
be done by rash attempts to expel the 
disease by force. The physician, when 
in his right position, is the “ servant 
and interpreter” of Nature, and not her 
ruler or opponent; and the same prin- 
ciple ought to apply with double force 
to the mother. Accordingly, I have 
no hesitation in expressing my convic- 
tion, that a child can encounter few 
greater dangers than that of being sub- 
jected to the vigorous discipline of a 
medicine-giving mother or nurse; and 
wherever a mother of a family is ob- 
served to be ready with the use of ca- 
lomel, cordials, anodynes, and other 
active drugs, the chances are, that one- 
half of her children will be found to 
have passed to a better world. 

Of this truth, Dr Merriman mentions 
one or two instructive examples. A 
woman living near Fitzroy Square, 
thinking her child not quite well, gave 
it a dose of Godfrey’s cordial. Ina 
very short time, the child fell into 
convulsions and died. In less than a 
month afterwards, the child of another 
woman in the same house complained 
of disordered bowels. The first woman, 
not suspecting that the cordial had any 
share in her own child’s death, per- 
suaded her friend to give it to her child. 
A dose was accordingly given from the 
same bottle, convulsions speedily en- 
sued, and it also died.* 

I have already alluded to a Parlia- 
mentary return of the deaths from poi- 
son in England in 1837-38, as shew- 
ing the recklessness with which the 
most powerful medicines are given to 
children, In that return, we found a 
total of seventy-two deaths in infancy 
from laudanum and other preparations 
of opium, given either in overdose or 
by mistake for other medicines. In 
twenty infants, death was caused by oil 
of vitriol given by mistake, in four 
instances, for Godfrey’s cordial, in one 
for castor-oil, and at other times acci- 
dentally. In seven, an overdose of 
Godfrey’s cordial was the direct cause 
of death. If the returns were accu- 
rate and complete, I have no doubt that 


* Bull on the Maternal Management of 
Children, p. 111. 
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‘the number of deaths in infancy from 
the maladministration of active reme- 
dies, would be proved to be much great- 
er than the-report exhibits at present. 
Many of the cases never come under 
the notice of the coroner, and conse- 
quently altogether escape observation. 

Even when the child is under the 
care of a professional adviser, it is by 
no means safe from the risk arising 
from the exhibition of heterogeneous 
medicines. Whenever a child is se- 
riously ‘ill, there is not only great 
anxiety on the part of the mother, but 
much sympathy on the part of friends 
and neighbours, every one of whom 
has her own story of what was done 
with such another child in the same 
situation, and the great good obtained 
from such and such medicines. In 
vain the mother may urge that the 
physician has seen the patient, and al- 
ready prescribed a different course. 
Entreaties are poured in with an ear- 
nestness proportioned to the danger, 
just to try the vaunted remedy without 
telling the doctor or interrupting the 
use of his medicines, Anxious for the 
relief of her child, the mother often 
yields before her better judgment can 
come into play to prevent her, and, in 
a short time, the child perhaps suffers 
from this abuse of incompatible or dan- 
gerous remedies which aggravate the 
original disease. Those who are ac- 
customed to reflect before they act, 
would be amazed if they were to wit- 
ness the perilous follies sometimes per- 
petrated in this way, and the perfect 
self-complacency with which the anti- 
cipated results are looked for from the 
individual doses, no matter how much 
they may counteract each other. Even 
if the consequences are fatal the self- 
satisfaction is scarcely impaired, be- 
cause supported by a false conscious- 
ness that they have done every thing 
which could be done to avert the catas- 
trophe. It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that conduct of this descrip- 
tion is to be met with only among the 
uneducated poor. Even the middle 
and higher classes are as yet little edu- 
cated on the subject of the human con- 
stitution; and although, from greater 
general enlightenment, they act more 
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habitually under the direction of a 
qualified professional adviser, still, 
even among them, not a few instances 
oceur in which the child falls a sacri- 
fice to the multiplicity of counsellors 
and remedies.* 

The system of concealment from the 
family physician, into which the adop- 
tion of “ every body’s” advice is so ° 
apt to lead, is itself an evil of the 
first magnitude. By inducing him to 
ascribe effects to wrong causes, it ne- 
cessarily tends to mislead his judg- 
ment, and may thus render him also 
unwittingly an instrument of mischief. 
The maternal anxiety which lies at the 
root of the error is highly natural, aud 
every sensible practitioner will make 
allowance for its impulses, even where 
they are ill-directed and annoying to 
himself. But the fair and proper way 
for the mother is, not to act upon the 
suggestions of others without the know- 
ledge of the medical attendant, but to 
state simply, and in an honest spirit, 
that certain suggestions have been 
made, and inquire whether they meet 
with his approbation or not. If they 
do, they will then be adapted by him 
to the necessities and peculiarities of 
the individual case, and the different 
parts of the treatment be carried on 
consistently and safely. If, on the 
contrary, they do not, the physician 
will have an opportunity of assigning 


* While the first edition of this work was 
in the press, a case occurred, which I subjoin 
merely as an example of what is happening 
almost every day, and which shews the ne- 
cessity for increased caution in the use of 
drugs, Itisentitled ‘“‘ DEATH OF AN INFANT 
rrom Narcorics,” and is as follows: “On 
Tuesday an inquest was held before Mr Car- 
ter,on view of the body of Emma Piper, aged 
fourmonths. From the evidence it appeared 
that the mother of the deceased has been 
for some time confined to her bed, and had 
a nurse to attend her. Some extract of pop- 
pies was given to the mother to procure 
sleep, and on the following mornin the 
nurse gave the child a little peppermint in 
the same cup without having previously 
washed it out. Mr Yeldam, surgeon, of 
Blackfriars’ Road, promptly attended, but 
the little sufferer got worse, and expired at 
nine the following morning. Verdict, ‘That 
the deceased died from congestion of the 
brain, produced by the accidental admini- 
stration of extract of poppies and pepper- 
mint? The coroner, at the request of the 
jury, severely reprimanded the nurse for 
her careless conduct..—New Court Gazette, 
llth April 1840. 
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a reason for his disapproval, and of 
pointing out the greater fitness of the 
means already employed; and if the 
parent shall not be satisfied with this 
explanation, but still insist on the sug- 
gestion being tried, he can then either 
decline further responsibility, or take 
care that the trial be made with as 
much safety and prospect of advantage 
as possible. 

So far from blaming the parents for 
calling the attention of the physician 
to any reasonable suggestion made by 
another, J am aware that even the 
most experienced may occasionally de- 
rive advantage from a hint thus thrown 
out by a casual observer. Something 
may escape notice during the shortness 
of a professional visit which may be 
easily remarked at another time by a 
less skilful person, and which may 
render necessary some modification of 
treatment not previously thought of. 
In like manner, useful practical sug- 
gestions may be thrown out, by which 
any professional man may profit with- 
out reproach to his own skill. At 
times, the most obvious indications are 
unaccountably overlooked, and that, 
too, when the mind is most intent 
upon their observation, just as a person 
whose gaze is fixed upon a coming 
danger may, without any impeach- 
ment of his sense, overlook the stone 
at his foot which brings him unexpect- 
edly to the ground. All, therefore, 
that I contend for is, that the physi- 
cian in charge of the child should be 
consulted before any remedies unau- 
thorized by him are tried; and that, 
where any are given against his ad- 
vice, he should not be kept in igno- 
rance of the fact, but be left to decide 
whether to give up the charge altoge- 
ther, or to administer them in the only 
way which can be either beneficial to 
the patient or satisfactory to himself. 

When a child becomes seriously in- 
disposed, it should, when practicable, 
be at once removed to a quiet well- 
aired room, away from the noise and 
bustle of the nursery. By this means, 
the other children will be more likely 
to escape if the disease should prove 
to be infectious, and the child itself 
be benefited by the change. The na- 
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tural excitability of the infant consti- 
tution being always kept in view, it is 
obvious that the sick-room ought never 
to be made the rendezvous of anxious 
friends or officious neighbours, and 
that nothing should be allowed in it 
which can disturb its quiet or impair 
the salubrity of the air. Nothing tends 
so much to keep up feverishness, and 
excite restlessness during illness, as the 
half-suppressed but unremitting talk- 
ing and whispering often indulged in 
thoughtlessly in a sick-room. Where 
the head is at all affected, and the sleep 
is easily broken, the restless excite- 
ment thus produced is apt to termi- 
nate in obstinate wakefulness, or even 
delirium. In a nursery, quiet and or- 
der ought to be particularly enforced, 
and no one should be allowed to re- 
main in it except the child and its 
nurse. Every unnecessary visitor 
serves only to vitiate the atmosphere 
and annoy the patient. Pure fresh 
air, always important, becomes doubly 
so during disease, and hence the close 
overheated atmosphere which some pa- 
rents insist upon from a morbid ap- 
prehension of cold, is often productive 
of worse effects, especially in the fe- 
brile complaints of childhood, than the 
very evil which it is sought to prevent. 
The same remark is applicable to the 
closely-drawn curtains, and enervating 
quantity of bedclothes occasionally 
heaped on the young sufferers. 

But it is in the mismanagement of 
diet during the diseases of infancy that 
the physician meets with the greatest 
obstacles to recovery; and in regard 
to which he requires to be constantly 
on his guard, not only to specify what 
he wishes to be given, but to make sure 
that his wishes are understood and com- 
plied with. Almost all the disorders 
of infancy, as might be inferred from 
the predominance of the nervous and 
vascular systems at that age, are at- 
tended with more or less of fever; and 
hence, as a general rule, a mild and 
moderate diet is required, even when 
the strength is much reduced. Sti- 
mulating or highly nutritive food, 
then, increases debility by aggravat- 
ing the febrile action; but, looking to 
the debility alone, many persons think 
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they cannot give too strong or too 
much nourishment. This is the source 
of much mischief and of the occasional 
inefficacy of the best devised and most 
appropriate treatment. But, having 
already alluded to this subject in a for- 
mer chapter, I need not now touch 
- upon it at greater length. 

Another source of infant mortality 
is delay in sending for professional as- 
sistance, in the hope that some domes- 
tic remedy will afford relief or effect a 
cure. Some of the most serious dis- 
eases of infancy begin in a very insi- 
dious manner, and can be effectually 
checked only at their outset. Where 
a child complains, therefore, without 
some obvious and removable cause to 
account for the disorder, the sooner 
advice is sent for the better; and even 
when such a cause is present, if the 
effect proves more serious or long-con- 
tinued than usual, it will be more pru- 
dent to ask for assistance than to await 
the development of disease. In like 
manner, when any natural function 
continues for some time in a disturbed 
state—as when the bowels become con- 
stipated or too open, the breathing 
hurried or irregular, the surface too 
warm or too cold, or the sleep heavy 
or broken—attention should be time- 
ously directed to the discovery and re- 
moval of the offending cause before the 
health has been allowed to suffer. If 
this plan were generally followed, 
many children would be saved who are 
now lost, and much professional at- 
tendance be avoided which is now in- 
curred to little purpose. 

There are two points which, before 
concluding, I would earnestly impress 
upon mothers. The one is, to send 
notice to the physician as early in the 
day as possible when the child is really 
ill, and not wait, as is so often done 
from a spirit of procrastination, till 
the darkness and solitude of night be- 
gin to work upon the mother’s fears, 
and then send in great haste at some 
midnight hour, when the difficulty of 
procuring the requisite means of cure 
is greatly increased, and the whole 
household is thrown into commotion. 
Timeously warned, the physician could 
easily make his visit at a more season- 
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able hour, not only with more benefit 
to the patient, but at far less expense 
of time, trouble, and anxiety to all 
parties, than by waiting till night, 
when he has perhaps returned ex- 
hausted by the labours of the day, and 
is consequently not so fit for active 
usefulness. It is true that in this way 
he might occasionally be sent for when 
there was not much need for his ser- 
vices; but, as he would thus be enabled 
to make his visit without inconveni- 
ence, he would never grudge the few 
minutes it consumed; and very cer- 
tainly mischief would, in many in- 
stances, be warded off, where help a 
few hours later would come too late to 
be of much use. 

The other point which I would 
strictly enforce is, to prevent the me- 
dical attendant ever being rendered 
an object of terror to the child for the 
purpose of quieting it, or forcing it to 
submit to disagreeable remedies or the 
ordinary restraints required during 
both health and illness. The useful- 
ness of the family physician depends, 
in no small degree, on his being on the 
very best terms with the children, and 
approached and welcomed as their 
steady friend. When he is viewed in 
this light, his presence soothes and 
tranquillizes them during illness, in- 
fluences them to take the necessary 
remedies, and not only greatly pro- 
motes recovery, but even induces them 
to submit cheerfully to painful and 
disagreeable operations. I shall never 
forget a remarkable example of this 
which I witnessed in the Hétel Dieu 
of Paris, many years ago, under the 
care of the celebrated Dupuytren. The 
patient was a child of little more than 
two years old, who required to be ope- 
rated upon for stone, from which it 
suffered at times considerable pain. 
Dupuytren’s better feelings were all 
alive for its relief, and under their 
influence he acquired extraordinary 
power over the little creature. At the 
morning visit it was ever on the watch 
for him, and never was satisfied till it ~ 
threw its arms round his neck and 


-kissed him. Whatever pain he caused 


by his examination was submitted to 
without repining, and the cry to which 
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it gave rise was almost instantly re- 
placed by the smile of gratified affec- 
tion. When the operation was decided 
upon, the child agreed to whatever 
“Papa” thought right; but became 
terrified on being brought into the 
hall which was filled with students. 
Dupuytren, however, speedily restored 
its confidence, after which it was laid 
on the table. When the operation was 
about to begin, it cried and asked for 
another kiss. During the operation it 
cried as children generally do; but the 
instant it was over, the poor child 
threw its arms round Dupuyiren’s 
neck and kissed him repeatedly, ex- 
claiming, “ mon bon papa!” in a tone 
of the purest love and affection. Con- 
trast such a scene as this with that 
which occurs in a nursery on the ap- 
proach of a practitioner who is most 
injudiciously held up by the nurse or 
mother as an object of terror to the 
child. I have often heard ignorant 
and thoughtless mothers make use of 
threats of what “ the doctor would do” 
if the child would not take medicine 
or submit to some other disagreeable 
prescription, till the very sight of him 
was sufficient to neutralize the effects 
of the best devised treatment. Hither 
“the doctor would bleed them,” or 
“put a blister on them,” or “ take 
them away with him,” or do some- 
thing equally terrible to them. The 
result of such folly is, that, when the 
child is really ill, it is thrown into 
such agitation by the approach of the 
doctor, as to render it impossible for 
him to distinguish accurately how 
much of the disturbance is due to 
fright, and how much to disease; and, 
at the same time, to raise up a power- 
ful moral obstacle to present comfort 
and future recovery. 

Occasionally, the same ready method 
of reducing the child to submission is 
resorted to by the attendants, wholly 
unknown to the parents; and my chief 
object in now directing attention to it, 
is to put the latter fully on their guard, 
that they may not only strictly prohi- 
bit all such proceedings, but take care, 
by their own watchfulness, that their 
orders be fulfilled. Neither by the 
parents nor by the attendants ought 


the medical man ever to be spoken of 
in the presence of the young but with 
kindness and respect. If he is a per- 
son in whose character and skill the 
parents repose confidence, he deserves 
this at their hands. If he is not, the 
sooner they change him for another 
the better ; but under no circumstances 
can they be justified, even in a selfish 
point of view, in converting him into 
an object of terror to those whose 
health and well-being are intrusted to 
his care. 

As remarked by Hufeland, the best 
regimen in early infancy, as at other pe- 
riods of life, is that which is founded on 
the soundest physiological principles, 
and most consistently carried out in . 
practice. By this it is not meant that 
the letter of the law is, in every in- 
stance, to be followed with a slavish ad- 
herence, which is, in truth, at variance 
with its spirit. Provided the essential 
conditions be fulfilled, the regulation 
of matters of mere form may, in most 
cases, be left to the judgment and ex- 
perience of the individual. But what- 
ever the system of management acted 
upon, it is important that consistency 
should be observed in pursuing it. A 
peasant’s child, for instance, spending 
the day with its active companions in 
continual exercise in the pure open air 
of the country, and accustomed to sleep 
at night on a hard bed, and to be only 
moderately clothed, may enjoy a morn- 
ing ablution in cold water, and eat 
with relish and digest with ease its 
coarse although wholesome food; but 
it would be absolute folly thence to 
infer, that cold bathing and a similar 
coarse diet would equally conduce to 
the welfare of a child living a life of 
comparative inaction in the warm 
rooms of a town house, and accus- 
tomed to go about warmly clothed, to 
sleep on a feather-bed, and to eat only 
the lightest food. In two such cases, 
the constitutional states, as well as the 
modes of life, are so wholly different, 
that no good results could be expected 
from an attempt to combine the celd- 
bathing and coarse diet of the one with 
the warm clothing and delicate nur- 
ture of the other. Obvious, however, 
as this difference is, it is nevertheless 
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certain, that many of the contradictory 
opinions prevalent in society on the 
subject of infant treatment have arisen 
from overlooking similar differences of 
constitution and circumstances, and 
from unintentionally attempting to 
combine parts of one system of man- 
agement with parts of another wholly 
incompatible with it. Is it wonderful 
that evil should occasionally result 
from the untoward conjunction of such 
physiological and educational incon- 
gruities ? 

The use of insufficient clothing 
during the day, combined with that of 
soft warm feather-beds, pillows, and 
blankets, during the night, is one of 
perhaps the most hurtful forms in 
which this inconsistency occasionally 
shews itself. Many of the unhappy 
children, whose cold and blue legs and 
anxious physiognomies used to excite 
public compassion during winter a 
few years ago in our streets and 
squares, lay during the night pillowed 
on down, sunk in feather-beds, and 
covered by the warmest and softest 
blankets, as if on purpose to contrast 
with the nakedness of their exposure 
during the day ; and the consequences 
were often very deplorable. In health, 
the sleep of childhood is too prompt, 
sound, and refreshing, to require such 
appliances to solicit its approach ; and 
their use serves only to relax the 
skin, and increase its susceptibility to 
cold and disease. On the nervous sys- 
tem, also, great warmth during the 
night acts not less prejudicially. It 
prematurely hastens the development, 
while it undermines the tone, of the 
mental powers and feelings, and im- 
parts to them an irritable excitability, 
which often lays the foundation for 
those attacks of convulsions and head- 
diseases which destroy many appa- 
rently promising children. At the 
same time, the precocity of mind which 
accompanies this state is so engaging, 
that it becomes difficult for the parent 
to resist the temptation to increase the 
evil, by that constant personal atten- 
tion and praise which act so power- 
fully as a stimulus to the nervous sys- 
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Except in the first months of infan- 
cy and in winter, when ample protec- 
tion against cold is certainly required, 
feather-beds and very soft pillows 
ought to give place to well-made hair 
or cotton-wool mattresses, sufficiently 
firm to afford a certain amount of re- 
sistance without allowing the body to 
sink into them; or if feather-beds be 
used, they ought to be so well stuffed 
as to present a moderate degree of 
hardness. A soft feather-bed is ex- 
actly equivalent to an excess of warm 
clothing on the side of the body im- 
mersed in it, and its bad effects are of 
the same nature, only increased by the 
application being partial instead of 
general, This fact ought to be borne 
in mind in practice, for many people 
imagine the warmth to come only from 
the coverings above them, and, in con- 
sequence, overheat the upper side of 
the body, while the under is left to suf- 
fer from positive cold. A painful il- 
lustration of this fact has been already 
mentioned as having occurred in a 
workhouse in Edinburgh some years 
ago. Most of the children suffered 
much from cold, combined with a de- 
fective supply of nourishing food. At 
first the reality of the cause was de- 
nied on the ground of a sufficiency of 
blankets being provided. But it 
turned out that many of the beds had 
no mattresses, so that not a few of the 
children had nothing whatever beneath 
them, except the sheet, a single blanket, 
and the coarse canvass bottom of the 
bed. In this way, one-half of the body 
suffered from cold while the other was 
protected. On the defect being recti- 
fied, the evil disappeared. 

As connected with this part of the 
subject, I may here advert to the com- 
mon practice of two or more children 
sleeping in one bed. For many rea- 
sons, it is desirable that this should be 
avoided. It is far more conducive to 
health that each child should sleep in 
a separate bed, a little apart from the- 
other. By this means, every child is 
made sure of breathing a more whole- 
some atmosphere than where two are 
placed together. Another obvious ad- 


tem at every period of life, and most | vantage is the smaller probability of 


of all in its earliest vears. 


partial exposure to cold from the bed- 
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clothes being inadvertently pulled 


over to one side. After the age of 
four or five years, it becomes still more 
desirable, from moral considerations, 
that every child should sleep alone, 
and it is certain that many bad habits 
have originated in the contrary prac- 
tice both in families and schools; but 
as this remark applies much more to 
a period of life not now under consi- 
deration, I shall not pursue the sub- 
ject here. 

As a general rule, the infant ought 
not to be left in bed after it is once 
thoroughly awake. It is far better to 
have it taken up and dressed, even if 
it should be afterwards necessary to 
lay it down for a time on the top of 
the bed. In infancy, as well as in 
maturity, it is relaxing and enervating 
to lie in bed when nature no longer 
requires the refreshment of sleep, and 
the mother should be on her guard 
against encouraging such a habit in 
her child, merely to suit her own tem- 
porary convenience, The sleep of a 
healthy child is so sound and refresh- 
ing, that on awaking it almost de- 
mands activity as a necessary of life; 
and the shorter the time it spends in 
bed after it awakes, the better for both 
its health and comfort. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


NATURE AND OBJECTS OF MORAL 
TRAINING IN INFANCY AND CHILD- 
TiooD. 


Having now discussed that part of 
the subject which relates to the phy- 
sical management of the infant, it only 
remains for me to offer a few practi- 
cal remarks on that not less important 
part which refers to its moral and in- 
tellectual training. 

As man exists in this world, he is 
obviously a compound being. We 
cannot conceive of him as either mind 
alone or body alone. Living as he 
does in a material world, surrounded 
by other organised beings like him- 
self, and depending for his existence 
upon material objects, he would be as 


entirely out of harmony with the rest 
of creation were his mind unprovided 
with material organs, as an organised 
body would be without a mind to en- 
lighten and direct its movements. To 
enable him, then, to fulfil the purposes 
for which he was sent into the world, 
a proper system of education must 
have a constant reference to man’s 
whole nature, and take for its chief 
aim the development of a sound mind 
in @ sound and vigorous body.: In 
whatever manner, and to whatever 
degree, physical, moral, or intellectual 
education falls short in the fulfilment 
of this aim, it ought to be held as to 
that extent defective. To restrict it, 
as is usually done, to a few—and these 
not the highest—of the intellectual fa- 
culties, to the exclusion both of the 
physical system and of the moral and 
higher intellectual powers, is at once 
to deprive ourselves of the most valu- 
able advantages which it is capable of 
conferring, and to risk the sacrifice by 
bad health of even that limited excel- 
lence which, under the present system, 
is occasionally attained. According- 
ly, not a year passes in which exam- 
ples do not occur in our Universities, 
of some highly gifted but overstrained 
mind breaking down for ever in the 
hour of its greatest promise, and for- 
feiting, when almost within its grasp, 
that prize for which it has sacrificed 
everything, and which it has perhaps 
the additional mortification of seeing 
carried off by some competitor more 
remarkable for healthy, industrious, 
and prudent mediocrity, than for either 
genius or extent of acquirements. 
Assuming, then, as the evidence am- 
ply warrants us to do, that whatever 
tends to modify the corporeal or men- 
tal constitution of man, exerts some 
permanent influence upon him for good 
or for evil, it follows, that although 
education, technically so called, is ge- 
nerally delayed till the age of five or 
six years, real education, or the influ- 
ence of surrounding circumstances, be- 
gins with the hour of his birth, and 
often lays a durable foundation for the 
future bodily and mental character, 
even before the dawn of distinct con- 
sciousness. From the moment, in- 
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deed, that the young being can express 
a want, and derive enjoyment from the 
gratification of that want; and that 
its bodily comfort is visibly increased 
or impaired by judicious or injudicious 
treatment— from that moment, al- 
though the intellect may still slumber 
in comparative inactivity, and be un- 
able to generate one well-defined idea, 
intellectual and moral education has 
begun, and whether recognised as such 
or not, will continue to impress its 
effects on the constitution so long as 
the individual continues to exist. 

If, bearing this important truth con- 
stantly in her mind, the mother be 
careful to direct her training in har- 
mony with the laws of nature, she 
will reap her reward in the continued 
improvement and happiness of the 
child. But if not, much mischief may 
be done, not only before the child can 
think or reason, but even before it can 
speak. It is a common excuse with 
over-indulgent mothers for omitting 
to correct any even glaring impro- 
priety of feeling or of conduct in a 
child, that it is still “too young to 
listen to reason,” and that it will be 
time enough to check such aberrations 
when it becomes older. This, how- 
ever, is a most mistaken policy. In 
infancy we are governed not by rea- 
son, but by the well-directed affection 
and kindness of our guardians; and to 
wait till the development of a child’s 
understanding before we commence its 
moral training, is to wait till years of 
unregulated indulgence shall have cul- 
tivated and strengthened its more self- 
ish and imperious appetites and pas- 
sions—to wait, in short, till the weed 
shall have had time to grow and to 
ripen and shed its seed, before attempt- 
ing to extirpate it from the soil which 
it has usurped. 

So entirely is the infant under the 
influence of this natural parental as- 
cendency in the early period of its ex- 
istence, that it seems almost as if in- 
stinctively conscious that its safety and 
well-being lie in its very dependence ; 
for, powerless in itself, it is ever ready 
to yield implicit and unquestioning 
obedience where it has experienced 
consistent sympathy and_ kindness. 


This is so true, that when a child ha- 
bitually disputes or rebels against the 
authority of its guardian, this is a sure 
sign that it is either suffering from 
physical discomfort, or fretted by in- 
judicious management. At that early 
age, habitual peevishness and discon- 
tent indicate the existence of a real 
grievance, and not of mere wilful per- 
versity; and whatever the evil may 
be, every means should be used for its 
removal before it shall have taken 
root, and left in the system traces 
which can never be effaced. 

As, then, the feelings, affections, 
and moral emotions come into play 
long before the intellect is sufficiently 
developed or enlightened to assume 
their direction or control, it is obvious 
that if their proper regulation by the 
parent be unduly delayed by waiting 
for the dawn of reason, the character 
and happiness of the child will remain 
in the mean time very much at the 
mercy of accident. If the circum- 
stances by which it is surrounded 
should happen to be unusually favour- 
able, comparatively little mischief may 
ensue from the absence of systematic 
moral training. But if, in addition to 
the want of proper guidance, the child 
should be exposed to the contaminat- 
ing influence of bad-tempered, selfish, 
or ill-disposed companions of its own 
age, its health and character may sus- 
tain more serious injury than years of 
subsequent care will be able to com- 
pensate. It is from the lasting im- 
pression which may thus be made on 
the infant constitution, even at a very 
early age, that the influence of the 
mother on the dispositions of the child 
is more powerful than any other single 
cause to the operation of which it is 
likely to be subjected. 


Of the errors committed in the man- 
agement of early childhood, the two 
which are perhaps the most common, 
may be said to arise from the tendency 
of-human nature to go to one extreme 
while seeking to avoid the other. The 
jirst error consists in allowing the will 
of the child to have almost unlimited 
sway, and consequently permitting the 
unregulated and unlimited indulgence 
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of every wish and desire as it rises in 
the infant mind. The second or oppo- 
site error consists in substituting the 
mother’s feelings, inclinations, and 
judgment for those of the child, and 
regulating even the minutest and most 
unimportant details by a rigidity of 
adherence to rules, which is not less at 
variance with their spirit than destruc- 
tive of the comfort and welfare of the 
child. By the former of these methods, 
selfishness is so directly and systemati- 
cally cultivated, that the child gene- 
rally becomes thoroughly “ spoiled.” 
By the second, the child finds itself so 
continually thwarted that its spirit is 
broken, and it is made to lead a life of 
fretting and wretchedness. <A third 
error, far from uncommon among 
weak-minded but over-anxious mo- 
thers, consists in asking and acting 
upon the advice of every visitor who 
happens to cross the threshold. I have 
seen examples of this kind, in which 
the most improper and contradictory 
methods of management were adopted 
at the chance recommendation of 
visitors, who were wholly unqualified 
to offer any rational advice on the 
subject, and who had even less expe- 
rience to boast of than the mothers 
who consulted them. The parent’s 
only safety, in such circumstances, is 
to be found in making herself ac- 
quainted with the nature of the in- 
fant constitution, and firmly rejecting 
every proposition which is at variance 
with the indications which it presents. 
Were the guardians of the young more 
deeply impressed with the advantages 
to be derived from assuming this stand- 
ard for their rule of action in regulat- 
ing the details of management, they 
would be more distrustful than at pre- 
sent of substituting the blind preju- 
dices of the nurse or bystanders for 
the rational warning of the experi- 
enced and enlightened physician. 

In early childhood, as well asin ma- 
turer life, spontaneous, varied, and 
harmonious activity of mind and body, 
elicited by objects calculated to rouse 
without exhausting our faculties, is 
the highest enjoyment which we can 
have; and indolent inactivity is about 
the lowest, Sprightly animation and 


| idiotic apathy thus represent the two 


extremes, the one accompanied by a 
grateful consciousness of internal hap- 
piness, and the other by a dull and 
gloomy dissatisfaction. As a natural 
consequence of this part of our mental 
constitution, the highest and purest 
enjoyment which we experience, is 
that springing from the gratified ac- 


| tivity of our highest faculties. Where- 


as, when it is chiefly the lower and 
more selfish propensities which are 
roused into action, and the higher mo- 
ral and intellectual powers are either 
left in abeyance, or perhaps actively 
outraged, the pleasure experienced is 
not only inferior in kind and in de- 
gree, but it is also greatly impaired 
by the feeling of self-accusation or 
consciousness of wrong-doing, which, 
in a well-constitated mind, never fails 


| to accompany it. 


Here, then, we have three distinct 
indications for our guidance in pro- 


| viding for the health and happiness of 


the young. The first is, that the sys- 
tem of management shall be such as to 
afford ample opportunity for the due 
and appropriate exercise of all our 
bodily and mental functions. The se- 


‘cond is, that while fulfilling this aim, 


we shall be careful not to allow the 
mental activity to be carried to such 
excess as to exhaust or weaken the fa- 
culties exercised. The third is, that 
while affording due scope for the gra- 
tification of the propensities and affec- 
tions which fit us for the domestic re- 
lations of life, we shall carefully pro- 
hibit every indulgence which is at va- 
riance with the dictates of the moral 
sentiments and intellect. 

Examined by the standard of these 
rules, the error of over-indulgence 
will be found in opposition to them 
all. It trangresses the first, because, 
while it denies sufficient scope to some 
of the higher faculties of our nature, 
it cultivates and strengthens those of 
the inferior propensities which are 
already predominant. In excitable 
children, at least, it transgresses 
the second, because the excess of ac- 
tion in one direction is not unfre- 
quently carried so far as to be followed 
by nervous exhaustion. And it trans- 
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gresses the third, because it is impos- 
sible to admit of the undue gratifica- 
tion of any of the lower feelings with- 
out disregarding the dictates of reason 
and the moral sentiments. 

Tested by the same standard, the 
error of over-regulation in even the 
minutest details, is found to be equally 
an infringement of the rules. The 
kind of happiness which we ought to 
seek for the child, is that springing 
from activity excited by the objects na- 
turally related to its individual facul- 
ties. But the inclinations, wili, and 
judgment of the mother stand in no 
such relation to the faculties of the 
child as to render it probable that the 
objects which please the former should 
necessarily be equally agreeable to the 
latter. Let us test this by the not un- 
common example of a mother attempt- 
ing to entertain a child by some means 
which she thinks very amusing, but 
which it considers as wholly uninter- 
esting if not distasteful. In such a 
case the mother obviously forgets that 
her own experience is no proof what- 
ever that the objects which please her 
perceptions are equally adapted to the 
undeveloped and feeble faculties of the 
infant; and, therefore, she ought not 
to be surprised when the latter pushes 
them aside to lay hold, in preference, 
of some toy or object in nature which 
is in her eyes remarkable only for its 
plainness or want of meaning. Such 
objects may be adapted to the state of 
the infant mind although not to hers, 
and it is by that adaptation that their 
choice ought to be determined. 

Taking the same principle for our 
guidance, we can easily understand 
why the orderly, sober, and persever- 
ing regularity which is so laudable in 
the graver employments of grown 
people, should be peculiarly distasteful 
to the more volatile and mercurial tem- 
perament and mental constitution of 
early childhood; and why, in acting up- 
on general rules, such modifications in 
their application ought always to be 
made as may be required to adapt them 
to the individual case, instead of at- 
tempting to fulfil them to the letter 
under every variety of circumstances. 
To adhere inflexibly to any rule with- 


' the cold of winter. 


out regard to existing differences, 
would be nearly as absurd as to enve- 
lope a child in flannel or furs in sum- 
mer, because warm clothing had been 
recommended and found useful during 
The child is the 
same and the clothing the same, but 
the relation of the one to the other is 
wholly changed by the altered temper- 
ature ; and hence the necessity for mo- 
difying the manner in which the rule 
is to be fulfilled, even while still ad- 
hering as closely as ever to its spirit, 


viz., providing adequate, but not ex- 


cessive protection from the weather. 
In all cases, then, adaptation to the 
wants, feelings, and nature of the in- 
fant ought to be made the guiding 
principle of our management; and, in 
accordance with this, the child ought, 
as far as possible, to be allowed a cast- 
ing vote in the choice of its own occu- 
pations and amusements, and to become 
the chief agent in the development and 
formation of its own character. So 
long as it manifests feelings, desires, 
or intellectual wants, which are in 
themselves right and proper, we can- 
not in any way contribute to its wel- 
fare and happiness so much as by al- 
lowing it due scope for their gratifica- 
tion. In this respect the lower animals 
teach us a valuable lesson. The young 
kitten gradually developes its own 
muscular powers, and peculiar instincts 
and qualities, by their free and playful 
exercise according to its own wishes 
and desires; but it does so under the 
vigilant guardianship of the parent cat, 
which, while leaving it ample liberty 
of lecomotion and amusement, is yet 
ever ready to interfere in case of dan- 
ger. If, however, the cat were to in- 
sist on prescribing to the kitten in 
what manner it should amuse itself, 
when it should begin and when leave 
off its frolics, the harmony and affec- 
tion which characterize their ordinary 
intercourse would speedily come to an 
end. Under the guidance of an in- 
stinct which supplies the place of rea- 
son, the cat allows the kitten to pursue 
its frolic in its own way; and if she 
does not always take an active share 
in it, she at least never puts a stop to 
it unless her interference is required 
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by an adequate cause. In this latter 
case it is promptly and vigorously ex- 
ercised, but never resented. The kit- 
ten feels, even when suffering from the 
infliction, that it was prompted by 
kindness, and, consequently, the dan- 
ger once over, both parties continue as 
loving as before. 

Precisely the same principle ought 
to be followed with the child. Let 1t 
be left free to feel and act according 
to its own inspirations, so long as its 
feelings and conduct are physically 
harmless and morally proper in them- 
selves, But let the parent be at all 
times watchful and ready either to 
check or to give a better direction to 
its activity when prudence and mo- 
rality require it. Improper manifes- 
tations and unreasonable demands 
ought at once to be checked with a 
kind and gentle but firm hand, and the 
child be made to feel instinctively that 
the denial, being dictated by love, is 
unalterable by entreaty; and in this 
way implicit obedience will soon be 
secured. Tothe young being, the harsh 
or vacillating exercise of mere autho- 
rity unguided by reason, and uninflu- 
enced by kindly affections, is as grat- 
ing and disagreeable and as provoca- 
tive of resistance as it is to the adult. 
But even in the earliest months of its 
existence, the infant soon learns to dis- 
tinguish and appreciate genuine and 
rational kindness, and willingly yields 
itself up to its influence, when man- 
aged with a little tact and good sense; 
and hence, in most instances, it is the 
parent rather than the child who is in 
fault, when irrational and vacillating 
over-indulgence brings forth the natu- 
ral fruit of selfishness, caprice, and 
peevishness, in those subjected to it. 

From the preceding view of the 
sources of enjoyment in infancy, it is 
obvious that the best thing we can do 
is, to afford the child all due facilities 
for the wholesome and appropriate ex- 
ercise of its various functions and fa- 
culties according to their actual state of 
development, and to encourage rather 
than supersede its efforts to entertain 
itself. It would serve no good purpose 
even if we were able, to convert the in- 
fant into a puppet moved only by our 


will. A child thus trained, and diss 
couraged from the free exercise of its 
own senses and faculties and from 
placing the slightest reliance on its own 
caution and foresight by being thus 
taught to trust to another’s prudence 
for its security and direction, may seem 
at first sight to be less wilful and more 
gently amiable than other children of 
the same age who have been more in- 
dependently brought up. But, on the 
very same principle which renders the 
premature power of walking acquired 
by the use of leading strings, more of 
anevil than a benefit, because purchased 
at the expense of that free muscular 
exercise which is the only sure source 
of muscular strength and precision, the 
advantage thus gained is more appa- 
rent than real; and in after life, espe- 
cially when the temperament is low, 
the child thus trained to act only at 
the bidding of another, will be found 
to display a feebleness and indecision 
of character in strong contrast with the 
promptitude and energy manifested by 
those who have been trained from an 
early period to think and decide for 
themselves, under the superintendence 
and correction, but not the dictation, of 
their natural guardians. 

From the difference between these 
two modes of training not being gene- 
rally understood, the young are often 
treated as if it were equally advan- 
tageous to render them the passive 
instruments of another’s feelings and 
ideas as to enable them to become the ac- 
tive agents in their own guidance by the 
direct exercise of their own faculties. 
But no reflecting person can have much 
experience in observing and directing 
the youthful mind without becoming 
fully alive to the distinction. Indeed, 
the greatest improvements effected of 
late years in scholastic education have ~ 
mainly proceeded from giving due pro- 
minence to the principle of direct ex- 
ercise to a much greater extent than 
formerly, and making the pupil the 
active instrument in the development 
of his own mind, and in the acquisi- 
tion of his own stores of knowledge; 
and it is to the extension of this prin- 
ciple to the nursery, in common with 
the school, that I am now anxious to di- 
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rect the attention of the reader. In the 
Normal Training Seminary of Glasgow, 
which has been distinguished for its 
success in forming the character as well 
as developing the intellect of its pupils, 
the practical importance of the prin- 
ciple alluded to is thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated. Hven on the 
plain dictates of common sense it seems 
natural to expect that if, from mis- 
placed and ill-judged tenderness, we 
contrive with over-watchful care to 
forestall every wish and gratify every 
feeling of the child without allowing it 
the satisfaction of actively contributing 
to its own gratification, and try atevery 
moment to draw its attention from what 
pleases itself to what we consider a bet- 
ter source of entertainment, we not 
only deprive it of the higher pleasure 
(which we prize so much) of gratifying 
its spontaneous activity according to 
its natural wants and inclinations; but 
we deprive it of every stimulus to the 
very form of mental exercise which is 
best calculated to develop and improve 
its varied powers of intellect and feel- 
ing. The instinctive readiness with 
which a child, on seeing any thing done, 
_eries out, “let me do it too,” might have 
suggested the propriety of making a 
more extensive use of the same ten- 
dency in conducting its education. 

Another evil inseparable from the 
method of doing every thing for a child 
instead of making him, to the greatest 
possible extent, the chief agent in his 
own education, even at the occasional 
cost of a little temporary suffering, is 
that, when trained to act only under 
surveillance, he becomes useless and be- 
wildered, or falls into mischief, when- 
ever the watchful eye is withdrawn, as 
sooner or later it must be. He is trained, 
in short, to regulate his conduct by the 
uncertain will and feelings of another, 
and not by a standard which is at once 
known and always accessible to him. 
In other words, he is trained to moral 
slavery, and the more perfect the disci- 
pline the more will his mind partake 
either of the feebleness consequent on 
entire subjection, or of the disappoint- 
ed and rebellious perversity which fits 
him for becoming in his turn the ty- 
rant of others. 
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In.the moral management of infancy, 
then, the great aim of the parent ought 
to be to call into due and direct acti- 
vity the various feelings, affections, 
and emotions, as well as intellectual 
powers; as it is on their well regulated 
and harmonious operation that the fu- 
ture character, usefulness, and happi- 
ness of the child will chiefly depend. 
But in fulfilling this object we ought 
carefully to cultivate the power of sed/- 
action and self-regulation, by inducing 
the infant, even from its earliest days, 
to minister, as far as possible, to the 
gratification of its own wants, instead 
of growing up wholly dependent on 
the services and forethought of others. 
It is, of course, not meant by this that 
the infant should be encouraged or 
allowed to follow every whim, whether 
right or wrong, or well or ill-timed. 
On the contrary, obedience and self- 
denial ought to be among the earliest 
of its lessons; but the requisite disci- 
pline should be enforced by insensibly 
and kindly giving a right direction to 
its impulses and desires, rather than 
by meeting them with arude negative. 
But to follow out this aim with intel- 
ligence and success, some acquaintance 
with the nature and laws of the infant 
mind will prove of the greatest advan- 
tage. In the following chapter, ac- 
cordingly, the reader will find an out 
line of the information required. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE MENTAL CONSTITUTION IN 
INFANCY. 


In early infancy, the mental consti- 
tution presents the rudiments, as if 


' were, of the same senses and moral 


and intellectual powers, which cha- 
racterise the human being in maturer 
age. The external faculties of seeing, 
hearing, taste, smell, and touch, and 
the several faculties of emotion, per- 
ception, and thought, are all essential- 
ly the same, but some of them are de- 
veloped much sooner and in a higher 
degree than others. At birth, indeed, 
I 
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the powers of sensation are the only 
ones actively manifested, and even 
they are at first very imperfect; for, 
during the first week or two, the in- 
fant seems to have no distinct con- 
sciousness of any kind, and the:shrink- 
ing which it manifests on being rough- 
ly touched, is merely the reflex action 
so well described by Dr Marshall Hall, 
as taking place through the medium 
of the spinal marrow and continuing 
in some animals long after the brain 
or seat of consciousness is destroyed. 
The light may strike upon the eye, an 
atmospherical vibration upon the ear, 
or odorous particles come in contact 
witl the nostrils, and yet no clear im- 
pression be conveyed to the infant; 
unless, indeed, the impulse be of suf- 
ficient intensity to excite pain,in which 
case it will shrink and give unequivo- 
eal indications of uneasiness, As yet 
there is only one of its'actions which 
seems to have a determinate end,— 
that of turning the mouth in search of 
the breast, and of sucking when it is 
obtained ; but even that is unattended 
by consciousness. A week or two 
later, the eye begins to follow the 
light, and sudden sounds give rise to 
a start as if of surprise. By slow de- 
grees, however, the senses become ca- 
pable of receiving and conveying dis- 
tinct impressions to the mind; but it 
is not till after the lapse of years that 
they attain their fullest vigour and ca- 
pacity. In this respect, man is re- 
markably different from many of the 
lower animals, which see and hear dis- 
tinctly from the first, and not only at 
once distinguish and pick up the grain 
or insects which are their natural food, 
but move and act with as much unerr- 
ing freedom and decision as at any 
subsequent period of their lives. 

_ When we inquire into the cause of 
this striking difference, we have no 
difficulty in finding an explanation. 
In animals which are born with the 
different senses ready to start into ac- 
tion, we invariably find the corres- 
ponding organs of sense matured and 
developed to a proportionate extent; 
whereas in man, and those animals 
whose senses are very imperfect at 
birth, the corresponding organs are 
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still immature or incomplete in struc- 
ture, and each acquires power and fa~ 
cility of action, only in proportion as 
its organ becomes developed, and. is 
duly exercised upon the objects with 
which Nature has designedly placed it 
in relation. 

From this dependence of each of the 
senses upon the constitution and con- 
dition of its own organs, two results 
necessarily follow, which should be 
kept in view in attempting to educate 
or improve them. The first is, that, 
the different senses being connected 
with different organs, one or more of 
them may be developed and capable of 
cultivation before the rest,—seeing be- 
fore hearing, for instance, or taste be- 
fore smell. The second is, that, when 
we wish to call any one of them into 
exercise, we must present to it its ap- 
propriate object or stimulus. If we 
wish to improve vision, for example, 
we must admit light and visible ob- 
jects to: the eye, in a manner adapted 
to the nature and delicacy of the or- 
gan. And in the same way with the 
ear: If we either exclude sounds alto» 
gether, or subject the ear to the im- 
pulse of loud and sudden noises: before 
its structure is matured, we may im-~ 
pair or destroy the sense of hearing; 
whereas, when we adapt the exercise of 
the organ to its structural delicacy, 
we promote its development and in- 
crease the acuteness of hearing far be- 
yond what is commonly met with in 
civilized life. The same principle ap- 
plies to the senses of smell, taste, and 
touch; and hence, by well-regulated 
systematic exercise, the senses of hear- 
ing, seeing, and smelling, acquire an 
intensity of action among some savage 
tribes, which would seem incredible if 
the facts were not authenticated be- 
yond the possibility of cavil. 

In the production of this extraordi- 
nary acuteness, the grand secret is, 
simply, that from the earliest youth 
each organ of sense is exercised sys- 
tematically, habitually, and energeti- 
cally upon its appropriate objects, till 
acuteness is gained by dint of frequent 
and attentive repetition. When a 
sound is made, the ear is acted upon 
whether we will or not. When light 
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reflected from any body strikes upon | 


the eye, vision takes place equally in- 
dependently of the will. And when the 
air is impregnated with strong per- 
fumes, smell takes: cognizance of their 
presence and qualities without any in- 
termediate volition. But when. all 
these natural sources of excitement 
are shut out from the senses, the re- 
spective organs languish and become 
feeble from want of exercise, and dif- 
ferences are passed over unnoticed, 
which, in a more cultivated state of 
the sense, would be instantly and ac- 
curately recognised. The infant, in- 
deed, acts from: an early period in al- 
most instinctive obedience to this prin- 
ciple; for it delights to exercise: its 
eyes on brilliant objects and colours, 
to train its ear to the discrimination 
of sounds by every variety of noise, 
and to educate the: sense of touch by 
feeling and handling everything with- 
in its reach; and if it does not seek 
the exercise and gratification of smell 
in the same way, it is only because the 
nose or organ of smell is still small 
and comparatively unfit for its fune- 
tions. So wholly, however, do many 
parents overlook the object and bene- 
ficial tendency of this: employment of 
the senses, that when the child makes 
a. noise in the nursery, amuses itself in 
the playful exercise of its own voice, 
or lays hold of any object to examine 
and admire it, they are apt to regard 
only the disturbance tothemselves, and 
to enforce silence and order, as if the 
child were guilty of some mischievous 
folly, instead of really performing a 
most useful and improving act of self- 
education, which requires only to be 
well directed to prove the source of 
important benefits. 

Even among thinking and educated 
men, the external senses are treated 
with very little ceremony. Valuableas 
they are, as inlets to the storehouse of 
the mind, very little regard is paid to 
theircultivation, oreven totheir preser- 
vation from injury. At birth, the eye 
is often exposed to the bright glare of 
day with as little compunction as if its 
nerves, lens, and membranes, were not 
most delicate living structures, but in- 
, struments fashioned by the hand of the 


optician, which no abuse can injure. 
The ear is, in like manner, exposed to 
loud and sudden sounds, which, in ex- 
treme:cases, go far to destroy the func- 
tion of the nerve, and induce deafness 
for life; while in no instance are any 
pains bestowed in training the sense 
to finer and finer perception, by well 
graduated exercise, according to the 
condition and development of its or- 
gans. Blindness and deafness are 
sometimes thus produced at the very 
dawn of existence, when a little know- 
ledge and prudence would not. only 
have effectually preserved the sight 
and hearing, but have improved them 
in a remarkable degree. 

The extent to which acuteness of 
perception may be brought about by 
judicious training of the senses from 
infancy upwards, may be judged of 
from the specimens which abound in 
savage life, and among some classes in 
civilized society. The savage, taught 
by early practice, can distinguish the 
tread, and track the route, of an ene- 
my or an animal, when no sound what- 
ever is perceived by the European, and 
no visible trace is revealed to his eye. 
The shepherd, in like manner, can dis- 
tinguish the individual sheep of a nu- 
merous flock, which, to an unpractised 
observer,seem to be merely fac-similes 
of each other. Irom a similar sys- 
tematic training, the senses of touch 
and: hearing become remarkably acute 
in intelligent and active-minded blind 
persons, many of whom have been 
known to acquire, by constant prac- 
tice, such a delicacy of touch, as en- 
abled them to distinguish, by its means, 
cloths of marked shades. of colour, and 
even true from false coins, in the ap- 
pearance of which there was so little 
difference as almost to defy the scru- 
tiny of an experienced eye. The ge- 
neral quickness of hearing among the 
blind, and their correct appreciation 
of the qualities of sound, have also 
been long known. 

As the senses are bestowed upon us 
for use, and are so susceptible of eulti- 
vation,and as without them man would 
be shut. ont from every source of ac- 
tive and social enjoyment, it is surely 
worth our while to devote some atten- 
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tion to their improvement and preser- 
vation in infancy, when their organs 
are still delicate, and easily modified 
by the manner in which they are ex- 
ercised. The very prevalence of short- 
sightedness among the young of the 
middle and higher classes, may be re- 
ceived as a proof that some error in 
their hygienic management exists, to 
give rise to it. Many reasons, indeed, 
concur to render it probable, that the 
constant confinement of the young 
within doors at school and at home 
has no small influence in producing 
this result. The eye, like every other 
organ, adapts itself as far as possible 
to the circumstances in which it is 
placed; and, accordingly, while that 
of the seaman or wandering Indian is 
accustomed to scan distant as well as 
near objects, and thereby becomes 
adapted by exercise for its varied du- 
ties, the eye of the boy or girl confined 
within the four walls of a house, or the 
narrow streets of a city, acts only upon 
objects at hand, and becomes unfit for 
the perception of those more distant— 
becomes, in other words, short-sighted. 
It is true that the natural constitution 
has a large share in the result; but it 
is not less true that constant exercise 
upon a near and circumscribed hori- 
zon tends greatly to aggravate the de- 
fect. 

In a work like the present it would 
be out of place to enlarge more upon 
this branch of the subject. It will be 
sufficient to remark, that, to derive be- 
nefit from the exercise of any sense, 
the strength and continuation of the 
stimulus must be duly proportioned to 
the health, maturity, and condition of 
the organ upon which it acts. If this 
be neglected, the sense will run the 
risk of being impaired or destroyed, 
at one time by the exercise or stimu- 
lus being carried to excess, and at an- 
other by its being unduly withheld. 

Coming now to the internal faculties 
of the mind, as they are sometimes 
called—namely, the powers of emotion, 
observation, and thought, which con- 
stitute the basis of moral and religious 
character—we shall find the very 
same principle to apply with scrupu- 
lous accuracy, and to afford us a valu- 


able guide in the training of the in- 
fant mind. At birth, the brain, which, 
during life, is not less essential to the 
action of the internal faculties than 
the eye, ear, nose, &c., are to the ex- 
ternal senses, is so imperfectly and 
delicately constituted as to be almost 
wholly unfit for active mental manifes- 
tation ; and, accordingly, we meet with 
none except perhaps the conscious- 
ness of bodily pain, and the desire for 
food. Beyond these, scarcely any trace 
of activity of mind can be detected ; 
and hence sleep, or the negation of 
mental action,, occupies nearly the 
whole time. The structure of the 
brain, however, being then extremely 
delicate, is very easily disordered and 
susceptible of permanent injury, 
which, as in the similar instances of 
the eye and the ear, may impair the 
efficiency of its functions to the end of 
life; or, in other words, induce per- 
manent idiocy or imbecility. 
Such is the state of the mind and 
brain for some time after birth. By 
degrees, however, traces of extended 
mental activity begin to shew them- 
selves, and the appetite for food is no 
longer the only instinct ‘which seeks 
for gratification. The infant, by its 
looks and smiles, gives indications of 
awakening consciousness long before 
it'can conceive the nature of the cause 
by which it is excited. In this way, 
it exhibits, even at a very early age, 
movements which neither sensation nor 
experience can explain, and which, as 
is happily remarked by a late acute 
and elegant writer, are in truth the 
signs of its dawning affections. “ Hven 
at the early age of six weeks, when 
the infant is still a stranger to the 
world, and perceives external objects 
so indistinctly as to make no effort 
either to obtain or avoid them, he is 
nevertheless accessible to the influence 
of human expression. Although no 
material object possesses any attrac- 
tion for him, sympathy, or the action 
of a feeling in his mind corresponding 
to the action of the same feeling in 
the mind of another, is already at 
work. A smiling air, a caressing ac- 
cent, raises a smile on his lips; pleas- 


ing emotions already animate this lit- . 
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tle being, and we who recognise their 
expression are delighted in our turn. 
Who, then, has told this infant that a 
certain expression of the features in- 
dicates tenderness for him? How 
could he, to whom his own physiog- 
nomy is unknown, imitate that of an- 
other, unless a corresponding feeling 
in his own mind impressed the same 
characters on his features? That per- 
son near his cradle is perhaps not his 
nurse ; perhaps she has only disturbed 
him, or subjected him to some unplea- 
sant operation. No matter, she has 
smiled affectionately on him ; he feels 
that he is loved, and he loves in re- 
turn.’* 

Here, then, is the true key to the 
philosophy of infancy, and to the right 
training of the infant mind. The in- 
ternal emotions, like the external 
senses, are distinct from each other, 
and independent in their action. Pre- 
sent its appropriate object to any one 
the organ of which is already suffi- 
ciently developed, and it will start in- 
to activity, just as the eye does when 
the rays of light are directed upon the 
retina. Look at an infant six months 
old, for example, and observe the ex- 
tent to which it responds to every va- 
riety of stimulus addressed to its feel- 
ings. If we wish to soothe it in a mo- 
ment of fretful disappointment, is it 
not a matter of notoriety that we suc- 
ceed by gentle fondling, and singing 
to it in a soft affectionate voice? If 
our aim is to rouse it to activity, are 
not our movements and tones at once 
changed to the lively and spirited ? 
When, inadvertently, an acrimonious 
dialogue ensues between the nurse and 
any other person in the presence of an 
infant, is it not a common occurrence 
for the child to become as uneasy as if 
the scold was directed to itself, and 
forthwith begin to cry? If, on the 
other hand, an affectionate and gentle- 
tempered mother enters a nursery, 
and, imagining the infant to be asleep, 
merely addresses the nurse in the soft 
tones characteristic of her mind, do we 
not instantly see the infant waken up, 


* L’Education Progressive ou Etude du 
Cours de la Vie, par Mme. Necker de Saus- 
sure. Paris, 1836. Voli. p. 144 ° 


and with a placid smile look around 
to solicit the notice ofits parent? Or, 
to use one more example, if a disagree- 
able, ill-tempered, coarse-looking per- 
son happens suddenly. to approach an 
infant, are not the instantaneous re- 
sults an exclamation of terror, and a 
clinging to the mother’s bosom for 
protection ? 

The bearing and importance of these 
truths would be at once perceived were 
parents acquainted with the structure 
and laws of the animal economy, and 
with the fact that the mind acts through 
the medium of bodily organs, to the 
influence of which itis subjected dur- 
ing the whole course of life. The 
mind can see, for example, only through 
the medium of the eye; and when the 
eye is injured by too strong or too weak 
a stimulus, namely, by being exposed 
to a dazzling light or kept in utter 
darkness, the mind no longer sees dis- 
tinctly. It can hear only through the 
medium of the ear; and when that 
organ is hurt, either by the impulse 
of too violent sounds, or by want of 
exercise, the mind loses the power 
of hearing or discriminating sounds. 
When the eyes and ears, on the con- 
trary, are duly and regularly exercised 
in the degree and with the attention 
which their delicacy requires, beth 
senses become acute and vigorous, and 
are ever ready at a call; because their 
organs, strengthened by exercise, be- 
come fully developed, and disposed to 
respond to their respective stimuli. 

he internal feelings and intellec- 
tual powers are in precisely the same 
situation as regards the influence of 
the bodily organism,—are each in- 
dependent in their action, and must be 
exercised according to the same rules. 
If we wish to call out and give healthy 
development to the kindly and afiec- 
tionate feelings of an infant, we must 
treat it, and every person in its pre- 
sence, with habitual kindliness and 
affection ; because these are the natu- 
ral stimulants to such feelings and 
their organs, precisely as light is to 
the eye or sound to the ear. Conse- 
quently, when we present the stimulus 
of grief, caprice, discontent, or bad 
temper, to an infant, we call up in its 
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mind not kindliness or affection, but 
the corresponding disagreeable feel- 


ings; and by the habitual exercise of: 


the portions of the brain with which 
these are connected, we strengthen 
their development, and thus run the 
risk of giving them permanence for 
life. 

We have already seen, that, in train- 
ing the external senses, each must be 
exercised upon the objects appropriate 
to the constitution imparted to it by 
the Author of our being. We cannot 
improve vision by reasoning, or by 
learning abstract rules of conduct. We 
cannot educate the ear to the nice dis- 
crimination of sounds. by mere scholas- 
tic precepts or by logical theories. We 
have no choice in the matter. We 
must either respect the dictates of In- 
finite Wisdom, and employ the eye in 
actual seeing, and the ear in actual 
listening, or we must remain contented 
with the possession of imperfect senses. 
God has assigned a distinct organ for 
the operations of each, and if that or- 
gan be injured or destroyed, no effort 
of ours will be successful in convey- 
ing to the mind the impressions which 
it alone was specially constituted to 
transmit. 

Thanks to the invaluable discovery 
of Gall, we are now in a position to 
explain why the past efforts of man- 
kind in the education of the higher 
portions of human nature—of the in- 
tellectual and moral powers—have been 
comparatively unsuccessful; and we 
are in possession of principles, by the 
judicious application of which a great 
and steady advance may speedily be 
made, and by means of which a great 
improvement has already been effected. 
By demonstrating that the various pro- 
pensities, affections, and powers of 
emotion, observation, and thought, are 
independent and distinct in their na- 
ture; that they act each through the 
medium of an appropriate portion of 
the brain, commonly called its “ or- 
gan;” that each mental faculty is, by 
its natural constitution, related to a 
different class of objects, and is prone 
to start into activity when these ob- 
jects are presented; and, lastly, that 
we can no more cultivate the emotion 


of justice or of pity than we can the 
sense of hearing or seeing, by a mere 
intellectual exposition of its propriety ; 
phrenology has thrown upon the science 
of education a flood of light which will 
not be duly appreciated for years to 
come, but for which posterity willvas- 
suredly be grateful when the benefits 
resulting from it shall be widely felt. 
To enter upon the consideration of all 
the applications which may be made 
of phrenology to the improvement of 
infant training and general education, 
would lead me far beyond the limits 
assigned to the present work. But I 
should be insensible of what I myself 
owe to its assistance were I not to ex- 
press in the strongest terms my obli- 


gations to its guidance, and to affirm, 


that, in the hands of a rational and 
well-educated parent, it is calculated 
to remove many a discouraging diffi- 
culty, and to implant in the mind a 
profound, pervading, and unshaken, 
because enlightened, reliance on the 
goodness, stability, and wisdom of the 
Divine arrangements, as the safest, 
clearest, and best which can be fol- 
lowed in the education of the young, 
as on all other occasions in which man 
is to be either influenced or improved. 

Ivam quite aware that by many pa- 
rents this statement of the aid to be 
derived from the application of phre- 
nology to the purposes of education 
will be received with suspicion and 
distrust, because it is a common but 
hurtful prejudice to consider its doc- 
trines as dangerous to-religion. To 
my mind, however, its principal re- 
commendation is, that it tends neces- 
sarily to bring us nearer to God, and 
to enforce a constant reference to the 
standard of His will as our surest rule 
of action, not only on great occasions, 
but in the daily and hourly business 
of our lives. In many instances phre- 
nology reveals the finger of God inthe 
clearest and most instructive light, 
where, but for it, His ‘teaching would 
have remained unintelligible. As an 
explanation of God’s highest work— 
the mind of man—phrenology tends to 
make religion part and parcel of our 
thoughts and feelings, and instead of 
causing us to lose sight of our Creator 
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in the obscurity of a gloomy material- 
ism, it renders His presence and power 
so palpable to reason, and almost to 
sense, that we can no longer shut our 
eyes to His manifestations even if we 
would. God himself is the source of 
truth, and if in any circumstances we 
turn a knowledge of truth to evil, we 
may rest assured that the fault is our 
own, and that we are making a wrong 
use of a thing good in itself. All truth 
being Divine, if phrenology be true, 
it also must be of Divine origin, and 
therefore good. Its truths may indeed 
be abused by ignorant or perverted 
minds, as all others are; but that cir- 
cumstance no more proves that in it- 
self it is bad or dangerous, than that 
religion is bad because its truths are 
sometimes turned to the worst pur- 
poses. 

If it be thought that in forming this 
estimate of the safety and value of 
phrenology, Iam blinded by partiality 
for a favourite study, I reply that we 
have similar and even stronger tes- 
timony, although not so openly ex- 
pressed, from men of extznsive and 
successful experience in the: moral and 
religious training of the young, and 
who concur in regarding it as calcu- 
lated ina high degree to advance the 
diffusion and increase the infiuence of 
religious truth. As one example of 
this, I may refer to Mr Stow’s excel- 
lent practical work on “On the Train- 
ing System of Education, Religious, In- 
tellectual, and Moral, as established in 
the Glasgow Normal Training Seminary. 
Siath Edition, Glasgow, 1845.” The 
seminary over which Mr Stow so long 
presided, and in which he still takes 
an active interest, is acknowledged to 
stand in the front rank of our edua- 
cational institutions, for its success, 
not only in communicating intellec- 
tual instruction, but in training its 
pupils in the principles and practice 
of religion and morality. So marked, 
indeed, has been the success of the sys- 
tem in the great requisite of the for- 
mation of character, that “ of several 
thousands of children who have at- 
tended the model schools of the Nor- 
mal Seminary, it is not known that 
any one has been accused of crime, or 


brought before a magistrate. This is 
particularly noticeable in respect of 
one of the model schools, which for 
seven years was situated in the Salt- 
market, the very centre of vice. On the 
contrary, a large number of these child- 
ren are now grown up excellent char- 
acters.” (P. 16.) Accordingly, Mr 
Stow’s school is supported with great 
zeal and energy ‘by the Free Church 
of Scotland, as the best model seminary 
jor religious and moral as well as phy- 
sical and intellectual training. In the 
same spirit, the interesting volume in 
which the principles and methods fol- 
lowed in the seminary are fully ex- 
plained, has been recognised so widely 
as a safe and able guide, that it has 
already gonethrough six large editions, 
amounting in all to upwards of 15,000 

copies. Kverywhere it has been cor- 
dially welcomed by those engaged in 
the business of education, and even by 
the sincere and conscientious adherents 
of other churches; and not only has no 
whisper been ever heard against it on 
account of any danger supposed to lurk 
in its precepts or its practice, but it 
has been ‘prized in a ‘special manner 
for the soundness and efficacy of its re- 
ligious teaching. 

Such being the admitted facts of the 
case, it will, I think, be sufficient evi- 
dence of the perfect safety of phreno- 
logy to add that the educational prin- 
ciples which Mr Stow has adopted and 
acted upon with so much success, are 
strictly phrenological, and as such are 
in perfect harmony with those incul- 
cated in the present volume. I do not 
mean by this to affirm that the parti- 
cular religious creed inculcated by Mr 
Stow is deducible from phrenology, or 
that I agree with him in every point 


‘of religious faith. My present argu- 


ment has reference exclusively to the 
best methods of training and developing 
the minds of the young entrusted to ou. 
care, and not at all to the opinions or 
ideas which ought to be taught. At 
the early age to which this book re- 
fers, itis the former alone which is of 
importance; and it is not till the fa- 
culties become more developed as years 
advance, that the relative values of 
creeds and doctrines can be understood 
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or appreciated. To these, accordingly, 
I make no reference whatever in the 
present volume; and it is due to Mr 
Stow not less than to myself, to draw 
this clear line of distinction between 
methods of training and instruction 
and the individual facts and opinions 
communicated to the youthful mind in 
the shape of general or religious know- 
ledge. It may be proper, further, to 
mention that Mr Stow himself makes 
no express reference to phrenology as 
having afforded him any assistance ; 
but it is impossible for any refiect- 
ing person who is acquainted with its 
doctrines, not to recognise its guid- 
ing spirit in almost every page, and 
it would have been equally impos- 
sible for Mr Stow himself to devise 
a system of training so consistent in 
all its component parts, and so strik- 
ingly in harmony with nature, unless 
he had extensively availed himself of 
its aid. 

Even if phrenology had done no- 
thing more than demonstrate the spe- 
cific or essential nature of the different 
affections, and moral or emotional and 
intellectual powers inherent in the hu- 
man mind, it would have rendered a 
signal service to education, by strongly 
directing attention to the consequence 
implied in it, viz., that to rouse any one 
of these powers into healthful action, 
the surest and most successful way is to 
bring it into immediate contact with 
the objects to which it is specially re- 
lated. If we wish to train the sense of 
sight to quicker perception, we employ 
the eye inthe careful and rapid scru- 
tiny of surrounding objects, of colours, 
magnitudes, and distances. If we wish 
to train the sense of hearing to the 
nicer discrimination of sounds, we exer- 
cise the ear directly in listening to and 
distinguishing them; and our success 
is proportioned to the degree in which 
we have.received from nature the en- 
dowment of the sense in question, and 
the perseverance and judgment with 
which we pursue its cultivation. 

Phrenology teaches us, that, to in- 
sure success in cultivating the moral 
and emotional as well as. intellectual 
powers of the human mind, we must 
act on a strictly similar principle, and 


exercise each of them on the objects to 
which it has a natural relation. We 
have no more right to expect improved 
action in the internal sentiment of jus- 
tice from the mere precept “ be just,” 
addressed to the intellect, than we have 
to anticipate an improvement in vision 
from the employment of the ear in dis- 
criminating sounds. To cultivate feel- 
ings of pity and devotion it is not 
enough to address the intellect by eu- 
logiums on their excellence, which can 

act only on reason. We must also di- 

rectly address the feclings themselves, by 
shewing sympathy and respect, and by 
bringing them into contact with the 

suffering which unfortunately is ever 
too abundant around us. If the natu- 
ral stimulant to the feeling be pre- 
sented, the child wiil have no choice. 
in the matter. The feeling will start 
into activity precisely as vision does 

when the eye is penetrated by rays of 
light. We cannot by an effort of the 

will cease to see or hear so long as 

light and sound reach the eye and ear; 

and neither can we prevent the inter- 

nal feeling from arising when its ob- 

ject is present. 

Of this latter truth I had a touching 
example many years ago when in Italy 
in bad health. On calling one fore- 
noon at the house of a friend which I 
was in the habit of frequenting, I felt 
seriously unwell just as I reached the 
door. My friends were not at home, 
but being ill, I walked in and lay down 
ona sofa. I had not been there more 
than five minutes when a young child 
of eighteen months old came tottering 
into the room with a mirthful smile 
on its face. On seeing me in that un- 
usual position, she at once became 
grave, and gradually approaching me 
with a fixed look of sympathy, ex- 
claimed, “ Cocore malato, cocore mala- 
to?” “Is the doctor sick, is the doc- 
tor sick?’ On my answering her in 
the affirmative, she looked at me com- 
passionately for a moment, and then 
suddenly ran away. In a moment af- 
terwards she re-entered the room with 
a slice of bread in her hand, which she 
presented to me, saying affectionately, 
“ Pane, cocore, pane ; cocore malato !” 
“ Bread, doctor, bread; the doctor is 
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sick.” On eating a little of it, she 
seemed quite delighted, and remained 
beside me till I recovered sufficiently 
to go home. This strong sympathy at 
so early an age struck me forcibly at 
the time, and it does so still, at the 
distance of twenty-six years, as a very 
beautiful example of the ready re- 
sponse of the moral emotions on the 
sudden presentment of their stimulus. 
At an age when reason could scarcely 
exercise any guiding influence on con- 
duct, when, in fact, the child could not 
pronounce the words she used, the feel- 
ing of benevolence was instantly roused 
into activity by the very appearance 
of suffering, and operated with all the 
force of an instinct, in ministering to 
my relief by bringing me something to 
eat—the only remedy her still feeble 
intellect and imperfect knowledge had 
as yet made her acquainted with as a 
source of enjoyment. The obvious 
gratification it gave her to see me eat 
and gradually recover, afforded as 
clear an indication of the feelings of 
pity and affection by which she was 
actuated, as if she had been able to ex- 
press them in the most eloquent and 
impressive words that were ever ut- 
tered. The whole occurrence shewed 
also how erroneous is the opinion so 
commonly entertained, or at least acted 
upon, that reason is the sole source of 
our conduct, and that hence it is useless 
to commence even domestic education 
till reason has developed itself suffi- 
ciently to understand all that is said. 
It can scarcely, therefore, be too often 
repeated, that, whether we heed it or 
not, education—meaning thereby the 
formation of character, as well as in- 
tellectual instruction—commences for 
us with the very dawn of life. If we 
delay systematic education till the age 
of five or six, Nature will not remain 
idle till we are ready to begin. An un- 
systematic, irrational, and often hurtful 
education, viz., that arising out of the 
influences and circumstances by which 
every child -is surrounded, and which 
never cease to act for good or for evil 
for a single hour of its life, will have 
taken the precedence and raised up 
obstacles which may then render our 
best efforts fruitless; for it is not in 
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school alone that a child can be edu- 
cated. Habits of indolence and vice 
may be learned from companions in the 
streets and highways, and from the 
immoral example of a vicious and de- 
graded home, quite as readily and cer- 
tainly as habits of order, activity, and 
virtue, may be acquired in the best 
conducted of our schools. 

Impressed by this great truth, Mr 
Stow strongly insists on the necessity 
of beginning moral—not intellectual 
—training at the very earliest age; 
and he says, that eighteen years’ ex- 
perience has proved most triumphant- 
ly the advantages of doing so, and 
demonstrated that ‘‘ you increase geo- 
metrically in power as you descend 
in age, for if training at twelve years 
of age be as one—at nine it is as two— 
at seven as four—at five as edght—and 
at three years of age as sixteen.” (P.6.) 
This is most instructive and unexcep- 
tionable testimony, and I am convinced 
that the same principle would apply 
at a still earlier period ; but no child- 
ren being received by Mr Stow under 
three years old, he, of course, could 
speak only of his experience from that 
age upwards. 

The physiological law of exercise be- 
ing the great principle by which all our 
educational efforts ought to be directed 
in the cultivation of the affections, and 
of the moral and religious feelings, as 
well as of intellect, it becomes import- 
ant that itshould be rightly understood 
by parents and teachers. In my LPhy- 
siology applied to Health and Education, 
I have entered so fully into its expo- 
sition, that it would occupy space need- 
lessly to repeat it here. Suffice it for 
the present to say, that, in accordance 
with that law, regular, appropriate, 
and repeated, but neither excessive nor 
deficient, exercise is the appointed 
means by which to obtain increased 
development, strength, and readiness 
of action, in the case of the internal as 
well as in that of the external faculties 
of the mind. We have already seen 
that, by. exercise of this description 
directed to the eye and ear, the Indian 
becomes expert in following tracks and 
distinguishing sounds which the un- 
practised European cannot detect. By 
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the application of the same principle 
to the emotions of the mind and to 
muscular efforts, the Indian becomes 
trained to the display of firmness in 
enduring pain, to the prosecution of 
revenge, and to dexterity in the use of 
the bow; and it only requires to be 
carried farther and more consistently 
into practice by civilized man to yield 
equally successful results in his moral 
and intellectual advancement. But 
tosucceed in this to the utmost pos- 
sible extent, it is clear that we must 
first know the nature of the different 
internal faculties, and the objects or 
qualities to which they are respec- 
tively related, that we may call each 
into activity by the stimulus of its 
own objects with the same precision 
as is done in the case of the external 
senses. 

_ Butit was precisely here that the 
difficulties of the parent and educa- 
tionist fairly began. Before the dis- 
eovery of the functions of the brain by 
Gall, we were not in possession either 
of any settled philosophy or theory of 
mind capable of making us acquainted 
with the number and functions of the 
primitive mental faculties, or of any 
principles by the application of which 
these might be ascertained. Now, 
however, that Gall’s discovery has laid 
a solid foundation for a philosophy of 
mind in accordance with nature, we 
enjoy greater facilities than we ever 
had before for rendering education 
practically useful in the improvement 
of man. It would be out of place, in 
a work like this, to shew in detail in 
what manner phrenology has removed 
many of the difficulties which have 
hitherto impeded the progress and suc- 
cess of our educational training. All 
that the occasion calls for or permits, 
is to present the reader with such a 
brief sketch or outline of the nature 
and uses of the different faculties re- 
cognised by phrenology to be primi- 
tive or elementary, as shall enable 
him to understand the principle on 
which their exercise and cultivation 
ought to be conducted. For more de- 
tailed and specific information I must 
refer him to the published works of 
phrenology. 
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Omitting for the present all refer- 
ence to the fivesenses—seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, and touch—which 
are the inlets to the mind of all im- 
pressions derived from the external 
world, I shall begin with the first 
class of the mental faculties, viz., THE 
PROPENSITIES.—It comprehends the 
domestic affections, and the various in- 
stinctive impulses connected more or 
less directly with self-preservation and 
self-interest. Of these some are al- 
ready in full activity in infancy, while 
others do not come into vigorous action 
till a later period of life. 

1. THe Love or Lire,—This emo- 
tion is fully developed in infancy. 

2. THE APPETITES OF HUNGER 
AND THiIrst.—They are active from 
the commencement of existence, and 
their purposes are too obvious to re- 
quire notice. 

3. SexuaL Love.—This feeling is 
inactive in infancy. 

4, Love oF OFFSPRING.—IHt in- 
spires an interest in the young and 
feeble, and in girls shews itself early 
in a fondness for dolls, &e. 

5. ADHESIVENESS, OR ATTACH- 
MENT.—It is the basis of friendship, 
and of the social or domestic affections, 
and is manifested from avery early age. 

6. COMBATIVENESS, OR COURAGE.— 
When in excess, this feeling gives the 
tendency to oppose, contradict, or at- 
tack. In its appropriate sphere of ac- 
tion, it is most useful in overcoming 
difficulties, opposing resistance to at- 
tack, and enabling a person to keep 
his own part. In childhood, its excess 
leads to quarrelsome heat of temper 
and blows. When deficient, there isa 
want of proper spirit and a softness 
which seeks to evade rather than sub- 
due difficulties. Itis a useful element 
in moral, and an essential constituent 
in physical, courage. 

7. DEsSTRUCTIVENESS.—The ten- 
dency to injure and destroy. It is ge- 
nerally active in early life, and very 
much so in some children, who shew it 
not only in the wholesale destruction 
of toys and surrounding objects, but 
in cruelty to animals, and a love of tor- 
menting their own companions.’ It is 
the chief element in malice and bad 
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temper, and is apt to hate others hap- 
pier than itself. In its proper sphere, 
it places us in relation with the many 
destructive changes and operations 
going on around us, and with death. 
When it is deficient, the character is 
felt to be too soft and tame for the or- 
dimary occurrences of life. Much of 
future happiness depends on the train- 
ing which the last two faculties receive 
in early life. Well directed, they con- 
tribute powerfully to energy of cha- 
racter and readiness in executing what 
is once decided upon. But when 
abused, they lead to contention, bad 
temper, cruelty, and malice. 

8. CONSTRUCTIVENESS.—This fa- 
culty is, in some respects, a contrast 
to the last. It gives the tendency to 
fashion and construct. It is the chief 
element in giving that neat-handedness 
which distinguishes some children 
from others. It shews itself in mak- 
ing boats, balls, kites, and other toys; 
and in the use of the pencil and tools 
in general. Children in whom it is 
feeble, are awkward in the handling of 
tools, and the use of their hands. It 
prompts the artist, mechanic, and en- 
gineer, and contributes greatly to the 
comforts and conveniences of life, and 
may be most usefully exercised in 
childhood, in industrial construction 
and employments, callinginto play both 
the mind.and body. In many schools 
this tendency is taken*advantage of 
to prevent -excess of mental cultiva- 
tion to the neglect of bodily, and with 
excellent moral and intellectual re- 
sults. As education becomes improved, 
the same principle will be more and 
more widely applied. 

9, THE PROPENSITY TO APPRO- 
PRIATE OR ACQUIRE.—When in ex- 
cessit renders self the centre of its 
thoughts and feelings, looks keenly to 
its own interest, and prompts the child 
to the appropriation of every thing 
within its reach, at table or elsewhere. 
But it is an essential element in pru- 
dence, and only requires to be well-di- 
rected to prove the source of much good. 

10. THE PROPENSITY TO CONCEAL, 
oR SECRETIVENESS.—This is a most 
useful element in character when well- 


directed, and mot in excess; but when | 


abused, it leads to cunning, lying, and 
deceit. Its legitimate use is to re- 
strain action, or expression, till the 
other faculties have had time to judge 
of its propriety, and either approve or 
forbid it. Its due regulation requires * 
great good sense, integrity, and con- 
sistency in the parent, as, in many 
children, the propensity is powerfully 
developed from an early age, and 
sometimes assumes the appearance of 
the most artless simplicity. 

The next three are usually termed 
the LowrRr SENTIMENTS :— 

1. THE FEELING OF SUPERIORITY, 
oR SELF-ESTEEM.—In due proportion 
it is essential to dignity of character. 
Pride and hauteur are its abuses. In 
some children the feeling is so weak 
that they require to be encouraged and 
brought forward. But in general it 
requires judicious training rather than 
increased strength 

2. THE LOovE OF PRAISE.—Most 
young children are peculiarly sensi- 
tive to :praiseand blame, and this feel- 
ing may be made the means of much 
good or much harm according to the 
good or bad training of the child. In 
domestic management it is moreabused 
because more easily acted upon by the 
means at hand than almost any other 
faculty we possess. When well di- 
rected it gives a desire for the esteem 
and deserved good opinion of others. 
When in excess it leads to vanity and 
an insatiable love of distinction, with- 
out regard to merit or the honesty of 
the means employed to attain it. In 
schools and families it is greatly abused 
in the shape of a vicious, emulation in 
the former, and the lavish praise of 
dress, personal beauty, cleverness, or 
excellence in the latter. The natural 
consequence is the tendency now so 
prevalent, to consider what people will 
say or think of our conduct, and not 
what is in itself right and proper. 

3. THE FEELING OF CAUTIOUS- 
NESs.—It constitutes the basis of pru- 
dent consideration, and prompts us to 
beware before we act. In excess if 
produces indecision, timidity, or abso- 
lute fear. When deficient it leaves the 
other faculties without sufficient check, 
and thus indirectly encourages rash- 
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ness or recklessness in speculation or 


in action. Its influence is very per- 
ceptible in children, and it requires 
good training. 


Another class of faculties, the pur-’ 


poses of which are either wholly dis- 
interested or less directly selfish, is 
generally spoken of under the desig- 
nation of the HigHER SENTIMENTS. 
Among these we may notice, 

1. THE SENTIMENT OF BENEVO- 
LENCE or pity, which gives us an in- 
terest in the happiness of others, and 
inspires us with compassion for misery 
and suffering. 

2. THE SENSE OF JUSTICE, OR CON- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, which is the parent 
of truthfulness, the asserter of the 
rights of conscience, and the arbiter 
between manand man, It inspires the 
golden rule, to do unto others as we 
_ would that others should do unto us. 
This feeling is active in early child- 
hood, but is often blunted before ma- 
turity by the outrages to which it is 
exposed in ordinary life, more fre- 
quently from its nature not being re- 
cognised by the parent, than from any 
intentional breach of morality. Hence 
the prevalence of fraud, falsification, 
and deceit in every trade and profes- 
sion, notwithstanding the checks im- 
posed by market and municipal inspec- 
tors, and by all the custom-house, ex- 
cise, and other regulations which have 
ever been, or ever will be, devised. 
This sentiment stands more in need of 
improved domestic and social training 
than any other. 

3. THE FEELING OF VENERATION, 
which prompts us to respect and vene- 
rate whatever is great and good. It 
is the basis of the feeling of deference 
and submission, and also of adoration 
and devotion. God is its highest and 
most sacred object ; but it may be di- 
verted to the worship of rank or of false 
deities, or roused by inanimate objects, 
such as awe-inspiring scenery. It in- 
spires us with respect for the aged, and 
for our superiors in station, authority, 
or talent. One of its most useful pur- 
poses is to prompt us to that kind of 
resigned obedience which, while it in- 
spires us with faith in the use of right 
means to improve our condition, leads 


us to submit without repining to evils 
which are unavoidable. It is a most 
important faculty, but has hitherto 
been very imperfectly and often erro- 
neously cultivated. 

These three are the moral sentiments. 

4, THe FEELING OF HOPE, which 
lightens so many evils, and encourages 
so many exertions by the tendency 
which it gives to look forward with 
confidence and pleasant expectation. 
But when not well regulated or en- 
lightened, it leads to credulity, and to 
the confident expectation of favourable 
results without using any rational or 
adequate means to secure them. It 
requires guidance in childhood. 

5. THE FEELING OF WONDER.— 
In childhood it shews itself strongly 
in a love of the marvellous, and in 
the constant desire for novelty, and 
consequently prompts to observation 
and inquiry. In excess it delights 
in ghost-stories, mystery, and what- 
ever is extraordinary. It is thus an 
element in credulity. But rightly di- 
rected it quickens the intellect, and 
gives elevation to the religious senti- 
ments. Combined in ill-regulated 
minds with active secretiveness, it gives 
a tendency to lying and invention. 

6. IDEALITY, or the feeling of the 
elevated and beautiful, which consti- 
tutes so large an element in poetry. 
It leads to refinement and purity when | 
well directed. Its ameliorating influ- 
ence is not sufficiently attended to in 
the education of the young. It is op- 
posed to the mean, vulgar, and com- 
mon place,—and might, with great ad- 
vantage, be cultivated to a much great- 
er extent, along with the intellect and 
moral sentiments, than it is. 3 

7. IMITATION.—This faculty is very 
active in childhood, and proves most 
useful in practical and scholastic edu- 
cation. It prompts the child to imi- 
tate those around it in every thing, 
whether relating to language, man- 
ner, tone, or conduct. It greatly in- 
creases the power of receiving instruc- 
tion, and the facility of adaptation to 
circumstances. In excess, it leads to 
mimicry and ridicule, but it has an 
extensive legitimate field of applica- 
tion. It prompts so strongly to imi- 
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tate whatever is before it, that where 
children are present, parents cannot 
be too careful to refrain from every 
thing offensive or wrong in word, look, 
or manner. 

8. THE FEELING OF THE LUDI- 
crous.—This faculty is early display- 
ed in childhood, and continues active 
through life. It enlivens many social 
hours, and has its own serious and im- 
portant uses. But when employed in 
the ridicule of what is elevated, se- 
rious, or sacred, it proves an unmiti- 
gated evil. Rightly directed it is most 
useful in the correction and prevention 
of many minor delinquencies, as wellas 
in contributing to human enjoyment. 

9. FIRMNESS.—This feeling inspires 
us with determination and persever- 
ance, and contributes greatly to our 
advancement when under proper guid- 
ance. When deficient it leads to va- 
cillating indecision and pliability of 
character. Unstable as water thou shalt 
not excel, expresses an important conse- 
quence of its defective endowment. In 
excess it degenerates into mulish ob- 
stinacy and stubbornness, whether ina 
right or a wrong course. By judicious 
training in infaney it may be turned 
to excellent account. It lies at the 
basis of that steady industry which 
characterises the English as a nation. 

Such are the propensities and the 
moral and other emotions which prompt 
to the preservation of individual exist- 
ence and comfort, to the formation of 
family and social ties, to the accumu- 
lation of property, to the protection 
and vindication of our rights, and to 
the performance of our duties to each 
other and to the Being who made us. 
But another class of faculties, viz., the 
INTELLECTUAL, remains to be noticed. 
Under this head are included, lst, 
Those which perceive individual ex- 
istence, and take cognizance of the 


qualities of objects, such as form and: 


colour; 2dly, Those which observe the 
relations in which objects stand to each 
other, as in space, number, and order ; 
and, lastly, Those which compare and 
reason. From the nature of their func- 


~ tions, these are commonly spoken of as 


the perceptive, observing, or knowing ; 
and the reasoning or reflecting faculties. 


simple facts. 
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Under the head of the perceptive fa- 
culties, we may notice— 

1. INDIVIDUALITY, which takes cog- 
nizance of surrounding objects and 
In childhood it is con- 
tinually asking “ What is that?” and 
it excites that feeling of curiosity 
which, accérding as it is well or ill 
directed, may prove the source of 
much benefit or much mischief. It 
gives a thirst for information, and 
prompts to continual observation. 

2. Form.—This faculty renders us 
observant of configuration, features, 
and shapes. A child possessed of it 
in a high degree, easily recognizes 
faces and persons whom it has once 
seen—a very necessary quality for a 
being brought into a world where 
everything is new to it. In some 
children it is so defective, that, after 
a few days’ absence, even friends are 
confounded with strangers. 

3, 4, and 5. S1zE, WEIGHT, and 
CoLouR.—These faculties take cogniz- 
ance of the corresponding qualities of 
external bodies; and they also vary in 
strength in different children, and may 
be modified and improved by proper 
training. . 

Under the head of those perceptive 
faculties which observe the relations 
of bodies to each other, may be enume- 
rated— 

1. LocaLity, which gives the idea 
of relative position, and is the faculty 
most exercised in geography and the 
construction of maps and plans, and in 
theremembrance of places and scenery. 
It enters largely into the love of tra- 
velling. 

2. NUMBER, which takes cognizance 
of numbers, and is the faculty most re- 
lated to arithmetic and mathematics. 

3. ORDER, which gives a desire for 
order and arrangement, neatness and 
cleanliness. 

4. EVENTUALITY, which takes cog- 
nizance of events or occurrences, and 
treasures up anecdotes, historical and 
experimental! facts, &c. 

5 and 6. Time and TUNE, which 
give the perception of time and melo- 
dy in music, and probably of rhythm 
and intonation in speech. 

7, LANGUAGE, which enables us to 
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express our thoughts and feelings in 
words, and thus to hold direct inter- 
course with the minds of our fellow- 
creatures, 

Lastly, The reflecting faculties com- 
prehend— 

1. CoMPaARISON.—This faculty 
prompts us to compare oné thing with 
another, to trace analogies and resem- 
blances, and to indulge in allegories. 
It is most useful in employing the 
known to illustrate the obscure,. and 
to point the way to farther discoveries. 
But it is a faculty often abused by 
rashly assuming resemblances to be 
general or complete, where, in reality, 
the differences are much more strongly 
marked. Hence much false reasoning 
and much useless declamation springs 
from its ill-directed activity. 

2. CAUSALITY, or the reasoning 
power. This faculty prompts us’ to 
ask why and wherefore, to trace causes 
and their effects, and take notice of 
differences.. It draws general conclu- 
sions from masses of facts, and may be 
considered the highest of the intellec- 
tual powers, as it forms the character- 
istic of discriminating and profound 
minds. 

Such is a very meagre and imper- 
_ fect outline of the faculties of the mind, 
which phrenology assigns good grounds 
for considering as fundamental or ele- 
mentary. Some of them rest on evi- 
dence little short of demonstrative, 
while others are rather rendered more 
or less probable than actually proved. 
The important thing to remark here, 
however, is, that in so far asi any or all 
of them are elementary, they may be 
possessed in different. degrees of en- 
dowment, relatively to each other, in 
different individuals, and may also be 
called into activity separately or toge- 
ther, just as is the case with the ex- 
ternal senses. Thus a person may be 
benevolent, and yet have a defective 
sense of justice, just as a person may 
hear acutely and yet have indifferent 
eye-sight. .In like manner, we may 
excite the activity of Hope and Vene- 
ration, while Benevolence and Imita- 
tion remain unmoved, just as we may 
smell without tasting. On the same 
principle, a person may be a quick and 


accurate observer and yet a bad rea- 
soner, or an excellent reasoner but an 
inaccurate observer of facts. 

From the similarity of constitution, 
which, in this respect, subsists between 
the external senses and the internal 
faculties of the mind, Cautiousness, for 
example, may start singly into activity 
at the sight of danger, Benevolence at 
the appearance of suffering, or Attach- 


| ment at the approach of a friend ; just 


as the sense of hearing does:on the oc- 
currence of a sound, or that of seeing 
on the admission of the rays’ of light 
reflected from external objects. Hence 
it follows, that, in cultivating the in- 
ternal faculties of the mind, we ought 
to act upon the same principle which 
proves so successful in the education 
of the external senses, viz., that of ev- 
ercising each wpon the objects directly re- 
lated to it. In reality, it is just as ab- 
surd to attempt to train the moral fa- 
culties to activity by lessons addressed 
to the intellect alone, or to the propen- 
sities-—Cautiousness, for instance, or 
Love of Approbation—as it would be 
to try to improve hearing by the exer- 
cise of smell or of vision. 

Adapting ourselves, then, to the men- 
tal constitution which God has given 
to man,— when we wish to strengthen 
or develop any of the internal facul- 
ties, we must seek to exercise it on the 
objects with which God has placed it 
in direct relation, and which form its 
natural stimulus; and when we wish 
to weaken or repress its energy, we 
must be careful toremoveit from these 
objects, or, in other words, to “ lead it 
not into temptation.” If we act on this 
principle, we shall succeed in so far as 
the nature of the original constitution 
will permit. If we disregard it, fail- 
ure and disappointment will follow 
our best exertions, simply because we 
shall then be labouring in opposition 
to the laws of God. Except, indeed, 
for the ready response of the faculty 
to the stimulus of its objects, tempta- 
tion would be a word wholly devoid of 
meaning; but the object being pre- 
sented, the faculty starts into activity 
even against the efforts of the will. 

It is from the natural relatiom sub- 
sisting between the different faculties 
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and the objects which specially excite 
them to activity, that it becomes so 
important that the circumstances. in 
which an individual is placed during 
the impressionable period of infancy, 
should be such as tend to call into ha- 
bitual and appropriate action the best 
feelings and faculties of our nature. 
Keeping in view, that the best culti- 
vation we can give to the moral and 
intellectual powers is by securing their 
regular and reiterated exercise, it fol- 
lows that the character and disposi- 
tions of the: child will be in no small 
degree influenced by the character and 
dispositions of those to whose care it is 
confided, and in whose society it spends 
the earliest years of its existence. 
When these pages were formerly 
passing through the press, I became 
aequainted withanoccurrence sostrik- 
ingly illustrative of the principle 
which I have insisted on, as lying at 
the very foundation of all appropriate 
educational. training, that I cannot re- 
frain from laying it before the reader, 
A respectable looking woman made 
some purchases in a shop in town, in 
payment of which she presented a five- 
pound note. The clerk, on examining 
it, refused it as forged. The poor 
woman took it back with some sur- 
prise, and offered another of the same 
value in its place. It also proved to 
be forged ; some suspicion was excited, 
and the woman was handed over, in a 
state of great agitation, to the police. 
Having failed to account satisfactorily 
for having the notes in her possession, 
an inquiry was instituted, by which 
it was ascertained that she had been 
for several years in the service of a 
gentleman in the country, where she 
bore a high character for integrity and 
good conduct. About a year before, 
she first saw the two notes lying un- 
concealed among some old papers in 
her master’s room, where they con- 
tinued undisturbed for month after 
month, as if forgotten by him. For 


a long time, she never thought of 


touching them ; but at length the de- 
sire to appropriate them arose in her 
mind, as she believed they would never 
be missed. After resisting the im- 
pulse for months, the desire increased 


so much by the daily stimulus of the 
object which excited it, that she at last 
yielded, and subjected herself, for the 


first time in her life, to the degrading 


consciousness of guilt. Afraid of de- 
tection, she made no use of the: notes 
for some time, but reserved them for 
the purchase above referred to, and 
with what result we have already seen. 
The gentleman had known the notes 
to be forged, and allowed them to re- 
main undestroyed. 

Considering the manner in which 
this poor woman was “led into temp- 
tation,’ and her faculty of Acquisitive- 
ness strongly excited and educated by 
the daily stimulus of its appropriate 
object ; and considering also the fear- 
ful moral evil brought upon her in the 
permanent degradation of character of 
which she must have been conscious © 
even when undetected; it is impossi- 
ble not to acknowledge that she was 
an object more deserving of pity than 
of punishment; and that greater blame 
was due to the person who so careless- 
ly exposed a fellow-creature to such & 
snare than to her who fell into it after 
so long a period of resistance. Had 
the gentleman been fully aware of the 
real force of a direct’ stimulant thus 
incessantly addressed to any feeling of 
the mind, he would have felt that his 
own negligence was not less culpable 
than its results were unfortunate. 

It is astonishing, indeed, from what 
an early age a faculty will respond to 
its stimulus, whether that stimulus be 
direct or only from sympathy. ~ Ma- 
dame Necker de Saussure gives an af- 
fecting example of this fact, which 
she witnessed in a child nine months 
old. “The child was gaily playing 
on its mother’s knees, when a woman, 
whose physiognomy expressed deep 
but calm sadness, entered the room. 
From that moment, the child’s atten- 
tion was wholly fixed on the person, 
whom it knew, but for whom it had 
no particular affection. By degrees 
its features became discomposed ; its 
playthings dropt from its hands, and 
at length it threw itself sobbing vio- 
lently upon its mother’s bosom. It 
felt neither fear nor pity; it knew not 
why it suffered, but it sought for re- 
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lief in tears.”—(Vol.i., p. 179.) Facts 
like these shew how careful we should 
be in duly regulating the moral as 
well as physical influences by which 
infancy is surrounded. On this sub- 
ject, accordingly, we shall offer a few 
remarks in the concluding chapter. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS ON THE MORAL 
MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY. 


Having now obtained a general 
knowledge of the nature of the men- 
tal constitution in infancy, and of the 
principles by which we ought to be 
~ guided in our endeavours to promote 
the welfare and improvement of the 
young ; it only remains for the reader 
to attend to a few practical remarks 
illustrative of their application in the 
ordinary management of the nursery 
and domestic circle. 

From the many and remarkable ex- 
amples which are continually to be 
met with, of the influence exercised 
by the mother over the early fate of 
her offspring, it has often been af- 
firmed that’ bad temper, strong pas- 
sions, and even intellectual peculiari- 
ties, are communicated to the infant 
through the medium of the mother’s or 
nurse's milk, and that hence itis of great 
consequence, in choosing a nurse, to 
select one of a cheerful and amiable 
character.” But in all of the instances 
of this kind which have come under 
my observation, the supposed influ- 
ence of the milk upon the dispositions 
of the nursling, was much less evident 
than that of the moral infirmities and 
want of temper in the parent, in ex- 
citing, and, as it were, educating to 
frequent and vigorous action, the cor- 
responding passions in the child. 
Many sensible people imagine that 
they may say or do any thing in the 
presence of an infant, because it is too 
young to observe or to be affected by 
it. But, according to the principle 
explained in the preceding chapter, 
this is a great mistake, It is true that 


an infant may be unable to form a 
sound intellectual opinion of any oc- 
currence; but it is not less true that, 
from a very early period, as shewn by 
Madame Necker de Saussure, its feel- 
ings respond to the calls made upon 
them, and thus give a bias to the 
mind long before the child can exer- 
cise any act of judgment. 

It is, moreover, a common and per- 
nicious error in modern education, to 
imagine that the passions and moral 
emotions implanted in the human mind 
are the results of intellectual cultiva- 
tion, and that intellectual discipline, 
and storing the mind with precepts, 
will suffice to regulate them. Under 
this mistaken notion, parents are often 
disappointed and displeased with a 
child, when, after a full explanation 
of the impropriety of the feeling or 
passion, it still, on the recurrence of 
the temptation, gives way to itas much 
as before. I have known a father, 
under this false impression, admonish, 
and threaten, and punish his child, 
and take every way to correct it but 
the right one; and all in vain. For- 
tunately for mankind, however, mo- 
rality and religion have a much more 
solid foundation than if they were mere 
deductions of an erring intellect. They 
are based, as we have seen, on feelings 
implanted in the very nature of man, 
which mere intellectual cultivation or 
neglect can neither generate nor de- 
stroy ;and the real strength and autho- 
rity of which will not be fully recog- 
nised tili they are cherished and de- 
veloped in more strict accordance with 
their natural constitution. Like the 
external senses, they must be habitual- 
ly exercised upon their appropriate ob- 
jects—in worshipping the true God, 
and in doing justice and loving mercy 
—hbefore they can attain their proper 
influence over the character and their 
true authority in regulating human 
conduct. From almost the first hour of 
existence, this principle should be sys- 
tematically acted upon, and the utmost 
care be therefore taken to secure at all 
times a healthy moral atmosphere for 
the young. To do perfect justice to the 
infant, there is required, on the part 
of the mother, a combination of cheer- 
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ful activity, good sense, knowledge, 
readiness of resource, and unfailing 
kindness and impartiality, which is 
not often to be met with. But, by 
aiming at a high standard, we shall 
make a nearer approximation to what 
is required than if we rest satisfied in 
indifference with whatever occurs. It 
is lamentable to reflect how numerous 
are those mothers, who, from indolence 
or other causes, leave the entire con- 
trol of their offspring to unqualified 
attendants, and even themselves give 
way to expressions of anger or ca- 
price, which cannot fail to act inju- 
viously upon the infant mind. 

Let us, then, not deceive ourselves, 
but ever bear in mind that what we 
desire our children to become, we must 
endeavour to be before them. If we 
wish them to grow up kind, gentle, 
affectionate, upright and true, we must 
habitually exhibit the same qualities 
as regulating principles in our con- 
duct, not only towards them, but to- 
wards every one ; because these quali- 
ties act as so many stimulants to the 
corresponding faculties in the child, 
just as light to the eye, and odours to 
the sense of smell. If we cannot re- 
strain our own passions, but-at one 
time overwhelm the young with kind- 
ness, and at another surprise*and con- 
found them by our caprice or deceit, 
we may with as much reason expect 
to gather grapes from thistles, or figs 
from thorns, as to develop moral 
purity and simplicity of character in 
them. It isin vain to argue that, be- 
cause the intellect is feeble, it cannot 
detect the inconsistency which we 
practise. We have shewn that the 
feelings and reasoning faculties are 
perfectly distinct from each other, and 
that they may, and sometimes do, act 
independently, and the feelings at once 
condemn, although the judgment may 
be unable to assign a reason for doing 
so. In many instances, indeed, we are 
impelled to act before having time to 
think deeply about the best course to 
be pursued. In such cases, it is feel- 
ing which takes the lead ; and, ina well 
constituted mind, it rarely prompts 
to a course which reason would have 
refused to sanction had it been duly 
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consulted, In this result we have an- 
other example of the admirable har- 
mony which prevails in the moral as 
well as the physical arrangements of _ 
the Creator, and which renders it im- 
possible to pursue a right course with- 
out also doing collateral as well as 
direct good, or to pursue a wrong 
course without producing collateral 
evil. If the mother, for example, 
moved by affection for her children, 
endeavours to keep any infirmity of 
temper entirely under control, and 
ultimately succeeds in placing herself 
under the habitual guidance of her 
higher and purer feelings in her ge- 
neral conduct, the good which re- 
sults is not limited to the improve- 
ment of the child. She herself becomes 
healthier and happier, and every day 
adds to her influence and enjoyment. 
If, on the other hand, she give way to 
fits of passion, selfishness, caprice, and 
injustice, the evil is by no means 
limited to the suffering which she 
brings upon herself. Her child also 
suffers both in disposition and in hap- 
piness ; and while the mother secures, 
in the one case, the love and regard of 
all who come into communication with 
her, she rouses, in the other, only their 
fear or dislike. 

The remarkable influence of the 
mother on the future character of the 
child has, however, attracted attention 
chiefly with reference to intellectual 
superiority. Itisa matter of common 
observation that men of genius are 
generally descended from, and brought 
up by, mothers distinguished for high 
mental endowments. In these cases, 
the original organization and mental 
constitution inherited from the parent 
are no doubt chiefly influential in the 
production of the quality of the genius. 
But many facts concur to shew that 
the fostering care of the mother in 
promoting the development of the un- 
derstanding, also contributes power- 
fully to the future excellence of the 
child ; and there is reason to believe 
that the predominance of the mother’s 
influence upon the constitution of the 
offspring, in such cases, is partly ta 
be ascribed to the care of the child 
devolving much more exclusively upon 
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her than upon the father during this 
the earliest and most impressible pe- 
riod of its existence. It is, there- 
fore, a sad mistake to imagine, that it 
is a matter of little consequence 
whether the person, to whose guidance 
the infant is intrusted, be an active- 
minded and amiable woman, or one 
whose good nature is the passive pro- 
duce of a vacant and indolent mind. 
If the mother be a right-minded wo- 
man, and acquainted with the nature 
of the being committed to her charge, 
she will see that at no period of life 
is it more important than during help- 
less infancy that her child should be 
surrounded by persons of intelligence, 
refinement, and the purest morality; 
and that it isa gross dereliction of duty 
to devolve her trust upon incompetent 
or inadequate substitutes. The mother 
is, and ought to be, the natural guar- 
dian of her infant’s happiness; and if 


she prove neglectful, is it to be expect-. 
ed that any substitute, however well | 


qualified, will be able fully to supply 
her place ? 

In thus attaching a high value to 
the mother’s influence in preference 
to, or along with, that of even the best 
qualified attendants, I have no wish 
to speak lightly of the services of a 
kind, intelligent, upright, and experi- 
enced nurse. So far from this, I have 
great pleasure in stating that I have 
met with some whom I considered 
infinitely better qualified for their du- 
ties from temper and knowledge than 
the mothers whose place they supplied ; 
and that I have often witnessed as 
much self-denying and unwearied de- 
votion on their part to the welfare of 
their little charges, as it is possible 
for any human being to manifest to- 
wards the offspring of another. The 
deficiencies with which many of them 
are chargeable are almost inseparable 
from their position in society, and 
their very imperfect education ; and 
if, in their ignorance of the laws of 
the human constitution, they some- 
times do positive mischief when their 
aim is gocd, this is no more than hap- 
pens almost as frequently with the 
mothers in whose service they are 
placed. In pointing out errors, there- 


fore, my object is simply to secure and 
advance the welfare of the child, and 
not at all to throw blame upon the 
nurse for defects from which it is 
morally impossible for her to be free. 
But it is not merely the direct be- 
haviour of the mother or attendants to 
the child itself, which it is important 
should be under the habitual influence 
of our best feelings. It is equally es- 
sential that the same right feeling 
should predominate in the behaviour 
of the attendants to each other. I 
have already instanced the effect upon 
the child, cf an angry scold conducted 
in its presence, although not addressed 
to itself. ‘The harsh tones grate upon 
its affections, and are the direct stimu- 
lants to its fears, without any percep- 
tion on its part to whom the scold is 
meant to apply. In the same way an 
unkind or unjust act done to another 
will instinctively disturb the harmony 
of its mind, just because every feeling 
responds to its objects, as the eye does 
tothe rays of light, without any pre- 
vious inquiry being requisite in what 
the moral wrong consists, or by what 
cause the light is produced. 
Infant-schools have been strongly 
objected to, because two years of age is 
considered too early a period at which 
to commence the business of education. 
As, however, practical education and 
moral training really begin from the 
first dawn of consciousness, the true 
question comes to be, whether the 
child will derive most advantage from 
the education of chance, or from a 
treatment adapted to its natural con- 
stitution. Nobody has condemned 
more strongly than I have, the estab- 
lishment, under the name of infant- 
schools, of places of confinement, and 
intellectual and theological cramming ; 
and nobody has a clearer perception 
of the evils they inflict upon the young. 
But such establishments are mere per- 
versions and abuses of a thing really 
good in itself. Indeed, a fitter instru- 
ment for the physical, moral, and re- 
ligious training of infancy, can scarce- 
ly be imagined, than a seminary in 
which the young are brought together, 
and their affections and nobler feel- 
ings called into habitual and pleasing 
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exercise in the active duties of life, 
and in the regulation of their conduct 
towards each other in their sports and 
plays; while their physical energies 


are, at the same time, developed and 


promoted by inspiriting and social ex- 
ercise. In a well-conducted infant- 
school, intellectual tasks and close 
confinement are entirely discarded ; 
while the senses and the observing 
powers are pleasingly employed in 
the gratification of the strong curi- 
osity. so natural to that period of 
life. Objects, or images of objects, 
should be placed before the child, and 
its attention directed to the observa- 
tion of their colour, form, properties, 
and uses; exactly on the principle, so 
strongly insisted upon, of presenting 
every faculty with its direct stimulus 
when we wish to excite it to activity. 
But if, instead of thus following the 
footsteps of Nature, we attempt to con- 
vey instruction merely by language, 
we must be on our guard against re- 
ceiving the accurate and ready repe- 
tition of a sound, as in itself a proof 
that the object or idea represented by 
it is understood by the child. From 
neglect of this precaution, a great mis- 
take is often committed in infant as 
well as common schools, and especially 
in those in which children are taught 
in groups. The quick imitative fa- 
culty of a child may seize in a moment 
the sound made by its teacher or com- 
panions, and yet its mind be wander- 
ing upon the mountains of vanity 
during all the time of repetition. I 
have again and again seen this truth 
exemplified in infant-schools, where 
the appropriate word was uttered ina 
sing-song tone at the appropriate place 
by a child in the act of dropping from 
its seat asleep; and I have satisfied 
myself by varying the question a little 
that few, even of those who were wide 
awake and ready with their answers, 
possessed the slightest conception of 
the idea the words were intended to 
convey. Hence the moment children 
so taught are examined out of the re- 
gular order of routine, their readiness 
and self-possession forsake them, and 
their stock of ideas is found to be ona 


far smaller scale than the sample pro- | 
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duced by the teacher would lead us to 


expect. This, however, is no proof 
that a proper system of infant training 
is bad. It only shews that many things 
which are done in the manner of in- 
fant training, are, in reality, at vari- 
ance with legitimate principles; and 
that, even when a right system is pro- 
fessedly adopted, it is far from being 
always carried efficiently into practice. 
It shews also the necessity of attend- 
ing more to the state of mind of each 
individual child than is done at pre- 
sent, and that teachers must themselves 
be trained for teaching before their ser- 
vices can be productive of every pos- 
sible advantage to the pupil. 

The public mind has been so long 
accustomed to associate education ex- 
clusively with the idea of intellectual 
teaching, and parents in general at- 
tach so little relative value to the in- 
fluence of good training on the forma- 
tion of character, that I cannot, even 
at the risk of wearying the reader, re- 
frain from repeating once more that 
infant-schools, and the habitual so- 
ciety of other children, are, in my 
opinion, to be prized chiefly for the 
advantages which they afford for the 
development and due regulation of the 
feelings and the moral powers. The af- 
fections and moral emotions have all 
direct reference to other human beings, 
and, in solitude, can find no objects of 
excitement or gratification. We must 
feel attachment to some one, act justly 
or kindly to some one, fear some one, be 
angry with some one, and seek the es- 
teem of some one. To develop the 
powers which God has given us, and 
turn them to purposes conducive to 
our happiness, we must, therefore, as- 
sociate with our fellows, and, in our 
intercourse with them, bring into ac- 
tive and habitual exercise the senti- 
ments of justice, kindness, forbear- 
ance, and mutual regard, in the prac- 
tical regulation of our conduct. In 
solitude, on the other hand, the vari- ° 
ous faculties have self alone for their 
object; and, the beings on whom we 
should pour out kindness, love, and 
affection, and towards whom we should 
practise patient forbearance and jus- 
tice, being absent, the higher and more 
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disinterested powers, which contribute 
so largely to our happiness, are neces- 
sarily deprived of their legitimate ex- 
ercise and gratification. 

Before taking leave of the subject of 
infant-schools, I may, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to refer briefly to what I can- 
not help considering as a serious abuse, 
which threatens to convert many of 
them into sources of positive injury to 
the young. I allude to the subordinate 
importance which their managers seem 
to attach to the physical and moral 
training which ought to be their pri- 
mary objects, and to the growing ten- 
dency which prevails to convert them 
into ordinary seminaries for purely 
scholastic teaching, and for the incul- 
cation of abstruse doctrines and points 
of faith which the infant intellect can- 
not possibly comprehend. I am quite 
aware that these changes have been 
made in most instances from the high- 
est and purest motives. But the course 
pursued is in too palpable opposition 
to the order of development of the hu- 
man faculties, as arranged by the Crea- 
tor, to admit of its proving successful 
in realising its aim, viz., that of early 
implanting a sense of religion in the 
infant mind. To render this truth 
still more obvious, we have only to re- 
flect how differently we should act 
were the subject to be inculcated any 
other than religion. Let us suppose, 
for example, that the whole happiness 
of a person’s life were to depend, not 
on his religious character, but on the 
extent of his mathematical knowledge, 
and on his success in applying its prin- 
ciples to the regulation of his general 
conduct. The question would then na- 
turally arise, How shall we proceed in 
educating him so as to secure, to the 
greatest possible extent, that know- 
ledge which is to be so indispensable 
to his welfare? Ought we to begin in 
infancy by teaching him the first pro- 
positions in Huclid, and drilling him 
to repeat the rules of arithmetic and 
the multiplication table, by way of im- 
printing them deeply on his mind; or, 
should we not follow the more rational 
course of first promoting the favoura- 
ble development of his bodily and men- 
tal constitution ; cultivating his senses 
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and perceptive faculties in the obser- 
vation of the objects around him; and 
only proceed to the study of numbers 
and mathematical relations and pro- 
portions when the corresponding in- 
tellectual faculties shall have become 
sufficiently developed to appreciate 
their meaning and applications ? Every 
one will agree that the latter is the 
course to be followed, and that to 
trouble a very young child with rules 
of arithmetic and demonstrations from 
Euclid would serve only to excite 
weariness and disgust. The words of 
the rules might, indeed, be impressed 
on the memory, and for a time be re- 
peated with parrot-like accuracy, but 
not being understood, they would prove 
utterly barren, and soon fade from 
the recollection. If, following the or- 
der of Nature, we delay abstruse sub- 
jects, and employ the earlier years of 
the child in making an extensive and 
accurate acquaintance with the exis- 
tence and properties of the objects 
around him, we shall thereby lay the 
surest-foundation for his future suc- 
cess in receiving arithmetical and ma- 
thematical instruction ; because he will 
then not only be in possession of the 
facts or elements to which the scienti- 
fic principles are to be applied, but his 
maturer faculties will be more able to 
trace the relations which connect them 
With each other, and to appreciate the 
practical value of the knowledge he 
has gained. 

The very same principle applies to 
the religious education of the young. 
Believing, as I do, that no form of hu- 
man happiness can be relied upon 
which does not rest on a sound religi- 
ous foundation, I am as anxious as 
any one can be to imprint on the youth- 
ful mind, from the earliest possible pe- 
riod, such a sense of its immediate de- 
pendence on God as it is capable of re- 
ceiving. But, looking to the feeble de- 
velopment of intellect, and to the acti- 
vity of the feelings at that age, it 
seems to me as hopeless a task to at- 
tempt to render a child religious by 
merely teaching it to repeat doctrines © 
and dogmas which it cannot under- 
stand, as to make it a skilful mathe- 
matician by merely learning the rules 
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of arithmetic, or thé ternis of a geome- 
trical proposition. The result, how- 
ever, will be widely different if, again 
following the order of Nature, we de- 
lay the inculcation of creeds and dog- 
mas which address themselves to the 
intellect, and begin by the careful re- 
gulation of the feelings and affections 
which are early in activity. In this 
way we may succeed in gradually 
forming those pure and virtuous ha- 
bits which constitute the best ground- 
work for the superstructure of a true 
and improving religion. If, indeed, 
religion consisted wholly in certain 
outward forms of worship, and in the 
belief of certain abstruse doctrines, 
there might be an excuse, although 
still an unsatisfactory one, for attempt- 
ing to reverse the order of Nature. 
But, however important forms and 
‘creeds may be for our guidance in ma- 
turer years, or for holding men together 
in sects; they are far from constituting 
the most important part of personal re- 
ligion, and they are precisely those por- 
tions which are least applicable to the 
period of infancy and childhood, and 
which have been in all ages the chief 
sources of the fierce and bitter strife 
which has so often disgraced the Chris- 
tian profession, and will, I fear, con- 
tinue to be a fruitful cause of conten- 
tion so long as religion is made the 
arena for displays of mere intellectual 
gladiatorship, and the subject of deep 
and abstruse speculation. Viewed in its 
true light, however, religion addresses 
itself directly to our highest and purest 
feelings and emotions, and in the 
teachings of Christ himself, it is al- 
ways the keeping of “ the heart ” which 
is emphatically spoken of as its vital 
essence; and at no period of life can 
that object be more successfully pro- 
secuted than in infancy. Religion, 
then, not only may, but ought to be 
taught even from early infancy; but it 
is the religion of the heart and affec- 
tions, and not that of abstruse intel- 
lectuality, with which we must begin. 
We have the same Divine authority 
for affirming that the obligations to 
honour father and mother, to do just- 
ly, to love mercy, to forgive inju- 


and to abstain from all envy and un- 
charitableness, are as integral parts of 
true religion as that by which we are 
required to worship God as himself 
the only true and living God. The 
habitual fulfilment of most of these 
duties depends, however, much more 
onthe proper discipline and regulation 
of our moral nature, than on the sug- 
gestions of intellect; and hence our 
success in performing them in mature 
life will depend in no small degree on 
the extent to which we have been 
trained to practise them in childhood, 
when the feelings are easily bent in 
a right direction. We have the gua- 
rantee of Omniscience for expecting 
that if we “train up a child in the 
way he should go, when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” But here 
it is worthy of remark, that the pro- 
mised result is to be consequent on 
training the child, and not on merely 
teaching it either doctrines or forms; 
and with such a sanction before us we 
need not be alarmed by the frivolous 
and yet common objection, that reli- 
gion would be endangered if infant- 
schools were limited chiefly to their 
proper objects of physical and moral 
training. The very reverse is the 
fact; for the surest basis on which re- 
ligion can rest in early life, is the live- 
ly existence of its practical spirit in 
the love and affections of the child. 
For accomplishing this purpose, there 
can scarcely be a fitter means than a 
well-conducted infant-school, unless it 
be the habitual and varied intercourse 
of a large and well-assorted family and 
social circle, in which the young ar’ 
brought together, and their affections 
and nobler feelings are called into 
frequent and pleasing exercise both 
by the habitual example of their pa- 
rents and associates, and by their own 
direct employment in fulfilling the 
ordinary duties of social life. : 

If any of my readers are of opinion 
that I have condemned without suffi- 
cient reason the kind of religious 
teaching pursued in some of our in- 
fant-schools, and that it is by no means 
so much beyond the reach of the 
childish intellect as I have repre- 


ries, to do good to those who hate us, ; sented, I would respectfully request 
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them, before deciding finally, to pe- 
ruse the subjoined extracts from a 
little work published since my re- 
marks were written, and to say can- 
didly whether they do not bear them 
out to the fullest extent. The work 
referred to is entitled “ THr Hart; 
Lessons for the Young. By J. Fer- 
guson, Teacher of the Model Infant 
School, Edinburgh ;” and, in a pre- 
face dated February 1847, the author 
states that the divectors of the school 
recommended it “as a useful guide in 
infant. education,” and that he him- 
self has found it “ pleasant aud pro- 
fitable” to his little pupils. To avoid 
any risk of unfairness I shall quote the 
first and. last lessons entire, and only 
-add that the first, in particular, is ra- 
ther a favourable specimen. Let the 
reader peruse them carefully, and con- 
sider as he goes along what. kind of 
meaning children of three, four, or 
five years would be likely to attach to 
them. 

The first lesson is entitled The 
Heart, and. its text is, “ The heart is 
deep.’ The child is then asked— 

“. 1. Who speaks in the text ?—God. 


son. 

3. What.is spoken ef ?—The heart, 

4. What does God say to every 
person about the heart ? 

“ @he heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked, who 
can know it.” 

5. What are all God’s sayings ?— 
True. (Titus i. 2; Psalms xiv. 7.) 

6. For what purpose does God tell 
us that our hearts are so bad ? 

That we may desire a new heart.— 
(Rev. iii. 17, 18; John iv. 7, 29.) 

7. Can you repeat a verse in which 
God has promised a new heart to all 
who are willing to receive it? 

“ A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you ; 
and I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart. of flesh.”—(Hzek. xxxvi. 26.) 

8. When does one begin to be 
happy ? 

When he receives a new heart, 

9. Why does one begin to be happy 
on receiving a new heart ? 


Because he begins to love God.— 
(Rom. vi. 5.) 

The 24th or last lesson is entitled 
A Weapon, and the text which it ex- 
plains is, “Death and life are in the 
power of the tongue.” On this the 


| child is asked— 


1. What weapon did Delilah use 
deceitfully to overcome Samson ? 

Her tongue. 

2. When did he tell her all his 
heart ? 

“When she pressed him daily with 
her words, and urged him so that his 
soul was vexed unto death.”—(Judges 
xvi. 16, 17.) 

3. What does Solomon, speaking by 
the Spirit of God, say of such an one 
as Delilah ? 

“JT find more bitter than death the 
woman whose heart is snares and nets, | 
and her hands as bands.”—(Heccles. 
vii. 26.) 

4, Can you repeat a prayer suited 


' to these exercises on the deceitfulness 
| of the heart ? 


“ Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” 


| (Psalm li. 10.) 
2. Who is spoken to ?—Every per- | 
/ and taught at the Model Infant School. 
| Appreciating, as I do, the earnestness 


Such are twoof the lessons written for 


and zeal of the teacher, and the excel- 


lence of the motives which have in- 
spired him with the desire to instil 


such lessons into the minds of the 
children under his care, it is with 


| great reluctance that I venture to ut- 
| ter one word of doubt or discourage- 
/ment on the propriety of the course 


he has adopted. But a deep sense of 
the important interests at stake pre- 
vents me from remaining silent re- 
garding what I believe to be a very 
serious error of judgment, both on his 
part and on that of the directors who 
have sanctioned the publication. [ 
have no doubt whatever that a large 
proportion of the children at an in- 
fant-school may be taught to repeat 
the words of such lessons; but when 
we consider not only the extent of 
knowledge of the Bible, and of human 
nature, but also the power of thinking, 
and actual experience of the world, 
which are required, even in a person 
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of mature mind, fully to understand 
the last lesson for example, it seems 
to me nothing less than a delusion to 
expect that the mere repetition of the 
words—dry and meaningless as they 
must appear—can in any way, or in 
any degree, profit the child who is 
made tolearn them. In fact, the time 
and pains sacrificed in the attempt 
are worse than lost, because spent 
in a vain opposition to the dictate of 
Divine wisdom, which directs that 
babes should be fed with milk, and 
that philosophy and thinking should 
be reserved for the strong minds which 
are able to master them. If any in- 
telligent reader will only try the ex- 
periment of teaching that Iesson to a 
child of even double the age cf those 
usually present in infant-schools, and 
ascertain, by a careful and candid 
examination, how far it has sueceeded 
in extracting from the words the mean- 
ing which they really embody, and 
which he himself perceives in them, 
he will require no arguments to satis- 
fy him that it is not by such means 
that little children are to be brought 
under the influence of true religion. 
In childhood the domestic example ex- 
hibited in the habitual regulation of 
the feelings, character, and conduct of 
all around, in accordance with the dic- 
tates of a pure and elevated religion, 
will, when occasionally accompanied 
with a simple explanatory remark or 
anecdote, do more to stamp a similar 
charaeter on the impressible mind of 
a child, than the mere learning by 
rote of the whole creed and doctrines 
of the chureh. Accordingly, all ex- 
perience shews that while the infant 


direct appeal to its feelings, it may re- 
main cold and unmoved when ad- 
dressed only through the medium of 
words and thoughts, which its un- 
formed mind is wnable to translate 
and understand. 


After the exposition which has been 
given in the preceding pages, the pa- 
rent will now have no difficulty in 
perceiving that whatever acts upon 
the senses of a child, interests its feel- 
ings, or attracts its observation, ne- 


‘himself about it. 


cessarily modifies its mental state, or, 
in other words, becomes a means of 
education. Hence, even the locality 
and climate in which a child lives, the 
objects by which it is surrounded, the 
ordinary occurrences of the nursery, 
the spirit which they exhibit, and the 
very toys with which it amuses itself, 
exert an influence over its constitu- 
tion, and, under the direction of an 
enlightened mother, become a means 
of education for its feelings and its 
intellect. “In caressing a dog or a 
eat in the presence of a child,” says 
the acute observer already quoted, 
“we develop that sympathy which 
the young so easily experience for 
animals; by shewing him a beautiful 
object, and getting him to look at it 
in detail, we both strengthen his at- 
tention, and excite in-him that admi- 
ration which is one of the most exalt- 


ed movements of the soul; by placing 


imitations or pictures before him, we 


awaken his imagination; and in a 


thousand different ways we may ap~ 
peal to his dawning faculties. When 
once the mind has been put in play by 
some impression, he associates it with 
himself, and acquires clearness and 
precision of perception by occupying 
It is thus that he 
forms and exercises himself. To vary, 


without excess, the sensations of the 


infant, always embracing his moral 


| nature at the same time to the utmost 
| possible extent, constitutes the real 
education of the intellect in early in- 
' fancy. 


It is also the best education 
for the moral feelings, which at that 
age ought to be most assiduously cul- 


| tivated.”* 
heart is easily touched by asimple and | 
/ready more than ence called the at- 


Tn the preceding pages I have al- 


tention of the reader to the much 
ereater facility with which the differ- 
ent mental faculties are roused into 


‘action by the presentment of their 
}own immediate objects than by any 


indirect stimulus. But obvious as 
this principle is when broadly stated, 
and beautifully as its influence in 
strengthening the faculties, by excit- 


* Necker de Saussure de ’Education Pro- 
gressive. Voli, p. 158. 
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ing them to lively activity, is illus- 
trated in the above quotation, it is 
surprising how little it is intention- 
ally applied, or generally appreciated, 
even by the professional conductors of 
education. I have seen parents, for 
example, deliberately encourage the 
pigmy passion of an infant against 
some unhappy animal or plaything, 
because it diverted them to contrast 
the violence of his rage with the im- 
potence of his efforts to give effect to 
it; and yet never entertain even a 
suspicion that, in so doing, they were 
as assiduously cultivating his worst 
passions, as if such had been their 
only object. I recollect one notable 
instance of this kind, in which a child 
about a year old was placed on the 
table after dinner, and purposely pro- 
voked by some slight insult, that the 
persons present might be entertained 
by the exhibition of its fury and the 
stamping of its feet; and I learned, 
strange to say, that this was a favour- 
ite pastime with both its parents, nei- 
ther of whom had the remotest suspi- 
cion of the excitement thus given to 
the faculties of Destructiveness and 
Self-esteem, or of the probable conse- 
quences of such a disgraceful educa- 
tion upon the future peace and cha- 
racter of the child. 

In like manner, how often, from the 
same blindness, is the child trained to 
the systematic practice of lying and 
deceit by the habitual example of the 
very parent who, perhaps, does not 
hesitate occasionally to punish it se- 
verely for profiting by the lesson! Of 
this I saw very lately a revolting ex- 
ample. The child, from fear of punish- 
ment for some trifling fault, equivocat- 
ed and denied its guilt. The fact, how- 
ever, was certain, and the mother pun- 
ished the child, professedly for the 
untruth, affirming that it would not 
have been punished had it not told a 
lie. The revolting part of the proceed- 
ing was, that, in the presence of the 
same child a few. minutes before, the 
mother had herself told a deliberate 
falsehood regarding an occurrence 
which also happened in the child’s pre- 
sence, and which it perfectly under- 


stood! The reader may judge for 


himself what influence the punish- 
ment thus bestowed upon the child 
would have in inducing it to abstain 
in future from the sin which it saw 
committed at the very same time, with 
apparent impunity, by its chastiser 
herself. 

From some of the preceding remarks, 
the reader will be apt to infer that the 
first step toward improving the moral 
training of the young, must be to im- 
prove the education and enlarge the 
knowledge of those to whose care they 
are intrusted. This inference is per- 
fectly just, and it constitutes the chief 
reason for the length to which I have 
carried this treatise, and for the many 
repetitions in which I have felt it 
necessary to indulge. . Even when 
writing these pages, I was accidentally 
a witness to another striking instance 
of the evils of ignorance and misdirect- 
ed zeal. On the street a little before 
me, two well-dressed little boys were 
walking hand-in-hand under the care 
of a young woman, whom they were 
closely following. In turning a cor- 
ner, the foot of one of them slipped in- 
to a hole in the pavement, which caused 
him to fall and drag over his brother 
above him. Neither of them was hurt ; 
but the one who fell first looked an- 
xiously at his brother as he rose, and 
smiled when he saw him safe, and rather 
amused than injured. The young wo- 
man, in the mean time, turned round 
andsaw what had happened. Instead of 
being pleased with their mutual good 
feeling and satisfaction, she considered 
only that their clothes were partially 
covered with dust, and that the dust 
betrayed her own carelessness. Irri- 
tated by this, she first shook both of 
them roughly by the shoulders, and 
then deliberately struck the one several 
blows on the chest for having fallen 
and pulled the other down! ‘The ex- 
pression on both their countenances in- 
stantly changed. The smile of good- 
humoured affection and amusement at 
their tumble gave way to a look of sul- 
len and dejected disappointment and 
surprise, and they resumed their walk 
more like condemned felons going to 
prison under the charge of an unfeel- 
ing jailer, than like open-hearted inno- 
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cent beings, breathing an atmosphere 
of love and affection, and rejoicing in 
the spring-dayof existence. The young 
woman herself presented nothing un- 
usually harsh in her appearance, or ih- 
dicative of want of intelligence, and I 
truly believe would have been grieved 
could she have formed a conception of 
the moral tumult of outraged justice, 
affection, and love of esteem, which she 
had raised in the minds of her charge. 
In her ignorance, she never imagined 
that the harshness and resentment 
which she displayed were direct stimu- 
lants to the lower passions of the child- 
ren, and that the injustice of her wrath 
was a direct outrage to their conscien- 
tiousness. Her object was evidently 
to prevent the repetition of such an ac- 
cident from their carelessness, when it 
was her own that was in fault; but how 
differently would she have endeavour- 
ed to accomplish her end had she been 
herself trained in a better school, and 
taken the true measure of her own 
blameworthiness. 

Another important principle arising 
out of the natural constitution which 
God has seen fit to bestow upon man, 
and which requires to be borne in mind 
in the moral and intellectual manage- 
ment of infancy, is, to give due exercise 
to all the faculties, and not to cultivate 
any to excess, while others are allowed to 
languish from inactivity. This cantion 
is the more necessary, because the error 
is one very frequently committed ; and 
I have no hesitation in saying, that if 
the moral faculties were as assiduously 
called into exercise in infancy as the 
feelings of Vanity, Self-Esteem, Cau- 
tiousness, Secretiveness, Imitation, and 
Wonder, there would be a much more 
rapid advance in the morality of man- 
kind than we are likely to witness for 
some time to come. In infancy, the 
moral feelings respond readily to any 
call made upon them; and if children 
were not so habitually perplexed by 
the contrast between the precepts and 
conduct of those around them, these 
feelings would become daily more in- 
fluential with them, and at last gain 
paramount authority over their actions 
* in all ordinary circumstances. Of this 
truth, the works of Wilderspin, Stow, 


Barwell, and others, on infant educa- 
tion and training, afford numerous in- 
structive examples; and I regret that 
my limits preclude me from doing 
more than referring to the pages of 
these writers. To the parent, their 
perusal and study will prove highly 
instructive ; and it is gratifying to see 
sound educational principles at last 
applied so intelligently and success- 
fully to moral and religious as well as 
to intellectual training. The former, 
although in reality the more important 
of the two, was long unaccountably 
overlooked ; and it is one of the many 
services rendered by Phrenology to the 
cause of human improvement, that it 
places its necessity, and the means of 
conducting it, in a clearer and more 
practical light than they were ever 
placed before.* 

Following the principles which I 
am so anxious to enforce, I would re- 
mark, that it is of much importance to 
begin the moral training of the young 
by the appropriate exercise of the dif- 
ferent feelings and emotions from their 
earliest dawn; and not to allow any of 
the propensities to gain an undue as- 
cendency by habitual indulgence, while 
the moral feelings which should regu- 
late it become weakened from inac- 
tivity. We know well from experience 
how susceptible the infant is of both 
physical and mental impressions; and 
we ought, consequently, to be only the 
more careful about the proper treat- 
ment of its moral faculties; for just 
as certainly as the eye or ear may be 
cultivated, by reiterated exercise, to 
the nicest, quickest, and most accurate 
perception, or enfeebled and blunted 
by inaction, may the feelings, affections, 
and other internal faculties, be modi- 
fied in strength, rapidity, and precision 
of action, by habitual use or disuse. 

Variety of occupation is another im- 
portant element in the practical suc- 
cess of infant education. In early life, 
the nervous system is too mobile and 


* Wilderspin on Infant Education, 3d edit. 
—The Training System of Education, reli- 
gious, intellectual, and moral, as established 
inthe Glasgow Normal Training Seminary, 
by David Stow, Esq., 7th edit., 1847.—W arne’s 
Phrenology in the Family.—Bray’s Educa- 
tion of the Feelings. 
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excitable to admit of long-sustained 
effort in any one direction; and the very 
restlessness and impatience which en- 
sue, when we attempt to fix the atten- 
tion of a child for a length of time on 
one train of feeling or perception, af- 
ford a clear indication that variety of 
occupationand amusement is themeans 
intended by the Creator for insuring 
that scope and exercise for all our fa- 
culties which is so essential to our pro- 
gress and improvement; and, accord- 
ingly, the power of long-sustained ap- 
plication to one subject is felt to be so 
foreign to the natural constitution of 
infancy, that it would almost excite 
alarm if it were displayed. Even so 
early as the fifth or sixth month, the 
child, when awake, is always looking, 
listening, feeling, moving, and. giving 
expression on its ever-changing fea- 
tures to some variety or other of men- 
tal emotion. At one moment itis the 
smile of affectionate recognition on the 
entrance of its mother; at another, it is 
the playful enjoyment of muscular mo- 
tion in its limbs; ata third, it is the 
delight of gratified wonder and curi- 
osity, arising from the handling or 
tasting of some new object; at a fourth, 
-it is peevish dissatisfaction at being 
thwarted in some wish; at.a fifth, it 
is gratified affection, roused by the 
unexpected appearance of a litile 
brother or sister; and lastly, it may 
be the fear of some unprepossessing 
stranger, from whose approach it 
shrinks in alarm. ‘rue, it cannot ex- 
press its feelings in words, and thus 
prove the rapidity of their succession 
to the uninterested or unobservant 
bystander; but to the intelligent 
mother every emotion is as perceptible 
as if uttered in the plainest language. 
And if it be granted that such really 
is the varicty of active feelings in the 
infant mind, can any one, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration, maintain that 
the right or wrong direction of these 
feelings, or the means by which aright 
direction may be most certainly given, 
is a matter of little importance to the 
future happiness of either mother or 
child? It ought, therefore, never to 
be forgotten, that the due exercise of 
all the affections and moral feelings 


upon their appropriate objects is as 
indispensable to theirdevelopment and 
strength as exercise of the intellectual 
powersisto intellectual proficiency, and 
that inevitable harm must result when 
the mode of life or management is 
such as to keep.a few only of the facul- 
ties in preponderating activity, to the 
necessary repression of those which 
are not exercised. This result is most 
likely to. ensue where a child is with- 
out companions, and without variety 
in its daily life; and, consequently, 
every care should be taken to guard 
against these evils. 

In exercising the different powers 
of the mind, we require to attend to 
the degree in which they are respec- 
tively developed at the different stages 
of infancy, and to adapt our manage- 
ment to their relativematurity. Every 
one is familiar with the fact that the 
external senses are not all equally de- 
veloped at. the same time, but some- 
times appear in suceession. The same 
thing holds with the internal faculties. 
They also are developed in succession, 
and arrive at maturity at different 
ages. This fact, however, is toomuch 
overlooked in practical education, and 
it may therefore be necessary to en- 
force attention to it by a few illustra- 
tions. 

In the case of the external senses 
the power of sensation is observed to 
be directly proportioned to the degree 
of maturity of their respective organs. 
Such animals as both see and hear per- 
fectly at birth, do so simply because 
the respective organs are already fully 
developed. Others remain blind for 
several days, and acquire the power of 
distinguishing objects only by slow de- 
grees. -In man, also, the like pheno- 
mena are observed. The infant feels 
before he sees or hears, and both sees 
and hears befcre he shews any power 
of discriminating smells. These re- 
sults are always in perfect harmony 
with the state of the respective organs. 
The nerves of feeling are well deve- 
loped before the eye or ear is ma- 
tured ; and the eye and ear are al« 
ready well organized while the nose 
remains flat and small, and the nos- » 
trils limited in extent. 


ALSO PROPORTIONED TO AGE AND CONSTITUTION. 
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- From this relation between the sen- 
ses and the organs of which they are 
the functions, it follows that the power 
of the sense increases in proportion 
as the organism advances. In accor- 
dance with this, we observe that the 
infant at first merely shrinks from 
whatever gives pain. By degrees, its 
eyes begin to follow the light; by-and- 
by, they are attracted by bright and 
shining objects; afterwards, by those 
which arestrongly coloured; and lastly, 
the infant ends by perceiving the ex- 
istence, size, and form of objects, from 
theslightershadesof colourand of light. 
The sense of hearing goes through 
nearly similar stages. At first, the 
infant is merely startled by a sudden 
noise. By degrees, it seems to listen, 
but without observing the source or 
direction of the sound. By-and-by its 
attention is more distinctly arrested 
by the qualities of sounds, and it takes 
pleasure in their sweetness and har- 
mony, and also in making a noise 
around it. 

The cause of this remarkable pro- 
gression, then, is not merely an in- 
crease of attention on the part of the 
child, but a positive advance in thestate 
of the organs of sensation. Without 
this advance, the child would remain 
as incapable of distinguishing colours 
at three years of age as at'three weeks. 
But, on the other hand, if light were 
to be shut out from the eyes, and the 
senses were never to be exercised, the 


development of their organs would be | 
/sure: “we ought not to let them 


greatly retarded, and their vigour con- 
siderably impaired. Hence, both con- 
ditions must be taken into account in 
our educational proceedings, and the 
exercise of the sense always bear a 
relation to the condition of its organ. 

On observing the operation of the 
internal faculties of the mind, which 
have been already enumerated, we find 
that, like the external senses, they also 
are developed in succession, and that 
the organs of those which are mani- 
fested earliest arrive at maturitysooner 
than the others. The child observes 
long before it reasons and compares, 
because the organs of the perceptive 
faculties are developed before those of 
the reflecting powers. For a similar 


reason it, feels and appreciates affec- 
tion and kindness before it experien- 
ces the sense of justice, the love of 
praise, or the desire of gain; and it 
is not till puberty that the sexual 
feeling begins to be felt. From a 
very early period, however, the infant 
shews an irresistible tendency to imi- 
tation, or to do as those around it do; 
and if this be not rightly directed, it 
becomes as active an instrument in 
the formation of bad habits as it may 
be made one of good. 

Pleasure always accompanies the 
legitimate exercise of a faculty; and 
hence the natural way to procure 
healthy enjoyment for a child is, to 
allow the different faculties to work 
upon their appropriate objects. Not 
aware of the real constitution of the 


-human mind, many parents act in 


direct’ opposition to this principle, 
and seek to amuse the infant at one 
time by tickling its external senses, 
at another by dandling, and at a third 
by some vivid appeal to its wonder. 
As already remarked, parents are, 
generally speaking, not sufficiently 
alive to the value of self-action and 
self-regulation as the grand desiderata 
in the formation of infant character. 
They are either too officious and 


anxious, or too careless. They do too 
/much or too little, and cannot make 
| up their minds to leave Nature to do 
| her part. 
| agitate infants too much,” remarks, 


“TI believe that we often 
most justly, Madame Necker de Saus- 


weary, it is true; ennuiisa lethargy 
of the soul; but what constantly 
brings on this malady is, the very 
excess of distractions with which we 
think it right to overwhelm the new- 
born child. The contrasts are repro- 
duced by each other; and the less 
excited state is the only one which 
can be indefinitely prolonged. The 
more serenity an infant has enjoyed, 
the more will he afterwards have. 
That disposition may be rendered 
permanent, but it is far otherwise 
with excited gaiety. Even with the 
children who are fondest of it, gaiety 
is but a fleeting visitor. It ought al- 
ways to be welcomed, and sometimes 
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gently invited; but, once present, it 
ought not to be stimulated to excess. 
Immoderate, it is followed by tears, 
and shakes the delicate fibres, which 
soon oscillate in the opposite direc- 
tion.”—(Vol. i. p. 166.) 

I have often observed the injury in- 
flicted by the restless over-anxiety of 
parents to excite and amuse very 
young children, and am convinced 
that, in many instances, it lays the 
foundation of that nervous suscepti- 
bility which forms a prominent fea- 
ture of the constitution for the remain- 
der of life, and ultimately becomes the 
source of great suffering of both mind 
and body. Morally, also, it inflicts an 
injury, by the real, though uninten- 
tional, cultivation of the selfish feelings 
of our nature. When a child finds it- 
self unceasingly the object of the ex- 
clusive attention of those around it, it, 
comes, in time, to rely wholly upon 
them for its comfort and entertain- 
ment, and to regard them as present 
for no other purpose than to gratify 
its desires and devote themselves to 
its caprices. Its self-esteem, thus 
early and assiduously fostered, becomes 
daily more vigorous and exacting; and, 
in proportion as the infant feels its 
power, it shews the tendency to abuse 
it, and becomes a tyrant in its own petty 
sphere. The parent who, in the mean 
time, lavishes all her affection upon its 
gratification, in the hope of a rich re- 
turn of love and regard, is wounded 
and disappointed in reaping only cold- 
ness and indifference. And yet, keep- 
ing in mind the principle that every 
faculty is strengthened by exercise on 
its own objects, what other result could 
reasonably be hoped for? The prac- 
tice pursued towards the child, of 
yielding everything to its wishes, is 
the unintentional source of unhappiness 
and not of enjoyment. It cultivates 
self-esteem and love of power, and re- 
pels rather than fosters affection. No 
wonder, then, that the selfishness of 
pampered pride, and not the beaming 
of affection, should be eminently the 
characteristic of spoiled children. 

When, again, in our whole inter- 
course with children, we occupy our- 
selves exclusively with their feelings 
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and doings, and dress and appearance, 
and make little or no effort to draw 
forth their kindness and good feeling 
towards others, or to teach them, the 
pleasure of fulfilling duties even at 
the cost of present self-denial, what 
can we expect but that they should 
become the constant subjects of their 
own thoughts? We educate them to 
selfishness, and we are disappointed at 
the success of our own efforts! By na- 
ture, however, a child is by no means 
so exacting and selfish. It feels its 
dependence from an early hour, and 
rightly treated, it will not only repay 
kindness with kindness and gratitude 
combined, but it will not hesitate to 
sacrifice its own wishes for the pur-— 
pose of gratifying those who have esta- 
blished a claim upon its sympathies. 
But where the good feelings of an in- 
fant are not called into play by 
genuine maternal benignity, and its 
will is yielded to simply from weak- 
ness, and as the means of obviating 
discontent, the amiable emotions neces- 
sarily languish from want of exercise. 
Here, then, we have the selfish feelings 
actively strengthened, and the higher 
feelings indirectly weakened ;—and 
what can be the result of such treat- 
ment but general deterioration of the 
infant’s dispositions, and that perver- 
sity of character of which we hear the 
parents who produce it so pathetically 
complain ? 

Contrasting such management with 
that of an infant treated from the first 
with the same kind intentions, but 
directed by greater intelligence and 
higher moral principle, how different 
do we find the result! Let the parent 
exercise a salutary control over the 
manifestation of the purely selfish de- 
sires, and steadily oppose what she 
feels to be wrong, while, at the same 
time, every means of legitimate grati- 
fication are kindly, cheerfully, and 
ungrudgingly bestowed; and the in- 
fant will display in return, not only 
affection, but a conjidence in its parent’s 
kindness, which is never shewn in the 
other case, and which affords a strik- 
ing indication of the accuracy with 
which even an infant can discriminate 
the natural language of human feeling. 
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To enter fully into the subject of 
the moral and intellectual manage- 
ment of infancy and childhood would 
require an extent of detail sufficient 
of itself to fill a volume, and upon 
which I cannot here venture. All 
that is in my power is to direct at- 
tention to principles by which those 
may profit who are engaged in this 
most interesting and important occu- 
pation. If the principles be kept in 
view, the- intelligent parent who 
knows something of the constitution 
of the human mind, will experience 
many facilities in soliciting and di- 
recting the activity of the different 
faculties in their natural channel, and, 
by repeated observation, will soon dis- 
cover the appropriate stimulus to each. 
In my larger work on the Principles of 
Physiology applied to Health and Edu- 
cation, I have entered more deeply in- 
to the general subject of education, 
than I could do with propriety in the 
present volume; and to its pages I 
must refer the reader for farther in- 
formation. 


The only other principle in the edu- 
cation of infancy to be noticed at pre- 
sent, is one upon which I shall touch 
very briefly, both because it is in some 
measure implied in the preceding two, 
and because it is already treated of 
more at large in the work just re- 
ferred to. It is simply that the de- 
velopment of the human faculties, and 
the formation of human character, take 
place according to jiaed laws imposed 
by the Creator for the regulation of 
both mind and body, and that, to be 
successful, our endeavours to modify 
either must be made in conformity 
with the Divine arrangements. By 
fulfilling the conditions under which 
any organ or function is intended to 
act, we may modify or improve its ac- 
tion; but we cannot alter the nature 
of the function itself. We may mo- 
dify, in short, but we can neither 
change nor create. Acting on this 
principle, we may, by appropriate 
treatment, partially subdue the leo- 
pard’s ferocity, but we can no more 
extinguish its passions and substitute 
others than we can change the spots 


on its skin. In education, according- 
ly, it is indispensable to success that 
we adapt our means in such a manner 
to the nature of the being to be edu- 
cated, as that they may be in perfect 
harmony with the laws of its consti- 
tution, so that these laws may them- 
selves become the instruments, as it 
were, of attaining the result. 

In ordinary life, however, this prin- 
ciple is, chiefly from ignorance of the 
human constitution, wholly :over- 
looked, and we hear even sensible men 
talking habitually as if they could im- 
plant or eradicate any quality of mind 
at pleasure, and at the same time 
see them adopting the most hetero- 
geneous methods to accomplish their 
purpose. But to make this clear to 
the reader, let us take an illustration 
from the education of sight. * 

The sense of sight acts under a de- 
finite constitution devised for its regu- 
lation by the Creator. It is one law 
or portion of that constitution that a 
certain quantity of light is indispen- 
sable to healthy vision; it is another, 
that the eye shall be frequently or ha- 
bitually employed in the exercise of 
vision. If the eye be frequently over- 
stimulated by exposure to a bright 
glare, or too long intent on minute ob- 
jects, vision will suffer, because the 
organ will become diseased. If the 
eye be precluded from action for a 
great length of time by the absence of 
light, or not duly exercised in observ- 
ing, vision will become impaired, be- 
cause the eye will be weakened. But 
if the eye be duly and regularly exer- 
cised, and the light be neither too 
strong nor too feeble, nor the exercise 
too long continued, vision will be- 
come acute and strong; because then 
the health of the eye will be provided 
for to the utmost extent, by the fulfil- 
ment of its laws of action. Whereas, 
if, from wholly disregarding the laws 
of the organization and of vision, we 
neglect to regulate our training by 
their dictates, and confine ourselves to 
pointing out to the intellect the advan- 
tages of quick vision, it is obvious 
that disappointment will be the ap- 
propriate reward of our folly and 
conceit, We may strengthen the rea- 
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soning powers by such means, but we 
shall do nothing to improve the faculty 
of sight. 

Precisely the same rule applies to 
the propensities and moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. Mach and all of 
them are implanted in us by the Crea- 
tor, with a definite constitution and 
definite functions; and we can no 
more add a new feeling or a new 
power, by education or other means, 
than we can cause apples to grow on 
one branch of a fig-tree and plums on 
another. Man will never stand ina 
right position towards God or towards 
his fellow-creatures, till he regard 
himself and the world around him as 
placed from the beginning in a defi- 
nite relation to each other, and go- 
verned by laws emanating from a 
Wisdom and Beneficence which it is 
impossible for him fully to scan, but 
which it is for him humbly to study, 
and gratefully to venerate, admire, 
and obey. If he do this, and-seek, in 
the simple spirit of faith and truth, to 
fulfil the plan marked out in legible 
characters by the finger of Providence 
in the laws of the animal economy, he 
will assuredly reap comfort and im- 
provement from his endeavours. But 
if he presumptuously step beyond his 
limits, and attempt to fashion man by 
laws and fancies of his own, he will 
not less assuredly and deservedly reap 
pain and trouble for his reward. 


Before concluding, I ought perhaps 
to apologize for some of the repetitions 
into which I have been led by an ear- 
nest desire to render this work avail- 
able to parents as a practical guide in 
the discharge of the important but 
difficult duties which have been en- 
trusted to them. I am quite aware 
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that in some places I have insisted 
with perhaps wearisome iteration upon 
truths and principles which, when 
broadly stated, meet with almost uni- 
versal assent, and which, therefore, 
may seem to be familiar to the public 
mind. But I have done so deliberately, 
from having often observed with pain 
how wide a difference there is be-. 
tween merely knowing a thing as a 
fact, and being fully impressed with 
the importance of turning it to prac- 
tical accownt in the affairs of life. 
From a common error in education, 
we are led to estimate the mere pos- 
session of knowledge as all that is re- 
quired of us, and to overlook the still 
higher interest attaching to its uses 
and applications. Hence, in one sense, 
we may be said to be familiar with 
many things which, strictly speaking, 
we know only very imperfectly; -be- 
cause, looking upon them simply as 
isolated objects, we remain as blind as 
ever to the reality of their influence. 
In practice, examples of this are of 
daily or hourly occurrence, and it is 
with the hope of rousing the attention 
of my readers to the necessity of a more 
comprehensive study of the subject, 
that I have ventured upon repetitions 
which might otherwise be justly cha- 
racterised as tiresome and uncalled for. 
In a work written not to be merely 
read and thrown aside, but to become 
as it were the nursery companion of 
the mother, a degree of completeness 
in its individual parts was required, 
which occcasionally called for repeti- 
tion of what had gone before. But 
as utility has been my aim throughout, 
and every thing was to be risked to 
secure it, I trust that the fault will be 
forgiven if in any instance the repeti- 
tion has been carried to excess. 
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